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REMARKS. 



Geoii^e Farquhar, the author of thb comedy, was 
the son of a clergyman in the north of Ireland. "He 
was bom in the year l678, discovered an early taste 
for literature, and wrote poetic stanzas at ten years 
of age. 

In ]6!94 he was sent to Trinity College, Dublin, and 
there made such progress in his studies as to acquire 
considerable reputation. But he was volatile and 
poor — the first misfortune led him to expense ; the 
second, to devise means how to support his extrava^ 
gance. 

The theatre has peculiar charms for men of let* 
ters. Whether as a subject of admiration or animad- 
version, it is still a source of high amusement ; and 
here Farquhar fixed his choice of a profession, in the 
united expectations of pleasure and of profit — he ap- 
peared on thie stage as an actor, and was disappointed 
of both. 

The author of this licentious comedy is said to have 
possessed the advantages of person, manners, and 
elocution, to qualify him for an actor ; but that he 
could never overcome his natural timidity. Courage 
is a whimsical virtue. It acts upon one man so as ta 
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make him expose his »hoIe body to danger, wliilst 
he dares not venture into the slightest peril one senii' 
ment of his mind. Such is often the soldier's valour. 
1 — Another trembles to expose his person either to a 
wound or to the eye of criticitira, and yet will darp to 
publish every thought that ever found entrance into 
his imu.ginalioi). Such is often the valour of a poet. 

Farquhar, abashed on exhibiting his person upon 
the stage. Sent boldly thither bis most iade^orous 
ihoughts, and was rewarded for his audacity. 

In the year 1700 he brought out this comedy of 
f The Constant Couple; or, A Trip to the Jubilee." 
It was then the Jubilee year at Roijie, and the author 
tpok advantage of that occurrence to render the title 
of his drama popular ; for which cause alone it mult 
be supposed he made any thing in his play refer to 
that festjva], as no one material point is in any shape 
connected with it. 

At the time Farquhar vfas a performer, a sin- 
cefc friendship was formed between him and VVilks, 
the celebrated fine gentleman of the stage — for him, 
Farquhar wrote the character of Sir Harry Wildair ; 
and Wilks, by the very admirable manner in which 
he supported the part, divided with the author those 
honours which the first appearance of l\n: work ob- 
tained him. 

As a proof that this famed actor's abilities, in the 
TcpresenlalioQ of the fine gentlemen of his day, were 
not over-raled, no actor, since he quitted the stage, 
has been wholly successful in the performance of 
l\)h character; and^ from) Wilks down to the prei 
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sent time) the part has only been supported, with cele- 
brity, by women. 

The noted Mrs. Woflington was highly extolled in 
Sir Harry ; and Mrs. Jordan has been no less admired 
and attractive. 

But it must be considered as a disgrace to the me- 
mory of the men of fashion, of the period in which 
Wildair was brought on the stage, that he has ever 
since been justly personated, bly no other than the fe- 
male sex. In this particular, at least, the present race 
of fashionable beaux cannot be said to have degene- 
rated ; for, happily, they can be represented by men. 

The love story of Standard and Lurewell, in this 
play, is interesting to the reader, though, in action, 
an audience scarcely think of either of them ; or of 
any one in the drama, with whom the hero is not po- 
sitively concerned. Yet these two lovers, it would 
seem, love with all the usual ardour and constancy of 
gallants and mistresses in plays and novels — unfortu- 
nately, with the same short memories too ! Authors, 
and some who do not generally deal in wonders, often 
make persons, the most tenderly attached to each 
other, so -easily forget the shape, the air, the every 
feature of the dear beloved, as to pass, after a few 
years separation, whole days together, without the 
least conjecture that each is the very object of the 
other's search ! Whilst all this surprising forgetfulness 
possesses them, as to the figure, face, and mind of him 
or her whom they still adore, show either of them 
bat a ring, a bracelet, a mole, a scar, and here re- 
membrance instantly occupies its place, andbotkaxft 
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immediately inspired wilh every sensation which first 
testified their tnutual passion. Still the sober critic 
must arraign the strength of this love with the sborC- 
ress of its recollection ; and charge the renewal of 
affection for objects that no longer appear the same, 
to fickleness rather than to constancy. 

The biographers of Farquhar, who differ in some 
articles concerning him, all agree tliai he was mar- 
ried, in the year 1704, to a lady, who was so vio- 
lently in love with him, that, despairing to win him 
by her own attractions, she contrived a vast scheme 
of imposiiion, by which she allured htm into wed- 
lock, with the full conviction that he had married A 
woman of immense fortune. 

The same biographers all bestow the highest praise 
upon poor Farquhar for having treated this wife 
with kindness; humanely forgiving the fault which 
had deprived him of that liberty he was known pecu- 
liarly to prize, and reduced him to tLe utmost po- 
verty, in order to support her and her children. 

This woman, whose pretended love was of such 
fatal import to its object, not long enjoyed her selfish 
happiness — her husband's health gradually declined, 
and he died four years after his marriage. It is re- 
lated that he met death with fortitude and cheerful- 
ness. He could scarcely do otherwise, vthen life had 
become a burden to him. He had, however, some 
objects of affection to leave behind, as appears by the 
following letter, which he wrote a few days before 
kis decease, and directed to his friend Wilks : — 
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^ Dear Bob» 
^ I have not any thing to leave you to perpetuate 
my memory, except two helpless girls; look upon 
them sometimes, and think of him that was, to the 
last moment of his life, thine, 

** George Farquhar.'* 

Wilks protected the childreA— thdr mother died in 
extreme indig^pce. 



DRAMATIS PERSONjE. 


DBl!»V LANE. 


COVERT GABDEK. 


SirHarbyWildair Mr.EHUtM. 


Mr. Leu>is. 


Alderm. Shuggleu Mr. Dozvion. 


Mr. Quick. 


Colonel Standard Mr. Barrymore 


Mr. Farren. 


CLiNeHEn,iuN. Mr. Collin,. 


Mr. Blanthard. 




Mr. Cubitt. 


ViZiBD ilfr. Holland. 


Mr. Macready. 


Tom Erbanb Mr. Wcaitxer. 


Mr. Powell. 


DlCBT Mr. Purur, 


Mr. Smmo»,. 


Constable Mr. Maddmks. 


Mr. Thompson. 


Sebvants Afr. Fiiher, ^-c. 




Lady Luhewell Mrs. Powell. 


Milt Chapman. 


Ladt Dablinc Mi$t Tidiwdl. 


Miu Piatt. 


Angelica Mhs Mellon. 


Mrs. Mountain. 


Pablt Mr,. Scott. 


Mitt Stuart. 


Toa Errand's Wife Mrs. Maddoeki 
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ACT THE FIRST. 

SCE]^£ |> 

The Park 

Enter Vizard xoith a Letter, his S^vlyavt following. 

Vizard, Angelica send it back unopened ! say you ? 

jServ. As you see, sir ? 

Vizard. The pride of these virtuous women is more 
insufferable than the immodesty of prostitutes — After 
all my encourasementy to slight me thus ! 

Serv. She said, sir, that imagining your morals 
sincere, she gave you access to her coi^versation; but 
that your late behaviour in her company has con- 
vinced her thai; your love and religion are both hy- 
poeri^, and that she believes your letter, like your- 
self, fair on the outside, and foul within; so sent it 
back unbpened. 

Vizard. Mav obstinacy guard her beauty till 
wrinkles bury it. — 111 be revenged the very first op- 
portunity.— Saw you the old Lady Darlii^, her 
mother ? 

Serv. Yes, sir, and she was pleased to say much in 
your commendation. 
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Vizard. That's my cue An esteem grafted in 

old age is hardly rooted out ; years sliflen their opi- 
nions with their bodies, and old zeal is only to be co- 
Bened by young hypocrisy, [jiside.] Run to the 
Lady Lureweil's, and know of her maid whether her 
ladyship will be at home thisevening. Her beauty is 
lufficient cure for Angelica's scorn. 

[Exit Servant. VizAKD/^u/JIt out a Book, reads, 
and iiiaiki about. 

Enter Smuggler. 

Smug. Ay, there's a pattern for the young men o' 
th' times ; at his meditation so early ; some book of 
pious ejaculations, I'm sure. 

Vizard. This Hobbes is an excellent fellow ! [Aetde.] 
Oh, uncle Smuggler ! To £nd you at thb end o' th' 
town is a miracle. 

Smvg. 1 have seen a miracle this morning indeed, 
cousin Vizard. 

Vizard. What is it, pray, sir } 

Smag. A man at his devotion so near the court — 
I'm very glad, boy, that you keep your sanctity un- 
. tainted in this infectious place ; the very air of this 
park is heathenish, and every nan's breath I meet 
scents of atheism. 

Vizard. Surely, sir, some great concern must bring 
you to this unsanctiiied end of the town. 

Smug. A very unsanctified concern, truly, cousin. 

Vizard. What is it? 

Smug. A lawsuit, boy — Shall I tell you ? — My 
ship, the Swan, is newly arrived from St. Sebastian, 
laden with Portugal winea: now the impudent rogue 
of a tide-waiter has the face to affirm it is French 
wines in Spanish casks, and has indicted me upon the 
itatute Oh, conscience ! conscience ! these tide- 
waiters and surveyors plague us more than the war — 
Ay, there's another plague of the nation — 
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Enter Colonel Standard. 

A red coat and cockade* 

Vizard. Colonel Standard, Fm your humble ser- 
vant. 

CoUmel S. May be not, sir^ 

Vizard, Why so ? 

Cokmd S. Because Fm disbanded. 

Vizards How ! Broke? 

CoUmel S. This very morning, in Hyde-Park, my 
brave regiment, a thousand men, that looked like 
lions yesterday, were scattered, and looked as poor and 
simple as the herd of deer that grazed beside them. 

Smug. Tal, al deral. [Singing.'] I'll have a bonfire 
this night as high as the monument. 

Colonels. A bonfire! Thou dry, withered, ill-na* 
ture; had not those brave fellows' swords defended 
you, your house had been a bonfire ere this, about 
your cars. Did we not venture our lives, sir? 

Smug. And did we aot pay for your lives, sir ?'— 
Venture your lives ! Fm sure we ventured our money, 
and that's life and soul to me.— *— Sir, we'll maintain 
yon no longer. 

ColondS. Then your wives shall, old Actacon. 
There are five and thirty strapping officers gone this 
morning to live upon free quarter in the city. 

Snntg. Qh, lord ! oh, lord I 1 shall have a son 
within these nine months, bom with a leading staff in 
his hand. Sir, you are— 

Colonels. What, sir? 

Smug. Sir, I say that you a r e- ■ ■ 

Colonel S. What, sir ? 

Smug. Disbanded, sir, that^s all ^I see my law- 
yer yonder. [Exit. 

Vizard. Sir, Fm very sorry for your misfortune. 

Colonel S. Why so ? I don t come to borrow money 
of you ; if you're my friend, meet me this evening at 
the Rummer ; Fll pay my foy, drink, sl U«Qi\!ix V> isc) 
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king, prosperity lo my country, and away for liun* 
f^n to-monttw morning. 

Vizard. Wtat ! you won't leave us 7 

Colonel S. What ! a soldier stay here, Co look Ithe 
an old pair of colours in Wcstmlnsier Hall, ragged 
and rusty ! No, no 1 met yesterday a broken lieu- 
tenant, he was ashamed to own that he wanted a din- 
ner, but wanted to borrow eighteen pence of me to 
buy a new scabbard for his sword. 

Vizard. Oh, but you have good friends, colonel! 

Colonels. Oh, very good friends! RIy father's a 
locd, and my elder brother, a beau; mighty gootl 
ind<.'ed I 

Vizard. But your country may, pttrhaps, want your 
sword again. 

Colonel S, Nay, for that matter, let but a single 
drum beat up for volunteers hetween Ludgate and 
Charing Cross, and I shall undoubtedly hear it at the 
walls of Buda. 

Vizard. Come, come, colonel, there are ways of 
making your fortune at home — Make your addresses 
to the fair ; you're a man of honour and courage. 

Colonel S. Ay, my courage is like to do me woH' 
drous service with the fair. This pretty cross cut over 
my eye will attract a duchess — I warrant 'twill be a 
miglity graie to my oglirfg — Had I used the strata- 
gem ol a certain brother cofonel of mine, I might suc- 
ceed. 

Vizard. What was it, pray f 

Colonel S. Why, lo save his pretty face for tfie wo- 
men, he always turned his back upon the enemy.. — 
He was a man of honour fur the ladies. 

Vizard. Come, come, the loves of Mars and Venus 
will never fail ; you must get a mistress. 

Colonel S. p/ythce, no more on't— You have awak- 
ened a thought, from which, and the kingdom, I would 
have stolen away at once.-- ^To be plain, I have a 
mistress. 
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Vizard. And she's crue} ? 

Colonel S. No. 

Vizard. Her parents prevent your happiness f 

Co^e/iS. Not that. 

Vizard. Then she has no fortune ? 

Colonel S. A large ene. Beauty to tempt all man^ 
kind, and virtue to beat off their assaults. Oh; Vi- 
zard ! such a creature ! 

Enter Sia Harry Wildair, crosses the Stage sing- 
ing, with Footmen itfter him. 

^eyday ! who the devil have we here? 

Vizard. The joy of the playhouse, and life of the 
park ; Sir Harry Wildair, newly come from Paris. 

Colonels. Sir Harry Wildairl Did not he go a 
volunteer some three or four years ago ? 

Vizard. The same. 

Colonel S. Why, he behaved himself very bravely. 

Vizard. Why not ? Dost think bravery and gaiety 
are inconsistent ? He's a gentleman of most happy 
circumstances, bom to a plentiful estate ; has had a 
genteel and easy education, free from the rigidness of 
teachers, and pedantry of schools. His florid constr- 
tution being never ruffled by misfortune, nor stinted 
in its pleasures, has rendered him entertaining to 
others, and easy to himself. Turning all passion into 
gaiety of humour, by which he chuses rather to re- 
joice with his friends, than be hated by any ; as you 
shall see* 

Enter Sir Harrt Wildair. 

5tr If. Ha, Vizard! 

Vizard. Sir Harry ! 

Sir H, Who thought to find you out of the Rubric 
so long } I thought thy hypocrisy had been wedded 
to a pulpit-cushion long ago. — Sir, if I mistake not 
your face, your name is Standard ? 

Colfmel &. Sir Harry, I'm your huiuUe «QitN^tL\. 

o 
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Sir H, Come, gentlemen, the news, the news o' iW 
town, for I'm just arrived. 

VizariL Why, in the city end o' th' town we're play- 
ing the knave, to get estates. 

Colonel S. And in the court end playing the foul, in 
spending them. 

Sir H. Just so in Paris. I'm glad we're grown so 
modish. 

V'nard, We are so reformed, that gallantry is taken 
for rice. 

Colonel S. And hypocrisy for religion. 

Sir H. A-la-iiiode de Paris again. 

Vizard. Nothing like an oath in the city. 

Colonels. That's a mistake; fur my major sworu a 
hundred and fifty \Ait night to amerchanl's wife in her 
bed-chamber. 

Sir H. Pshaw ! this is trifling! ti-U me news, gen- 
tlemen. What lord has lately broke his fortune at 
the clubs, or hie heart at Newmarket, for the loss of a 
lacef What witi' has been lately suing in Doclor'i- 
Commons for alimony : or what daughter run away 
with her father's valetf What beau gave the nublest 
ball at Bath, or had the gayest e<]iiipage in town ! I 
want news, gentlemen. 

Colonel S. 'Kaiih, sir, these are no news at all. 

Vizard. But, pray. Sir Harry, tell us some news of 
your travels. 

SirH. With all my heart.— You mustknuw, then, 
I went over to Amsterdam in a Dutch ship, 1 wcJil 
from thence to Landcii, when; I was heartily drubbed 
in battle, with the butt end of a Swiss musket. I 
thence went to Paris, where 1 had half a duien in- 
triguci, bought lialf a dozen new suits, fought a 
couple of duels, and here I am again in statu quo. 

Vizard. But we lieard that you di-^i^ned to malte 
the tour of Italy ; what brought you back so soon f 

SirH. That which brought you into the world, 
and m&y j»erhapi carry you eut of it ;~ a woman. 
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Colonel S. What ! quit the pleasures of travel for a 
woman } 

Sir H. Ay, colonel, for such a woman ! I had ra* 
ther see her ruelle than the palace of Louis le Grand. 
There's more glory in her smile, than in the jubilee at 
Rome ! and I would rather kiss her hand than the 
Pope's toe. 

Vizard, You, colonel, have been very lavish in the 
beauty and virtue of your mistress; and Sir Harry 
here has been no less eloquent in the praise of his. 
Now will I lay you both ten guineas a-piece, that 
neither of them is so pretty, so witty, or so virtuous, 
as mine. 

Colonel S. Tis done. 

Sir U, ril double the stakes*-But, gentlemen, now 
I think on't, how shall we be resolved ? For I know 
not where my mistress may be found; she left Paris 
about a month before me, and I had an account 

Colonel S. How, sir ! left Paris about a month be- 
fore you ? 

Sir H, Yes, sir, and 1 had an account that she lodg- 
ed somewhere in St. James's. 

Vizard, How ! somewhere in St. James's say you ? 

Sir H, Ay, sir, but I know not where, and perhaps 
ma/nt find her this fortnight. 

Colonel S, Her name, pray, Sir Harry ? 

Vizard. Ay, ay, her name ; perhaps we know her. 

Sir H, Her name ! Ay, she has the softest, whitest 
hand that ever was made of flesh and blood ; her lips 
so balmy sweet — 

Colonel S, But her name, sir ? 

Sir H, Then her neck and- 



Vizard, But her name, sir } her quality f 
Sir H, Then her shape, colonel } 
Colonel S, But her name I want, sir. 
Sir H, Then her eyes, Vizard ! 
Colonels. Pshaw, Sir Harry I her name, or nothing! 
Sir H, Then if you must have it| %Vie\ c^>\ft^ ^^ 
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Lady — -- . But then her foot, gentlemen ! shcdancrs 
to a miracle. Vizard, you have certainly lost your , 
wager, 

Fizard. Why, you have certainly lost your senses; 
ve Ehall never discover the picture, unless you sub- 
scribe the name. 

Sir H. Then her name is Lurewefl. 

Colond S. 'Sdealh ! my mistress ! [Aside. 

Vizard. My mistress, by Jupiter! \^Aside. 

SirH, Do you know her, gentlemen f 

Colonels. I have seen her, sir. 

Sir H. Canst tell where she lodges ? Toil mc, dear 
colonel. 

Colontl S. Your humble servant, sir. [Exit. 

SirH. Nay, hold, colonel; I'll follow you, and 
will know. [Rum out. 

Vizard. The lady Lurewell his mistress ! He loves 

her: but she loves me,- But he's a baronet, and I 

plain Vizard; he has a coach, and I walk on foot ; I 

was bred in London, and he in Paris. That very 

circumstance has murdered me Then some strata- 
gem must be laid to divert his pretensions. 

Enter Wildair. 

Sir fJ. Pr'ythee, Dick, what makes the colonel so 
out of humour? 

Vizard. Because he's out of pay, I suppose, 

SirH. 'Slife, that's true! 1 was beginning to mis- 
trust lomerivahhip in the case. 

Vizard. And suppose there were, you know the colo- 
nel can Sght, Sir Harry. 

SirH. Fight! Pshaw — but he cannot dance, ha! — 
We contend for a woman. Vizard. 'Slife, man, if 
ladies were to be gained by sword and pistol only, 
what the devil should all we beaux do 1 

Vizard. I'll try him farther, [jiiide.] But would 
not you, Sir Harry, light for this woman youso much 
admire } 
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Sir H, Fight ! Let me consider. I love her- 



that's true; but then T love honest Sir Harry 

Wildair better. The Lady Lurewell is divinely 

charming right but then a thrust i' the guts, 

or a Middlesex jury, is as ugly as the devil. 

Vizard, Ay, Sir Harry, 'twere a dangerous cast for 
a beau baronet to be tried by a parcel of greasy, grum- 
bling, bartering boobies, who would hang you, purely 
because you're a gentleman. 

Sir H. Ay, but on t'other hand, I have money 
enough to bribe the rogues with : so, upon mature 
deliberation, I would fight for her. But no more of 
her. Pr^ythee, Vizard, cannot you recommend a 
friend to a pretty mistress by the bye, till I can find 
my own ? You have store, I'm sure ; you cunning 
poaching dogs make surer game, than we that hunt 
open and feir. Pr'ythee now, good Vizard. 

Vizard. Let me consider a litlle. — Now love and 

revenge inspire my politics ! [Aside, 

[Pauses xvhiist Sir Harry tvalks, singing. 

Sir H. Pshaw ! thou'rt longer studying for a new 
mistress, than a waiter would be in drawing fifty 
corks. 

Vizard, I design you good wine ; you'll therefore 
boar a little expectation. 

Sir H, Ha ! say'st thou, dear Vizard ? 

Vizard, A girl of nineteen. Sir Harry. 

Sir H, Now nineteen thousand blessings light on 
thee. 

Vizard, Pretty and witty. 

Sir H, Ay, ay, but her name, Vizard ! 

Vizard, Her name ! yes — ^she has the sofitest, whit- 
est hand that e'er was made of flesh and blood; her 
lips so balmy sweet 

Sir H, Well, well, but where shall I find her, man? 

Vizard. Find her ! — but then her foot, Sir Harry ! 
die dances to a miracle. 

Sir H» T/ythee, don't distract xne« 

c 3 
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Vizard. Well then, you must know, that this Udy is 
the greatest beauty in town; her name's Angelica: 
she that passes for her mother is a private bawd, and 
called the Lady Darling : she goes for a baronet's 
lady, (no disparagement to your honour, Sir Harry) 
I assure you. 

SirH. Pshaw, hang my honour! but what street, 
what house ? 

Vizard. Not so fast, Sir Harry ; you must have my 
passport for your admittance, and you'll find my re- 
commendation in a line or two will procure you very 
civil entertainment; 1 suppose twenty or thirty piecei 
handsomely placed, will gain the point. 

Sir H. Thou dearest friend to a man in necessity ! 
Here, sirrah, order my carriage about to St. James's ; 
I'll walk across the park. \To his Servant. 

En(er Clincher Senior. 

Clinch. Here, sirrah, order my coach about to St. 
James's, I'll walk across the park too — Mr, Vizard, 
your moat devoted— Sir, [To Wild41r.J 1 admire 
the mode of your shoulder-knot i methinks it hangs 
very emphatiCuUy, and carrits an air of travel in it : 
your sword- knot loo is most ornamentally modish, and 
bearsa foreign mien. Gentlemen, my brother is just 
arrived in town ", so that, being upon the wing to kiss 
his hands, I hope you'll pardon this abrupt departure 
of, gentlemen, your most devoted, and most faithful 
humble servant. [Exit. 

Sir H. Pr'yihee, ilosi know him f 

Vizard. Know him! why, it is Clincher, who was 
apprentice to my uncle Smuggler, the merchant in the 
City. 

Sir H. What makes him so gay I 

Vizard. Why, he's in mourning. 

Sir H. In mourning f 

KtMrrf. Yes, for his father. The kind old man in 
fienfordsliire ('other day broke his neck & fox-hunt- 
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ing ; the son, upon the news, has broke his indentures ; 
whipped from behind the counter into the side-box^ 
He keeps his poach and liveries, brace of geldingSj, 
leash of mistresses, talks of nothing but wines, in- 
trigues, plays, fashions, and going to the jubilee. 

Sir H. Ha! ha! ha! how many pounds of pulvil 
roust the fellow use in sweetening himself from the 
sii^cll of hops and tobacco ? Faugh! — V my conscience 
methought, like Olivia's lover, he stunk of Thames-? 
Street. But now for Angelica, that's her name : we'll 
, to the princess chocolate- house, where you shall write 
my passport. Allons. \Exemt^ 



SCENE II, 



Lady Lure well's Lodgings, 



Enter Lady Lurewell, and ker Maid Parly* 

Lady L. Parly, my pocket-book — ilet me sec — Ma- 
drid, Paris, Venice, London !— rAy, London ! They 
may talk what they will of the hot countries, but I 

find love most fruitful under this climate In a, 

month's space have I gained— ^let me see, imprimis, 
Colonel Standard. 

Farly. And how will your ladyship manage him ? 

Lady L, As all soldiers shoiild be managed; he 
shall serve me till I gain my ends, then I'll disband 
him. 

Farly. But he loves you, madam. 

Lady L, Therefore I scorn him ; 
I hate all that don't love me, and slight all that do ; 
^ould his whole deluding sex admir'd me^ 
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Thus would I slight them all. 

My virgin and unwary innocence 

Was wrong'd by faithless man ; 

But now, glance eyes, plot brain, dissemble face, 

Lie tongue, and 

Plague the treacherous kind. 

Let me survey my captives. 

The colonel leads the van ; next, Mr. Vizard, 

He courts me out of the " Practice of Piety," 

Therefore is a hypocrite; 

Then Clincher, he adores me with orangerie, 

And is consequently a fool ; 

Then my old merchant. Alderman Smuggler, 

He's a compound of both; — out of which medley of 

lovers, if I don't make good diversion What d'y« 

think. Parly? 

Parly. 1 think, madam, I'm like to be very virtuous 
in your service, if you teach me all those tricks that 
you use to your lovers. 

Lady L. You're a fool, child ; observe this, that 
though a woman swear, forswear, lie, disi^emble, back- 
bite, be proud, vain, malicious, any thing, if she se- 
cures the main chance, she's still virtuous; that's a 
maxim. 

Parly. I can't be persuaded, though, madam, but 
thatyou really loved Sir Harry Wildair in Paris. 

Lady L. Of all the lovers I ever had, he was my 
greatest plague, for I could never make him uneasy: 
I left him involved in a duel upon my account: I 
long to know whether the fop be killed or not. 

En(e/ Colonel Stakdakd. 
Oh lord ! no sooner talk of killing, but the soldier is 
conjured up. You're upon hard duty, colonel, to 
serve your king, your country, and a mistress loo. 

Colonel S. The latter, I must confess, is the hardest ; 
for in war, madam, we can be relieved in our duty ; 
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bat in love, he, who would take oor post, is our enemy; 
emulation in glory is .transporting, but rivals here 
intolerable. 

Lady L. Those that bear away the prize in arms, 
should boast the same success in love ; and, 1 think, 
considering the weakness of our sex, we should make 
those our companions who can be our champions. 

Colonel S. 1 once, madam, hoped the honour of 
defending you from all injuries, through a title to 
your lovely person ; but now my love must attend my 
fortune. My commission, madam, was my passport 
to the fair; adding a nobleness to my passion, it 
stamped a value on my love ; 'twas once the life of 
honour, but now its winding sheet ; and with it must 
my love be buried. 

Parfy. What? disbanded. Colonel? 

Colonel S, Yes, Mrs. Parly. 

Parfy, Faugh, the nauseous fellow ! he stinks of 
poverty already. [Aside. 

Lady L. His misfortune troubles me, because it 
may prevent my designs. [Aside. 

Colonel S. ril chuse, madam, rather to destroy 
my passion by absence abroad, than have it starved 
at home. 

Lady L. Vm sorry, sir, you have so mean an opir 
nion of my affection, as to imagine it founded upon 
your fortune. . And, to convince you of your mis- 
take, here I vow, by all that's sacred, I own the same 
affection now as b^ore. . Let it suffice, my fortune is 
considerable. 

Colonel S, No, madam, no ; I'll never be a charge 
to her I loye ! The man, that ^Us himself for gold, 
is the worst of prostitutes. 

L(tdy L. Now, were he any other creature but a 
man, I could love him. [Aside% 

Colonel S. This only last request I make, that no 
tit^e |:e|Commend a fool, no office introduce a knave^ 
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nor red coat a coward, to my place in your affec- 
tions; so farewell my country, and axiicu iny love. 

Lady L. Now the devil take thee for being so ho- 
nourable: here, Parly, call him back, I shall los* 
half my diversion else. Now for a trial of skill. 

Enter Colonel Standard. 

Sir, I hope you'll pardon my curiosity. When do 
you take your journey ? 

Colonel S. To-morrow morning, early, madam. 

Jjody L. So suddenly ! which way arc you de- 
signed to travel? 

Colond S. That I can't yet resolve on. 

Lady L. Pray, sir, tell me; pray, sir; I entreat 
you; why are you so obstinate? 

Colonel S. Why are you so curious, madam f 

Lady L, Because 

Colonels. What? 

Lady L. Because, I, I 

Colonel S. Because, what, madam ? — Pray tell roe. 

Lady L. Because I design to follow you, [Crying. 

Colmel S. Follow me! By all that's great, I ne'er 
was proud before. Follow me ! By Heavens thou 
shall not What! expose thee to the hazards of a 
camp! — Rather I'll stay, and here bear the contempt 
of fools, and worst of fortune. 

Lady L, You need not, shall not; my estate for 
both is sufficient. 

Colonel S. Thy estate! No, I'll turn a knave, and 
purchase one myself; I'll cringe to the proud man 
I undermine; I'll tip my tongue with flattery, and 
smooth my face with smiles; I'll turn informer, of- 
fice-broker, nay, coward, to be great; and sacrifice 
it all to thee, my ^eneroua fair. 

Lady L. And I'll dissemble, lie, swear, jilt, any 
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thing, but I'll reward thy love, and recompense thj 
noble passion. 

Colonel S. Sir Harry, ha ! ha! ha ! poor Sir Harry^ 
hatha! ha! Rather kiss her hand than the Pope's 
toe; ha! ha! ha! . 

Lady L. What Sir Harry, Colonel? What Sir 
Harry ? 

Colonel S. Sir Harry Wildair, madam. 

Lady L. What ! is he come over? 

Colonel S. Ay, and iie told me — but I don't believe 
a syllable on't 

Lady L. What did he tell you ? 

Colonel S. Only called you his mistress ; and pre- 
tending to be extravagant in your commendation, 
would vainly insinuate the praise of his own judg- 
ment and good fortune in a choice. 

Lady L. How easily is the vanity of fops tickled 
by our sex ! 

Colonel S. Why, your sex is the vanity of fops. 

Lady L. On my conscience, I believe so. This 
gentleman, because he danced well, I pitched on for 
a partner at a ball in Paris, and ever since he has so 
persecuted me with letters, songs, dances, serenading, 
flattery, foppery, and noise, that I was forced to fly 
the kingdom. -'—•And I warrant you he made you 
jealous? 

Colonel S. 'Faith, madam, I was a little uneasy. 

Lady L, You shall have a plentiful revenge ; I'll 
tend him back all his foolish letters, songs, and verses, 
and you yourself shall carry them : 'twill afford you 
opportunity of triumphing, and free me from his fur- 
ther impertinence ; for of all men he's my aversion, 
111 run and fetch them instantly. [Exit. 

Colonels. Dear madam, a rare project ! Now shall 

I bait him, like Actseon, with his own dogs. Well, 

Mrs. Parly, it is ordered by act of parliament, that 
you receive no more pieces, Mrs. Parly. 

Pmrly. Tis provided by the same act, ths^t ^qm 
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send no more messages by mc, good Colonel ; you 
must not presume to send any more letters, unless 
yeu can pay the postage. 

CoUmelS. Come, come, don't be mercenary ; take 
example by your lady, be honourable. 

Parly. A-lack-a-day, sir, it shows as ridiculous and 
haughty for us to imitate our betters in their honour, 
as in their finery ; leave honour to nobility that can 
support it : we poor folks, Colonel, have no prMi^ncc 
to't; and truly, I think, sir, that your honour should 
be cashiered with your leading-staff. 

Colonel S. Tis one of the greatest curses of poverty 
to be the jest of chambermaids ! 

Enter Luhewell. 

Lady L. Here's the packet. Colonel; the whola 
piagazine of love's artillery. [Gives Aim the Packet. 

Colonel S. Which, since I have gained, 1 will turn 
upon the enemy. Madam, I'll bring you the news of 
iny victory this evening. Poor Sir Harry, ha! ha! 
ha ! [Etit. 

Ladj/ L. To the right about as you were ; march, 
Colonel. Ha! ha! ha! 

Vain man, who boasts of studied parts and wiles ! 
Nature in us, your deepest art beguiles, 
Stamping deep cunning in our frowns and smiles. 
You toil for art, your intellects you trace; 
Woman, without a thought, bears policy in her 
face. [Exemt. 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



8C£HX I. 



Clikcher JuKioa's 



Enter Clincher Junior, opettrng a Letter; Ser- 

VAvrfottomuig. 

Clinch, jun. [Reads.] Dear Brother — IxoUtieeyom 
presently : I Juioe sent this lad to wait on you; he can 
instruct you in the fashions of the town, I am your 
affectionate brother^ Clincher. 

Veiy well; aiid wbafs your name, sir? 

Achy, My name is Dicky, sir. 

Clinch, jun. Dicky ! 

Vicky. Ay, Dicky, sir. 

Clinch, iun. Very well ; a pretty namei And wh^ 
can you do, Mr. Dicky? 

Dtcky. Why, sir, I can powder a wig, and pick 
up a whore. 

Clinch, jun. Oh, lord! Oh, lord ! a whore! Why, 
are there many in this town? 

Dicky. Ha! ha! ha! many! there's a question, 

indeed! Harkye, sir; do you see that woman 

thare, in the pink cloak and white feathers. 

Clinch, jun. Ay, sir ! what then ? 

JMcy. Why, she shall be at your service in threa 
ininutes, as Vm a piinp. 

Clinch. Jvn. Oh, Jupiter Ammon ! Why, she's a 
gentlewoman* 

Dicky. A gentlewoman! Why so they are all in 
town, sir. 
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Enter Clexcheh scnwr- 

Clinch. >en. Brother, you're welcome to London. 

Clinch, jitn. 1 thought, brother, you owed so muqh 

to the memory of my lather, 33 to wear mourning 

for his death. 

Clinch, sen. Why, so I do, fool; I wear this, bo- 
cause I have the estate ; and you wear that, bt'cause 
you have not the estate. Vou have cause to muurn, 
indeed, brother. Well, brother, I'm glad to svi: you ; 
fare you well. [Guing, 

CUnch.jutt. Stay, stay, brother. Where are you 

going? 

Clinch, ten. How natural 'tis for a country booby 
to ask impertinent questions! — Harkye, sir; is not 
my father dead? 

Clinch, jun. Ay, ay, to my sorrow. 
Cliack. ten. No matter for that, lie's dead ; and 
am not I a young, powdered, extravagant Eoglish 
beir? 

Claich.Jun. Very right, sir. 

Clinch, sen. Wby then, sir, yoti may be sure that t 
am going to the Jubilee, sir. 

Clmch.jm. Jubilee! What's that? 

Ciinck.sm. Jubilee! Why, the Jubileeia 'Faith 

1 don't know what it is. 

Dicky, Why, the Jubilee is the same thing as our 
Lord Mayor's day in the city; there will be jiageants, 
and squibs, and raree-shows, and all that, sir. 
Clinch.Jvn. And must you go so soon, brother^ 
Clinch, sen. Yes, sir; fur I must slay a month st 
Amsterdam, to study poetry. 

Clinch, jun. Then I suppose, brother, you travel 
ihroQgh Muscovy, to learn fashions; don't you, brt^ 
Ihor? 

Clinch, ien. Brother'. Pr'ythee, Robin, don't caH 
mc brother; sir will do every jot as well. 
Clinch. Jun. Oh, Jupiter Ammon! why so? 
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Clinch, sen. Because people will imagine you have 
a spite at me. — But have you seen your cousin An* 
geiica yet, and her mother, the Lady Darling ? 

Clinch, jun. No ; my dancing*master has not been 
with me yet. How shall I salute them, brother? 

Clinch, sen. Pshaw! that's easy; 'tis only two 
crapes, a kiss, and your humble servant. TU tell you 
more when I come from the Jubilee. Come along. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 



Lady Darling's House. 



Enter Sir H. Wildair with a Letter. . . 

Sir H. Like light and heat, incorporate we lay; 

We bless'd the night, and curs'd the coming day. 
Well, if this paper kite flies sure, I'm secure of my 

game- Hiimph l^-— the prettiest bourdel I have seen; 

a very stately genteel oi 



FooTMEK cross the Stage. 

Heyday ! equipage too ! ^'Sdeath, Tm afraid I've 

mistaken the house ! 

Enter Lady Darling. 

No, this must be the bawd, by her dignity. 

Lady D. Your business, pray, sir ? 

Sir H. Pleasure, madam. 

Lady D. Then, sir^ you have fko business here. 

Sir Hi This letter, madam, will inform you far- 
ther. Mr. Vizard sent it, with his humble service 
to your ladyship. 

Ladtf D. How does my cousin, sit \ 
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Sir B. Ay, her cousin, loo ! tbai's right pro- 
curess again. [Aiide. 

Lady D. [Reads.] Madam Earnest incUnatioit 

to lerve Sir Harry Madam court my cou- 

»in Gent/eman. -fortune 

Your ladyfAip's most kvmblt servant, Vizard. 
Sir, your foriuneand quality are sufficieiit to recom- 
mend you any where; but what goes farther with me 
is the TecommendatioD of so sober and pious a young, 
geotknian as my cousin Vizard. 

Sir H. A right sanctified bawd o' my word ! 

[AtidF. 

Lady p. Sir Harry, your conversation with Mr. 
Vizard argues you a gentleman, free from (he loose 
and vicious carriage of the town. 1 shall therefore 
call my daughter. [Exit. 

Sir H. Now go thy way for an illustrious bawd of 
Babylon: — she dresses up a sin so religiously, that 
the devil would hardly know it of liis making. 
Enter Lady Darling mth Ai^gelica, 

Lady D. Pray, daughter, use him civilly ; such 
iBiilchcs don't ofier every day. [Exit Lady Dakl. 

Sir H. Oh, all ye powers of love ! an angel ! — 
'Sdeath, what moiu-y have I got in my pocket f I 

can't ofier her less than twenty guineas and, by 

Jupiter, she'^ wnrtli a hundred. 

Aug. 'TIS he ! the very same ! and his person as 

agreeable as his character of good humour. Pray 

Jieaven his silence proceed from respect! 

St'r H. How innocent she looks ! How would that 
modesty adorn virtue,, when it makes even vice look 
lio charming! By Heaven, there's such a com- 
manding innocence in her looks, that I dare not ask 
the qucatioi) ! 

■Ang. Now, all the charms of real love and feigned 
indifference assist mc to engage his heart; for mint 
jp lost already. , 
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Sir H. Madam — I — I Zouns, I cannot speak 

to her ! — Gh, hypocrisy ! hypocrisy ! what a charm* 
ing sin art thou ! 

Ang. He is caught; now to secure my conquest — 
I thought, sir, you had business to communicate. 

Sir H. Business to communicate ! How nicely she 

words it ! Yes, madam, I have a little business 

to communicate. Don't you love singing-birds, ma- 
dam ? 

Ang, That's an odd question for a lover — Yes, sir. 

Sir H, Why, then, madam, here's a nest of the 
prettiest goldfinches that ever chirp'd in a cage ; 
twenty young ones, I assure you, madam. 

Ang. Twenty young ones! What then, sir? 

Sir H. Why then, madam, there are twenty 

young ones ^'Slife, I think twenty is pretty fair. 

Ang, He's mad, sure! rSir Harry, when you 

have learned more wit and manners, you shall be 
welcome here again. [Exit. 

Sir H. Wit and manners ! 'Egad, now, I conceive 
there is a great deal of wit and manners in twenty 
guineas — I'm sure 'tis all the wit and manners I have 
about me at present. What shall I do ? 

Enter Clikcher JuNioa and Dicky. 

What the devil's here>? Another cousin, I warrant 
ye ! — Harkye, sir, can you lend me ten or a dozen 
guineas instantly i Til pay you fifteen for them in 
Uiree hours, upon my honour. 

Clinch, jun. These London sparks are plaguy im- 
pudent ! This fellow, by his assurance, can be no 
less than a courtier. 

Dicky. He's rather a courtier by his borrowing. 

Clinch, jun. 'Faith, sir, I han't above five guineas 
about me. 

Sir H. What business have you KetelVeti^^vtX — 
For, to my knowledge^ twenty worft be ^\3Li&SA«DX% . 
CUnc^.Jun. Sufficient ! for ^rhat, six ^ 

i>3 
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Sir H. What, sir! Why, for that, sir; what the 
devil should it be, sir? 1 know your business, not- 
withstanding all your gravity, sir. 

Clinch, jtin. My business ! Why, my cousin lives 

Sir H. I know your cousin does live here, and Vj.^ 

xard's cousin, and every body's cousin Harkye, 

sir, I shall return immediately ; and if you ofl'er to 
touch her till I come back, I shall cut your throat, 
rascal. [Exit, 

Clinch. jun. Why, the man's mad, sure! 

Dicky. Mad, sir ! Ay Why, he's a beau. 

Clinch, jun. A beau ! What's tliat i Arc all mad- 
men beaux P 

Dicky. No, sir; but most beaux are madmen. — 
But now for your cousin. Remember your three 
scrapes, a kiss, and your humble serviuit. {^Extunt. 



SCBITE III. 



A Street. 

Enter Sir HaaRV Wildair, Colonel Standard 

folloTsiH^. 

Colonel S. Sir Harry ! Sir Harry! 

Sir H. lam in haste. Colonel; besides, if you're 
in no better humour than when I parted with you in 
the park this morning, your company won't be very 
agreeable. 

Colimel S. You're a happy man, Sir Harry, who 
ase never out of humour. Can nothing move your 
gall, Sir Harry f 

Sir//. iVoi/iJng but impossibililies, which are the 
same as nothing. 
Co/oneiS. VViat impossibililiwi 
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Sir H. The resurrection of my father to disinherit 
me, or an act of parliianient against wenching. A 
man of eight thousand pounds per annum to be vexed ! 
No, no ; anger and spleen are companions for younger 
brothers. 

Colonel S. Suppose one called you a son of a 
whore behind your back. 

Sir H, Why, then would I call him rascal behind 
his back ; so we're even. 

Colonel S. Put suppose you had lost a mistress. 

Sir H. Why, then I would get ai|other. 

Colonel S. But suppose you were discarded by 
the woman you love ; that would surely trouble you. 

Sir H» You're mistaken. Colonel ; my love is nei- 
ther romantically honourable, nor meanly merce- 
nary; 'tis only a pitch of gratitude: while she loves 
me, I love her ; when she desists, the obligation's 
void. 

Colonels. But to be mistaken in your opinion, 
sir ; if the Lady Lurewell (only suppose it) had dis- 
carded you — I say, only suppose it and had sent 

your discharge by me. 

Sir H, Pshaw ! that's another impossibility. 

Colonel S. Are you sure of that ? 

Sir H. Why, 'twere a solecism in nature, Why, 
we are finger and glove, sir. She dances with mcf, 
sings with me, plays with me, swears with me, lies 
with me. 

Colonels. How, sir? 

Sir if, I mean in an honourable way ; that is, she 
lies for me. In short, we are as like one another as a 
couple of guineas. 

Coiouel S» Now that I have raised you to the high- 
est pinnacle of vanity, will I give you so mor^fying a 
foil, as shall dash your hopes to pieces.— I pray 
your hononr to peruse these papen^ 

[Gvces Mm the "Baclut. 
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Sir H. What ia'l, the muatfr-roll of j-our regiment, 
colonel ? 

Colonel S. No, no, 'tis a list of your forces in your 
last love campaign ; and, for your comfurt, all di^ 
l>auilo<). 

Sir H. Pi'jtlicp, good metaphorical colonel, what 
d'ye mean f 

Colonel S. Read, sir, read; these are iho Sibyl's 
leaves, that will unfold your destiny. 

Sir H. So it be not a false dved to cheat me of 
my estaK,v/hAt carel— [Opening fAePaciet] Humph ! 
my hand ! — To the Lady Lurtvit/l — To the l^di/ Larc- 
wfll—To the Ladij Lurewdl — What the devil hast 
thou been tampering with, to conjure up these spi- 
rits? 

Colonel S. A certain familiar of your acquaintance, 
air. Read, read. 

Sir H. [Reading.] Madam, my passioa so nalU' 

rid ^OKr beauty contending -farce of charms 

mankind-— eternal admirer, Wild.\ih. — I ne'er was 
ashamed of my name before. 

Colonel S. What, Sir Harry Wildair out of hu- 
mour! ha! ha! ha! Poor Sir Harry! More glory 
in her smile than in the Jubilee at llome; ha! hal 
ha ! But then her fool. Sir Harry ; she dances to a 
miracle! bal ha! ha! Tie, Sir Harry; a man of 
your parts write letters not worth keeping ! 

Sir H. Now, why should I be angry that a woman 
is a woman? Since inconstancy and falsehood are 
grounded in their natures, how can they help it? — 
Here's a copy of verses loor I must turn poet, in the 
devil's name — Stay — 'Sdealh, what's here I — This is 

her hand Oh, the channing characters ! — [Read- 

ing.]— % dear Wildair,— Thax's I, 'egad! — Tiw 
huffiluff Colonel — that's he— w the rarist fool in no- 
^^re — the devil be is ! — and as such have I used him. — 
iVith all my icarl, 'faith ! — I And no better 1*01) oj Ut- 
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litig you know that I lodge in Fall Mall — Lurkwell^ 
— — Colonel, I am your most humble servant. 

Colonels, Hold, sir, you shan't go yet; I haVt 
vered half my message. 

Sir H, Upon my taith, but you have, colonel. 

Colonel S, Well, 'well, own your spleen ; out with 
it; I know you're like to burst 

Sir H. I am so, 'egad; ha! ha! ha! 

[Laugh and point at one andther. 

Colonels. Ay, with all my heart; ha I ha! Well, 
well, that's forced, $ir Harry. 

fSir H» I was never better ' pleased hi all my life, 
by Jupiter. 

Qohnel S. Well, Sir Harry, 'tis prudence to hide 
your concern, when there's tio help for k. But, to 
be serious, now; the lady has sent you back all your 
papers there — —I w&s so just as not to look ypoii 
tbie^. 

Sir H. Vm glad on't, sir; for there were some 
things that I would not have you see. 

Colonel S, All this she has done for my sake ; ^nd I 
desire you would decline apy further pretensions for 
your owp sake. So, honest, goodnatured Sir Harry, 
I'm your humble servant. [Exit* 

Str H. Ha I ha ! ha ! poor colonel t Oh, the de? 
light of an ingenious mistress ! what a life and brisk- 
ness it adds to an amour. — A legerdemain mistress, 
'mhoy presto! pass! and s)ie*s vanished; then hf^f in 
an instant in your arms again. [Ucfing^ 

Enter Vizard. 

Vizard. Well met. Sir Harry — what news from the 
island of love ^ 

Sir H, 'Faith, we made but a broken voyage by 
your chart; but now I am bound for another port : 
I tol6 you the colonel was my rival. 

Vizard. The colonel — curs'd misfortune! another, 

\^As^^^ 
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Sir H, Bat the civilest in the world ; he brought 
me word where my mistress lodges. The story's toe 
long to tell you now, for I must fly. 

Vizard. What, have you given over all thoughts of 
Angelica ? 

Sir H. Noy no ; I'll think of her some other time. 
But now for the Lady LurewelL Wit and beauty 
calls. 

That mistress ne'er can pall her lover*s joys. 
Whose wit can whet, whene'er her beauty cloys. 
Her little amorous frauds all truths excel, 
And make us happy, being deceived so well. [£anf« 

Vizard, The colonel my rival too ! How shall 

I manage? There is but one way ^him and the 

knight will I set a tilting, where one cuts t'othei^s 
throat, and the survivor's hanged : so there will be 
two rivals pretty decently disposed of. [£rif. 



SCENE IV. 



Ladt Lurewell's Lodgings. 



Enter Lady Lurewell and Parlt. 

Lady L. Has my servant brought me the money 
from my merchant? 

Parly. No, madam : he met Alderman Smuggler 
at Charing-Cross, who has promised to wait on you 
himself immediately. 

Lady L. Tis odd that this old rogue should pre- 
tend to love me, and at the same time cheat me of 
my money. 

JParljf. Th well, madam, if he don't cheat you of 
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your estate; for you say the writings are in his 
hands. 
La^ L, But what satisfaction can I get of him ? 
Oh ! here he comes ! - 

Enter Smuooler. 

Mr. Aldennan, your servant; have you brought me 
any money, slir? 

Smug. Faith) madam, trading is very dead; what 
with payii^ the taxes, losses at sea abroad, and nqain- 
taining our wires at home, the bank is reduced very 
low ; money is very scarce. 

Lady L. Come, come, sir ; these evasions won't 
serve your turn: I must have money, sir — I hope you 
don't design to cheat me ? 

Smug. Cheat you, madam ! have a care what you 
say: I'm an alderman, madam Cheat you, ma- 
dam ! 1 have been an honest citizen these five-and- 
thirty years. 

Lady L. An honest citizen ! Bear witness. Parly-— 
I shall trap him in more lies presently. Come, sir, 
though I am a woman, I can take a remedy. 

Smug. What remedy, madam ? Youll go to law, 
will ye ? I can maintain a suit of law, be it right or 
wrong, these forty years — thanks to the honest prac- 
tice of the courts. ' 

Lady L. Sir, Y\\ blast your reputation, and so ruin 
your credit. 

5fiii^. Blast my reputation ! he ! he ! he ! Why, 
Fm a religious man, madam ; I have been very in^ 
strumental in the reformation of manners. Ruin my 
credit ! Ah, poor woman ! There is but oiie way, ma^ 
dam you have a sweet leering eye. 

Lady L. You instrumental in the reformation ?— 
How? 

Smug. I whipp'd all the pau-pau women out of 
the parish — ^Ah, that leering eye ! Ah, that lip ! that 
lip! 
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Ladg L. Here's a religious mgue for you, no(v ! — 
As 1 hope to be saved, 1 have a. good mind to beat 
Ihe old monster. 

Smug. Madam, 1 have brought you about two hun- 
dred and fifty guineas (a great deal of money, as times 
go) and 

Ladi/ L. Come, give 'era me. 

Smug. Ah, that hand, that hand! that pretty, soft, 

white 1 have brought it ; but the condition of the 

obligation is such, ihat whereas that Iceripg eye, that 
pouting lip, that pretty soft hand, that — you under- 
stand me; you understand; I'm sure you do, you 
little rogue 

Ladi/ L. Here^s a villain, now, so covetous, that 
lie would bribe me with my own money. I'll be 
revenged. [Asidt-I — Upon my word, Mr. Alderman, 
you make me blush, — what d'ye mean, prayf 

Smug. See here, madam. [Pulls his Pune out.'] — 
Buss and guinea ! buss and guinea t buss and guinea! 

Lady L. Well, Mr. Alderman, you have such pretty r 
winning ways, that I will — ha! ha! ha! 

Smag. Will you, indeed, he! he! he! my Utile 
cocketl And when, and where, and bow? 

Lad^ L. Twill be a diflicult point, sir, to secure 
both our bonoun: you must therefore be disguised, 
Mr- Alderman. 

Smug. Pshaw! no matter; I am an old fornicator; 
I'm not half so religious as I seem to be. You little 
rogue, why I'm disguised as I am; our sanctity is all 
outside, all hypocrisy. 

Ladu L. No man is seen to come into this house 
afler okrk ; you must therefore sneak in, when 'til 
dark, in woman's clothes. 

Smug. Wiih all ray heart 1 have a suit on pui^ 

fose, my little cocket; I love to be disguised; 'ecod,. 
make a very handsome woman, 'ccod, I do. 
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Enter Servant, who whispers Lady Lurewell. 

I^di/ L. Oh, Mr. Alderman, shall I beg you to 
walk into the next room? Here arc some strangers 
coming up. 

Smug. Buss and guinea tirst — Ah, my little cocket! 

[Exit. 

Enter Sir H. Wildair. 

Sir H. My life, my soul, my all that Heaven can 
give ! 

Lady L, Death's-life with thee, without thee death 
to live. 
Welcome, my dear Sir Harry— I see you got my 
directions. 

Sir H. Directions ! in the most charming nmnneri 
thou dear'Machiavd of intrigue. 

Ladtf L, Still brisk and airy, I find,. Sir Harry. 

Sir H. The sight of you, madam, exalts my air^ 
and makes joy lighten in my face. 

Lady L. I have a thousand questions to ask you, 
Sir Harry. Why did you leave France so soon? 

Sir H. Because, madam, there is no existing where 
you are not. 

Lady L, Oh, monsieur yje.voMSsuis fort obligee* 
But, whereas the court now ? .. - 

Sir H. At Marli, madam.. 

Lady L. And where my Count La Valicr ? 

Sir H, His^bodys in ihe 'church of .N6tre Dame ; 
I don't know .where his soul is. 

Ijady L, What disease did he die of? 

Sir if. A duel, madam ; I was his doctor. 
' Lady L, How d/e mean? 

Sir H. As most doctors do; I kilfd him. 

Lady L. En caxHiUery my dear knight-errant— *WelK 
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and how, and bow ; what intrigups, what gallantries 
are carrying uii in the beau firondef 

Sir H. 1 should ask you that quesliun, madam, 
since yuur ladyship) makes the beaa-montk wherever 
you come, 

Lailj/ L. Ah, Sir Harry, I've bcin almost ruined, 
pestered 1o death here, by the incessant attacks of a 
mighty colunel; he has bcsivgcd me. 

Sir H. 1 hope your ladyship did not surrender, 
though. 

Lad^ L. No, no; but was forced lo capitulate. 
But since you are ciime to raise the siege, we'll dance, 
and sing, and laugh 

Sir H. And love, and kiss •Mantrrz moi votrt 

ekariibre ? 

Lady L. Attends, attends, un peu 1 remember. 

Sir Harry, you promised ine, in Paris, never to ask 
that impertinent question again. 

iSir H. Pshaw, madam ! that was above two 
moniiis ago : besides, madam, treaties made in Franc* 
are never kepi. 

Ladif L. Would you marry me. Sir Harryf 

Sir H. Oh 1 I do detest marriage. — But 1 will 
tnai ry you. 

Lady L. Your word, sir, is not to be relied on : if 
a gentltman will IWlcit his honour in dealings of bu- 
uness, we may reasonably suspect his fidelity in un 

Sir H. My honour in dealings of business! Why, 
madam, I never had any business in all my life. 

Lmfy L. Ves, Sir Httrry, 1 have beard a very odd 
Itory, &nJ ani sorry that a gentleman of your figure 
■hould undergo the scandal. 

Sir S. Out with it, madam, 

Ladi/ L. Why, the merchant, sir, that transmitted 
your bills of exchange to you in France, complaint of 
some indirect and dishouourable dealings. 
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Sir H. Who, old Smuggler? 

Ltkfy L. Ay, ay, you know him, I find. 

Sir H. I have some reason, I think ; why, the 
rogue has cheated me of above five hundred pounds 
witkin these three years. 

Lady L. Tis your business then to acquit yourself 
poUicty ; for he spreads the scandal every where. 

Snr H, Acquit myself publicly ! Til drive instantly 
into the city, and cane the old villain : he shall ran 
the gauntlet round the Royal Exchange. 

Lad^ L. Why, he is in the house now, sir. 

Sir H. What, in this house? 

Lady L. Ay, in the next room. 

Sir H, Them, sinrah, lend me vour cudgel. 

Lady L. Sir Harry, you won t raise a disturbance 
in ray house? 

Sir B* Disturbance, madam ! no, no,. Fll beat him 
with the temper of a philosopher. Here, Mrs. Party, 
show me the gentleman. [£«if imM Parly. 

Xodfy L. Now shall I get the old monster well 
beaten, and Sir Harry pestered next term with blood- 
sheds, batteri^, costs, and damages, solicitors and 
attorneys ; and if they don't tease him out of his good 
humour, 111 never plot, again. [£xtf • 



SCENE T. 



Another Room in the same House. 



Enter Smvooler. 

Ifmng. Ohy this damned tide-waiter! A ship and 
Caj^o worth five thousand pounds ! Why, 'tis richly 
worth five hundred perjuries. 

e2 
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. £/i^cr Sir H. Wild AIR. 

Sir H. Dear Mr. Alderman, I'm your most dcKOted 
and humble servant. 

Smug, My best friend. Sir Harry, you're welqDme 
to England. 

Sir H, V\\ assure you, sir, there's not a man in the 
king's dominions I am gladder to me^t,'. dear,..dear 
Mr. Alderman. [Bowing very law. 

Smug, Oh, lord, sir, you travellers have the most 
obliging ways with you ! 

Sir H, 1 here is a business, Mr. Alderman, fiEillen 

out, which you may oblige me infinitely by- 1 am 

very sorry that I am forced to be troublesome i but 
necessity, Mr. Alderman — — . 

Smug, Ay, sir, as you say, necessity But, upon 

my word, sir, 1 am very short of money at present ; 
but 

Sir H, That's not the matter, sir; I'm aboye an 
obligation that way.: but the business is, Tm reduced 
to an indispensable necessity of being obliged to you 
for a beating Here, take this cudgel. 

Smug. A beating. Sir Harry ! ha ! ha ! ha ! I beat 
a knight baronet! an alderman turn cudgel*player! 
Ha! ha! Jia! 

Sir H, Upon my word, sir, you must beat me, or I 
cudgel you ; take your choice. 

Smug, Pshaw ! pshaw ! you jest. 

Sir H. Nay, 'tis sure as fate So, Alderman, I 

hope you'll pardon my curiosity. [Strikes him. 

Smug. Curiosity! Deuce take your curiosity, sir! 
— What d'ye mean ? 

Sir H, Nothing Ht all ; I'm but in jest, sir. 

Smag. Oh, I can take any thing in jest ! but a man 
might imagine, by tlie smartness of the stroke, that 
you were in downright earnest. 

Sir H, Not in the least, sir; [Strikes kim,'\ not in 
the least, indeed, sir, 
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Smug. Pray, good sir, no more of your jests; for 
thee are the bluntest jests that ever I knew. 

Sir JET. [Strikes.] 1 heartily beg your pardon, with 
all my heart, sir. 

Smtg. Pardon, sir! Well, sir, that is satisfaction 
enough from a gentleman. But, seriously, now, if 
you pass any more of your jests upon me, I shall 
grow angry. 

Sir H. I humbly beg your permission to break one 
or two more. [Strikes him. 

Smug, Oh, lord, sir, you'll break my bones ! Are 
you road, sir? Murder, jfelony, manslaughter ! 

[Sir Har&t knocks him down. 

Sir H, Sir, I beg you ten thousand pardons ; but 
I am absolutely compelled to it, upon my honour, sir : 
nothing can be more averse to my inclinations, than 
to jest with my honest, dear, loving, obliging frietid, 
the Alderman. 

Striking him all this whUe: Smuggler tumbles 
ever and ofver,] 

Enter Lady Lurewell. 

Lady L, Oh, lord ! Sir Harry's murdering the poor 
old man. 

Smug. Oh, dear madam, I was beaten in jest, till I 
am murdered in good earnest. 

Lady L. Oh ! you barbarous man ! — Now the de- 
vil take you, Sir Harry, for not beating him harder — 
Well, my dear, you shall come at night, and 111 make 
you amends, [Here Sir Harry takes Snuf. 

Smug. Madam, 1 will have amends before I leava 
the place Sir, how durst you use me thus ! 

Sir H, Sir ? 

Smug. Sir, I say that I will have satisfciction* 

Sir H. With all my heart. 

[ Throws Snuff into his Eyes, 

Smug, Oh, murder! blindness! fire! Oh^ msdam^ 

£ 3 
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madam, get me some water. Water ! fire I fire! wa- 
ter ! [Exitwiih Lady Lurewell* 
Sir H, -How pleasant is resenting an injury with- 
out passion ! Tis the beauty of revenge. 

No spleen, no trouble, shall my time destroy : 
Life's but a span, I'll ev'ry inch enjoy. [Exit, 



ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 



The Street 



Enter Colonel Standard and Vizard. 

Colonel S. I bring him word where she lodged ? I 
the civilest rival in the world ? 'Tis impossible. 

Vizard, I shall urge it no farther, sir. I only thought, 
sir^ that my character in the world might add audio- 
rity to my words, without so many repetitions. 

Colonel S, Pardon .^e, dear Vizard. Our belief 
struggles hard, before it can be brought to yield to 
the disadvantage of what we love. But what said 
Sir Harry ? 

Vizard. He pitied the poor credulous colonel, 
laughed heartily, flew away with all the raptures of 
a bridegroom, repeating these lines : 

A mistress ne'er can pall her lover's joys, 
Whose wit can whet, whcneVr her beauiy cloys. 

I. * 
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Colonel S. A 'mistress ne'er can pall ! By all my 
wrongs he whores her, and I am made their property. 

'. Vengeance Vizard, you must carry a note 

for me to Sir Harry. 

Vizard. What, a challenge ? I hope you don't de- 
sign to fight ? 

Calofiel S. What, wear the livery of my king, and 
pocket an affront ? Twere an abuse to his sacred Ma- 
jesty : a soldier's sword. Vizard, should start of itself, 
to redress its master's wrong. 

Vizard. However, sir, I think it not proper for me 
to carry any such message between friends. 

Colonel S, I have ne'er a servant here ; what shall 
I do ? 

Vizard. There's Tom Errand, the porter, that plies 
at the Blue Posts, one who knows Sir Harry and his 
haunts very well; you may send a note by him. 

Colonel S. Here, you, friend. 

Vizard. I have now some business, and must take 
my leave ; I would advise you, nevertheless, against 
this affair. 

Colonel S. No whispering now, nor telling of friends, 
to prevent us. He, that disappoints a man of an ho- 
nourable revenge, may love him foolishly like a wife, 
but never value him as a friend. 

Vizard. Nay, the devil take him, that parts you, 
say I. [Exit. 

Enter Tom Errand. 

Tom. Did your honour call porter ? 

Colonel S. Is your name Tom Frrand ? 

Tom. People call me so, an*t like your worship ; 
' Colonel S. D'ye know Sir Harry Wildair? 

Tom. Ay, very well, sir ; he's one of my best mas- 
ters ; many a round half crown have I had of his wor- 
ship ; he's newly come home from France, sir. 

Colonel S. Go. to the next coffee-house, and wait 
for me. Oh^ woman^ woman, how ble^^d \^ vci^w^ 
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when favoured by your smiles, and how accuned j 
when all those sinilea are founil but wanton baits to 
sooth us to destruction. [Extvnt. 

Enter Sitt FI.Wildair, (mdCi.iiicuj.it Senior, /o^ 

Imeing, 
Clinch, sen. Sir, sir, sir, having some business of im- 
portance to communicate to you, I would beg your i 
attention to a trifling aSair, that I would impart to 
your undentanding. 

Sir H. Wha^tisyour trifling business ofimportance, V 
pray, sweet sir? ' 

cine*, sen. Pray, sir, are the roads deep between 

this and Paris? ' 

Sir H. Why that question, sir i 

Clinch, sen. Because I design to nn In (lie jubilee, 

sir. 1 understand (hat you arc r [ravcjlcr, sir; there 

is an air of Iravel in the tie of your cravat, sir: there 

is indeed, sir 1 suppose, sir, you bought this lace 

in Flanders. 

Sir H. No, sir, this lace was made in Norway. 
Clinch, sen. Norway, sir? ^ 

Sir H. Yes. sir, of the shavings of deal boards- 
Clijtch. Kit. That's very strange now, 'faith — Lace 
made of the shavings of deal boards! 'Egad, air, yon 
travellers see very strange things abroad, very incre- 
dible things abroad, indeed. Well, I'll have a cravat 
of the very same lace before I come home, I 

Sir H. But, sir, what preparations have you made 
for )-our journey ? 

Clinch, sett . A case of pocket-pistols for the bravos, 
and a swimming-girdle. 
Sir H. Why these, sir f 

Clinch, sen. Oh, lord, sir, I'll tell you Suppose ' 

us in Rome now; away goes I to some ball— for 111 ' 
be a mighty beau. Then, as I said, [ go to some 
ball, or some bear-bailing- -'tis all one, you know — 
then comes a fine Italian bona roba, and plucks me by 
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the sleeve : Signior Angle, Signior Angle — She's a 
very fine lady, observe that — Signior Angle, says she 
T^igniora, says I, and trips after her to the corner 
of a street, suppose it Russel Street, here, or any other 
street : then, you know, I must invite her to the ta- 
vern ; I can do no less There up comes her bra- 
vo; the Italian grows saucy, and I give him an En- 
glish dowse on the face : I can box, sir, box tightly ; 

I was a 'prentice, sir But then, sir, he whips out 

his stiletto, and I whips out my bull-dog — slaps him 
through, trips down stairs, turns the comer of Russel 
Street again, and whips me into the ambassador's 
train, and there I'm safe as a beau behind the scenes. 

Sir H. Is your pistol charged, sir? 

Clinch, sen. Only a brace of bullets, that's all, sir. 

Sir H. Tis a very fine pistol, truly ; pray let me 
see it. 

Clinch, sen. With all my heart, sir. 

Sir H, Harkye, Mr. Jubilee, can you digest a brace 
of bullets? 
- Clinch, sen. Oh, by no means in the world, sir. 

Sir H, I'll try the strength of your stomach, how- 
ever. Sir, you're a dead man. 

[Presenting the Pistol to his Breast, 

CHnch. sen, ConsideTf dear sir, I am going to the 
Jubilee : when I come home again, I am a dead man 
at your service. 

Sir H. Oh, very well, sir; but take heed you are 
not so choleric for the future. 

Clinch, sen. Choleric, sir ! Oons, I design to shoot 
seven Italians in a week, sir. 

Sir H. Sir, you won't have provocation. 

Clinch, sen. Provocation, sir ! Zouns, sir. III kill 
any man for treading upon my corns : and there will 
be a devilish throng of people there : they say that all 
the princes of Italy will be there. . 
• 5tr H. And all the fops and fiddlers in Europe—— 
But the use of your swimming girdle, pxa^ ?»u> 
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Clinch, sen. Oh lord, sir, that's easy, Suppose tlie 
ship cast away; now, whilst other foolish people are 
busy at their prayers, 1 whip on tny swimming girdle, 
clap a month's provision in my pocket, and saiti me 
away,likcaneggin a duck's belly. Well, sir, you must 
pardon me now, I'm going to see my mistress, [Exit. 

Sir H. This fellow^ an accomplished ast before he 
goes abroad. Well, ih is Angelica has got into my 
heart, and 1 cannot get her out of my head, I must 
pay her t'other visit. [Exit. 



Ladv Darling's Home. 



Enter Anoblica, Ladt Darling, Clinciieb. Ju- 
nior, and DicKT. 

Lady D. This is my daughter, cousin. 

Dicky. Now sir, remember your three scrapes. 

Clinch, jun. [Saiu/tng Angelica.] One, two, three, 
your humble servant. Was not that rigbi, Dicky ? 

Dicky. Ay, 'faith, sir ; but why don'l you speak to 
iieii 

Clinch, jun. I beg your pardon, Dicky; I know my 
distance. Would you have me to speak to a lady at 
the first sight? 

Dicky. Ay sir, by all means; the first aim is the 

Ctinck.jun. Now for a good jest, to make her laugh - 

heartily By Jupiter Ammon, I'll give her a kiss. 

[Goes toicards her. 
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Enter Wild air, interpomg. 

Sir H, Tis all to no purpose ; I told you so before ; 
your pitiful five guineas will never do. You may go ; 
111 outbid you. 

CUnch.jim. What the devil! the madman^s here 
agsio. 

Lady D, Ble& me, cousin, what d'ye mean ? Af- 
front a gentleman of his quality in my house ? 

CUHck,jm. Quality! — Why, madam, I don't /know 
what you mean by your madmen, and your beaux, 
and your quality they're all alike, I believe. 

lidy D. Pray, sir, walk with me into the next 
room. 

lExii Ladt Darling, ^iM^Mtgf Clincher, Dickt 
foUawmg. 

Ang. Sir, if your conversation be no more agree- 
able than 'twas the last time, I would advise you to 
make your visit as shc^rt as you can. 

Sir H. The offences of my last visit, madam, bore 
their punishment in the commission ; and have made 
me as uneasy till I receive pardon, as your ladyship 
can be till 1 sue for it, 

Ang. Sir Harry, I did not well understand the of- 
fence, and must therefore proportion it to the great- 
Hen of your apology ; if you would, therefore, have 
me think it light, take no great pains in an excuse. 

Sir H, How sweet must the lips be that guard that 
tongue I Then, madam, no more of past o&nces ; let 
usprepareibr joys to come. Let this seal my par- 
don. [Kisies her Hand, 

Ang. Hold, sir : one question, Sir Harry, and pray 
answer plainly-^ D'ye lo^crme? 

Sir H, Love you ! Does fire ascend ? Do hypo- 
crites dissemble ? Usurers love gold, or great men flat* 
teiy f Doubt these, then question tha^ I love. 

Ang. This shows your gallantry, sir, but not your 
lovew 
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Sir H. View your own charms, madam, then judge 
my passion. 

Ang, If your words be real, 'tis in your power to 
raise an equal flame in me. 

Sir H, Nay, then, I seize 

Ang» Hold, sir ; 'tis also possible' to make mc de- 
test and scorn you worse than the most profligate of 
your deceiving sex. 

Sir H, Ha ! a very odd turn this. I hope, madam, 
you only affect anger, because you know your frowns 
are becoming. 

Ang, Sir Harry, you being ihe best judge of your 
own designs, can best understand whether my anger 
should be real or dissembled ; think what strict mo- 
desty should bear, then judge of my retientment. 

Sir H, Strict modesty should bear ! Why, 'faith, 
madam, 1 believe, the strictest modesty may bear fifty 
guineas, and 1 don't believe 'twill bear one farthing 
more. 

Ang. What d'ye mean, sir? 

Sir H, Nay, madam, what do you. mean? If you 
go to that. I think now, fifty guineas is a fine offer 
for your strict modesty, as you call it. 

Ang, I'm afraid you're mad, sir. 

Sir H, Why, madam, you're enough to make any 
man mad. 'Sdeath, are you not a 

Ang, What, sir ? 

Sir H, Why, a lady of — strict modesty, if you will 
hive it so. 

Ang. I shall never hereafter trust common report, 
which represented you, sir, a man of honour, wit, and 
breeding ; for I find you very deficient in them all 
three. \^Exit. 

Sir H. Now I find, that the strict pretences, which 
the ladies of pleasure make to strict modesty, is the 
reason why those of quality are ashamed to wear it. 
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Enter Y IZARD. 

Vizard, Ah ! Sir Harry, have I caught you ? Well, 
and what success ? 

Sir H. Success ! 'Tis a shame for you young fel- 
lows in town here, to let the wenches grow so saucy. 
I offered her fifty guineas, and she was in her airs pre- 
sently, and flew away in a huff. I could have had a 
brace of countesses in Paris for half the money, and 
je vous remerde into the bargain. 

Vizard. Grohe in her airs, say you ! and did not 
you follow her? 

Sir H. Whither should I follow her ? 

Vizard, Into her bedchamber, man ; she went on 
purpose. You a man of gallantry, and not under- 
stand that a lady's best pleased when she puts on her 
aire, as you call it ! 

Sir H, She talked to me of strict modesty, and 
stuff. 

Vizard, Certainly. Most women magnify their 
modesty, for the same reason that cowards boast their 
. courage — because they have least on't. Come, come, 
Sir Harry, when you make your next assault, encou- 
rage your spirits with brisk Burgundy : if you suc- 
ceed, 'tis well ; if not, you have a fair excuse for your 
mdeness. Ill go in, and make your peace for what's 

past. Oh, I had almost forgot Colonel Standard 

wants to speak with you about some business. 

Sir Hm 111 wait upon him presently ; d'ye know 
where he may be found ? 

Vizard. In the piazza of Covent Garden, about an 
hour hence, I promised to see him : and there you 
may meet him — to have your throat cut. [Aside.'} Ill 
go in and intercede for you. 

Sir H, But no foul play with the lady. Vizard. 

[Exit. 

Vizard, No fair play, I can assure you. [Exit. 

r 
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SCEKC III. 



The Street before LiiDT Lvrewsli^'s Lodgingi. 



Clincher Senior, and Lvriwell, coquetting in 
the Balcony. — Enter Standard. 

Colonel S. How weak is reason in disputes of love I 
I've heard her fieilsehood with such pressing proofr, 
that I no longer should distrust it. Yet still my love 
would baffle demonstration, and make impossibilities 
seem probable. [Looks up.] Ha! That fool too! 
What, stoop so low as that animal ? — ^Tis true, wo* 
men once fitllen, like cowards in despair, will stick at 
nothing ; there's no medium in their actions. They 
must be bright as angels, or black as fiends. But now 
for my revenge ; V\\ kick her cully before her face, 
call her whore, curse the whole sex, and leave her* 

[Goain. 

SCENE IV. 



A Dining Room. 

Enter Lady Lurewell and Clincher Srniob* 

Lady L. Oh lord, sir, it is my husband ! What 
will become of you ? 

Clinch, sen. Ah, your husband ! Oh, I shall be 
murdered ! What shall I do ? Where shall I run? Ill 
creep into an oven — 111 climb up the chimney — 111 
fly — HI swim ^— «*>-I wish to the lord I were at the 
Jubilee now. 
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Lady L. Can^t yon think of any thing, sir ? 
Clinch, sen. Think ! not I ; I never could think to 
any purpose' in my life.* 

Jjudi/ L. What do you want, sir ? 

£n^er Tom Errand. 

Tom. Madam, I am looking for Sir Harry Wildair ; 
I saw him come in here this morning; and did ima- 
gine he might be here still, if he is not gone. 

Lady L, A lucky hit ! Here, friend, change clothes 
with this gentleman, quickly, strip. 

CHnchsen, Ay, ay, quickly strip: V\\ give you 
balf a crown to boot. Come here; so. 

\They change Clothes, 

Lady L. Now slip you [To Clinch Senior.] 
down stairs, and wait at the door till my husband be 
gone; and get you in there [To Tom Errand.] till I 
call you. [Puts Errakd tn the next Room. 

Enter CoLOJsuLij Standard. 

Oh, sir, are you come? I wonder, sir, how you have 
the confidence to approach me, after so base a trick. 

Colonels. Oh, madam, all your artifices won't 
avail. 

Lady L. Nay, sir, your artifices won't avail. I 
thought, sir, that I gave you caution enough against 
troubling me with Sir Harry Wildair's company, when 
I lent his letters back by you ; yet you, forsooth, 
must tell him where I lodged, and expose me again to 
\ks impertinent courtship ! 

Colonei 5. I expose you to his courtship ! 

Lady X. Ill lay my life you'll deny it now. Come, 
come, sir: a pitiful lie is as scandalous to a red coat, 
at an oath to a black. 

Cokmtl 5. You're all lies ; first, your heart is fJEdse ; 
your eyes are double ; one look belies another ; and 
then your tongue does contradict them all— Madami 

J 2 
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I see a little devil just now hammering out a lie in your 
pericranium. 

Lady L, As I hope for mer6y, he's in the right on't. 

[Asi(fe. 
' CobneL S, Yes, yes, madam, I exposed you to the 
courtship of your fool Clincher, loo; I hope your fe- 
male wiles will impose that upon me — ^also 

Lady L. Clincher ! Nay, now you're stark mad. 
I know no such person. 

Colonels, Oh, woman in perfection ! not kns^j^ him ! 
'Slife, madam, can my eyes, my piercing jealous eyes, 
be so deluded ? Nay, madam, my nose could not mis- 
take him ; for I smelt the fop by his pulvilio, from 
the balcony down to the street. 

Lady L. The balcony! ha! ha I ha! the balcony! 
ril be hanged but he has mistaken Sir Harry WiMair s 
tbotman, with a new French livery, for a beau. 

Colonel S, 'Sdeath, madam ! what is there i'l^ me 
that looks like a cully ? Did I not see him ? 

Lady L, No, no, you could not see him ; you're 
dreaming, colonel. Will you believe your eyes, 
now that I have rubbed them open ? — Here, you 
friend. 

Enter Tom Errand, in Clincher Senior's Clothes, 

Colonel 5. This is illusion all ; my eyes conspire 
against themselves. Tis legerdemain. 

X^dy L, Legerdemain ! Is that all your acknow- 
ledgment for your rude behaviour? — Oh, what a curse 
is it to love as I do ! — Begone sir, [To Tom Errand.] 
to your impertinent master, and tell him I shall never 
be at leisure to receive any of his troublesome visits. — 
Send to me to know when I should be at home ! — 
Begone, sir. [Exit Tom Errand.] I am sure he has 
made me an unfortunate woman. [IVeeps* 

Colonel 5. Nay, then there is no certainty in na-» 
ture ; and truth is only falsehood well disguised. 

2 
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Lttdy X. Sir, had not I owned my fond, foolish 
passion, I should not have been subject to such un- 
just suspicions : but it is an ungrateful return. 

[Weeping. 

Colontl 5. Now, where are all my firm resolves ? I 
hope, madam, youll pardon me, since jealousy, that 
magnified my suspicion, is as much the effect of love, 
as my easiness* in being satisfied. 

Lady L. Easiness in being satisfied ! No, no, sir ; 
cherish your suspicions, and feed upon your jealousy : 
'tb fit meat for your squeamish stomach. 

With me all women should this rule pursue : 

Who think us false, should never find us true. 

[Exit in a Rage. 

EtUer Clikcher Senior t» Tom Errand's Clothes, 

Clinch, sen. Well, intriguing is the prettiest, plea- 
santest thing for a man of my parts. — How shall we 
laugh at the husband, when he is gone ? — How sillily 
he looks ! He's in labour of horns already. — ^To 
make a colonel a cuckold ! Twill be rare news for 
the alderman. 

VoUmel S. All this Sir Harry has occasioned ; but 
he's brave, and will afford me a just revenge. — Oh, 

this is the porter I sent the challenge by Well sir, 

have you found him ? 

C&ck, sen. What the devil does he mean now ? 

Colonel S. Have you given Sir Harry the note, fel- 
low f 

Clinch, sen. The note ! what note ? 

Colonel & The letter, blockhead, which I sent by 
you to Sir Harry Wildair ; have you seen him ? 

Clinch, sen. Oh, lord, what shall I say now ? Seen 
him ? Yes, sir — no, sir. — I have, sir — I have not, sir. 

Colonel S. The fellow's mad. Answer me directly, 
sirrah, or I'll break your head. 

CUnck, sen, I know Sir Harry very \«e\\> i\T \ \ax\. 

p 3 
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as to the note, sir, I can't remember a word on't : 
truth is, I have a very bad memory. 

Colonel S, Oh, sir. Til quicken your memory. 

[Strikes him* 

Clinch, sen. Zouns, sir, hold ! — I did give him the 
note. 

Colonel S, And what answer? 

Clinch, sen. I mean, I did not give him the note. 

Colonel S. What, d'ye banter, rascal ? 

[Strikes him xigcM. 

Clinch, sen. Hold, sir, hold ! He did send an an* 
swer. 

Colonel S. What was't, villain ? 

Clinch, sen. Why, truly sir, I have forgot it : I told 
you that I had a very treacherous memory. 
. Colonel S, I'll engage you shall remember me this 
month, rascal. [Beats htm^ and exit. 

Enter Lurewell and Parly. 

Lady L. Oh, my poor gentleman! and was it 
beaten ? 

Clinch, sen. Yes, I have been beaten. But where's 
my clothes ? my clothes ? 

Lady L, What, you won't leave me so soon, my 
dear, will ye ? 

Clinch, sen. Will ye! — If ever I peep into the colo- 
nel's tent again, may I be forced to run the gauntlet. 
But my clothes, madam. 

Lady L. I sent the porter down stairs with them : 
did not you meet him ? 

Clinch, sen. Meet him ? No, not I. 

Parly. No ! He went out at the back door, and is 
run clear away, I'm afraid. 

Clinch, sen. Gone, say you, and with my clothes, 
my tine Jubilee clothes ? — Oh, the rogue, the thief! — 
I'll have him hang'd for murder — But how shall I get 
Ao/ne in this pickle f 
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P4irly. Tin afraid, sir, the colonel will be back pre- 
sently, for he dines at home. 

CUnch. sen. Oh, then I must sneak off. 
Was ever such an unfortunate beau, 
To have his coat well thrash'd, and lose his coat also ! 

[Exit. 

Parly. Methinks, madam, the injuries you have 
suffered by men must be very great, to raise such 
heavy resentments against the whole sex ;— and, I 
think, madam, your anger should be only confined to 
the author of your wrongs. 

Lady L, The author ! alas, I know him not. 

Parly, Not know him ? Tis odd, madam, that a 
man should rob you of that same jewel, and you not 
know him. 

Lady L, Leave trifling : 'tis a subject that always 
sours my temper : but since, by thy faithful service, I 
have some reason to confide in your secresy, hear the 
strange relation. — Some twelve years ago, I lived at 
my father's house in Oxfordshire, blest with inno- 
cence, the ornamental, but weak guard of blooming 
beauty. Then it happened that three young gentle- 
men from the university coming into the- country, and 
being benighted, and btrangers, called at my father's : 
he was very glad of their company, and offered them 
the entertainment of his house. 

Parly, Which they accepted, no doubt. Oh, these 
strolling collegians are never abroad, but upon some 
mischief. 

Lady L, Two of them had a heavy, pedantic air : 
but the third 

Parly. Ah, the third, madam — the third of all 
things, they say, is very critical. 

Lady L. He was — but in short, nature formed him 
for my undoing. His very looks were witty, and his 
expressive eyes spoke softer, prettier things, than words 
could frame. 

Parly, There wJU be mischief by and by v ^ wiNQx 
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beard a woman talk so much of eyes, but there were 
tears prescnlly after. 

£o(/y L. My falher was bo well pleased with his 
converialion, ihai he begged tlieir company next day; 
they consented, and next night, Parly 

Parly. Ah, next night, madum next night (I'm 

afraid) was a night ind(<ed. 

Lady L. He bribed my maid, with his gold, out of 
her modesty; and me, with hb rhetoric, out of my 
honour. [IVeepe.^ He swore that he would come 
down from OKibrJ in a fortnight, and marry me. 

PaWy. The old bait, the old' bait — 1 was cheated 
just so myself. [Asirle.] But had not you the wil to 
know his name all this while? 

Lady L. He told me that he was under an obligation 
to his companions, <jf concealing himself then, but, 
that he would write to me in two days, and let me 
know his name and quality. After all the binding 
oaths of constancy, I gave him a ring with this niotio 
— " Love aad Honour" — then we parted, and I never 

Parly. No, nor never will, I warrant you. 

Lady L. I need not tell my griefs, which my fa- 
ther's death made a fair pretence for; he left me sole 
heiress and executrix to three thousand pounds a 
year : at last, my love for this single dissembler turn- 
ed to a hatred of the whole sex ; and, resolving to di- 
vert my melancholy, I went to travel. Here I will 
play my last scene ; then retire to my country-house, 
and live solitary. We shall have that old impotent ' 
lecher. Smuggler, here to-night ; I have a plot to 
fiwiuge him, and his precise nephew, Vizard. 

Parly. I think, madam, you manage every body 
that comes in your way. 

Lady L. No, Parly ; those men, whose preiensiom 
I found just and honourable, I fairly dismissed, by let- 
ting them know my firm resolutions never to many. 
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But those villains, that would attempt ray honour, I've 
seldom failed to manage. 

Farly, What d'ye think of the colonel, madam ? I 
suppose his designs are honourable. 

Lady L, That man's a riddle ; there's something of 
honour in his temper that pleases ; I'm sure he loves 
me too, because he's soon jealous, and soon satisfied. 
— But hang him, I have teased him enough — Besides, 
Parly, I begin to be tired of my revenge: but this 
buss and. guinea I must maul once more. I'll hansel 
his woman's clothes for him. Go, get me pen and ink ; 
I must write to Vizard too. 

Fortune, this once assist me as before : 
Two such machines can never work in vain, 
As thy propitious wheel, and my projecting brain. 

[ExeunL 



ACT THE FOURTH. 



SCENE I. 



Cffoent Garden. 



Enter Sir H. Wildair and Colonel Standard, 

meeting. 

. Colonel S. I thought, Sir Harry, to have met you 
ere this in a more convenient place ; but since ray 
wrongs were without ceremony, my revenge shall be 
so too. — Draw, sir. 
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Sir H. Draw, Mr ! What shall I draw ? 

Cutoitel S. Come, come, sir, I like your fftceiioM 
humour well enough; it shows courage and uncon- 
cern. 1 know you brave, and therefore use you thuj. 
Draw your sword. 

Sir H. Nay, to oblige you, I will draw; but the 
devil take me it' I fight. — Perhaps, colonel, this is the 
preitiest bUde you have seen. 

Colonels. I doubt not but the arm is good ; and 
'therefore think both worth my resentment. Come, 
sir. 

Sir N. But, pr'ythee, colonel, dost think that I an 
aucb a madman, as to send my soul to the devil and 
body to the worms — upon eiery fool's errand f [Aade, 

Colonel S. I hope you're no coward, sir. 

Sir H. Coward, sir! I have eight thousand poundi 

Colmiel S. You fought in the army, to my know- 
ledge. 

Sir U. Ay, for the same reason that I wore a red 
coat; because 'twas fashionable. 

Colonel S. Sir, you fougbt a French count in Pari*. 

Sir H, True,sir, he wasabeaujlik^myself. Now 
you're a soldier, colonel, and dgbting's your trade; 
and I think it downright madness to contend with 
&ny man in bis profession, 

Cbfone^ S. Come, sir, no mori: dallying; 1 shall 
lake very unseemly methods, if you don't show your- 
■elf a gentleman. 

SirH. A gentleman! Why, there again, now. A 
gentleman 1 1 tell you once more, colonel, tbal I am 
■ baronet, and have eight thousand pounds a year. I 
can dance, sing, ride, fence, understand the language! 
—Now I can'i conceive how running you through 
the body should contribute one- jot more to my ge&- 
lility. But pray, colonel, I hsd forgot to ask you, 
what's the quarrel f 

Colonels. / 
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Sir H, Then I put up my sword. Take her. 
Coitmel S, Sir, my honour's concerned. 
Sir H. Nay, if your honour be concerned with a 
woman, get it out of her hands as soon as you can. — 
An honourable lover is the greatest slave in nature : 
lome will say, the greatest fool. Come, come, colo- 
uAf this is something about the Lady Lurewell, I 
wanrant ; I can give you satisfaction in that afiiEtir* 

Cokmei 5. Do so then immediately. 

Sir H. Put up your sword first ; you know I dare 
ijl^t, but I had much rather make you a friend than 
IB enemy. I can assure you this ladv will prove too 
bard for one of your temper. You have too much 
bonour, too much in conscience, to be a fiivourite 
irith the ladies. 

Coknel S, I'm assured, sir, she never gave you any 
ncouragement. 

SirU. A man can never hear reason with his 
iword in his hand. Sheath your weapon ; and then^ 
f 1 don't satisfy you, sheath it in my body. 

Coltmei S. Give me but demonstration of her graut- 
ng you any favour, and it is enough. 

Sir H. Will you take my word ? 

Colonel 5. Pardon me, sir, I cannot. 

Sir H, Will you believe your own eyes ? 

Colonel S. Tis ten to one whether I shall or no ; 
hey have deceived me already. 

Sir H» That's hard — but some means I shall devise 
yt your satis&ction — [Noue^ — We must fly this 
lace, else that cluster of mob will overwhelm us. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Mob, Tom Errand's W^e hurrying in 
Clincher Senior m Err an p's C/o^^er. 

W^e, Oh I the villain^ the rogue, he has murdered 

ly husband. Ah, my poor Timothy ! [Crying. 

Clinek.9en. Dem your Timothy! — ^your husband 
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has murdered me, woman ; for he has carried awaj 
my fine Jubilee clothes. 



imea awaj i 
lim to the Ji 



I 



Mob. Away with him away with him 

Thames. 

Clinch, sen. Oh, if I had but my swimming girdle 
now ! ^ ^ 

Enter Constable. 

Const. Hold, neighbours, I command the peace. 
Wife. Oh, Mr. Constable, here's a rogue that has 
murdered my husband, and robbed him of his clothes.' 
Const. Murder and robbery ! — ^Then he must be a 

gentleman. Hands off there; he must not be 

abused. Give an account of yourfelf. Are you a 

gentleman ? 

Clinch, sen. No, sir, I'm a beau. ^ * 

Const. A beau — ^Then you have killed nobody^ I'm 
persuaded. How can^e you by these clothes, sir ? 

Clinch, sen. You must know, sir, that walking along^ 
sir, I don't know how, sir, I can't tell wherey sir, — and 
so the porter and I changed clothes, sir. 

Const. Very well. The man speaks reason, and like 
a gentleman. 

IFife. Bat pray, Mr. Constable, ask him how he 
changed clothes with him. 

Const. Silence, woman, and don't disturb the court. 
Well, sir, how did you change clothes ? 

Clinch, sen. Why, sir, he pulled off my coat, and I 
drew off his : so I put on his coat, and he put on 
mine. 

Const. Why, neighbour, I don't find that he's guilty : 
search him — and if he carries no arms about him, 
we'll let him go. 

[They search his Pockets, and pull out his Pistols. 
Clinch. sen. Oh, gemini ! My Jubilee pistols! 
Const. What, a case of pistols ! Then the case is 
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plain. Speak, what are you, sir? Whence came you, 
and whither go you ? 

Clinch, sen. Sir, 1 came from Russel Street, and am 
going to the Jubilee. 

W^'e, You shall go the gallows, you rogue. 

Const. Away with him, away with him to Newgate, 
straight. 

Clinch, sen. I shall go to the Jubilee now, indeed. 

Enter Sir H. Wild air and Colonel Standard. 

Sir H. In short, colonel, 'tis all nonsense — fight 
for a woman ! Hard by is the lady's house, if you 
please, we'll wait on her together : you shall draw 
your sword — I'll draw my snuft-box : you shall pro- 
duce your wounds received in war — 111 relate mine by 
Cupid's dart : you shall swear — I'll sigh : you shall 
sa, sa, and Til coupee ; and if she flies not to my arms, 
like a hawk to its perch, my dancing-master deserves 
to be damned. 

Colonel S. With the generality of women, I grant 
you, thea^- arts may prevail. 

Sir H. Generality of women ! Why there again, 
you're out. They're all alike, sir: I never heard of 
any one that was particular, but one. 
Colonel S. Who was she, pray? 
Sir H. Penelope, I think she's called, and that's a 
poetical story too. When will. you find a poet in pur 
age make a woman so chaste ? 

Colonel S, Well, Sir Harry, your facetious humour 
^Mn disguise falsehood, and make calumny pass for 
satire ; but you have promised me ocular demon- 
stration that she favours 3>ou : make that good, and I 
shall then maintain faith and female to be as inconsist- 
ent as truth and falsehood. 

Sir H, But will you be convinced, if our plot suc- 
ceeds. 

Colonel 5. I rely on your word and honour, Sir 
Harry. 
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Sir Hk Then meet me half an hour hence at ti 
Shakspeare ; you must oblige me by taking a hear 
glass with me toward the fitting me out for a certa 
project, which this night I undertake. 

Colonel S. I guess, by the preparation, that w 
man's the design. 

Sir H, Yes, 'faith. — I am taken dangerously ill wi 
two foolish maladies, modesty and love : the first 1 
cure with Burgundy, and my love by a night's lodgii 
with the damsel. A sure remedy. Probatum eit. 

Colonels. I'll certainly meet you, sir. 

[Exeunt uveraH 

Enter Clincher Junior and Dickt. 

Clinch, jun. Ah, Dick, this London is a sad place, 
sad vicious place: I wish that I were in the counti 
again. And this brother of mine — I'm sorry he's i 
great a rake : I had rather see him dead than see hi 
thus. 

Dicky. Ay, sir, he'll spend his whole estate at tfa 
same Jubilee. Who d'ye think lives at this same Ji 
bilee? 

Clinch, jun. Who, pray ? 

Dicky. The Pope. 

Clinch, jun. The devil he does ! My brother go to tl 
place where the Pope dwells ! He's bewitched, sure ! 

EnterTom Errand, in Clincher Senior's C/o^i&i 

Dicky. Indeed, I believe he is, for he's strangely a 
tered. 

Clinch, jun. Altered ! Why, he looks like a Jesu 
already. 

Tom, This lace will sell. What a blockead wi 
the fellow to trust me with his coat ! If I can g( 
cross the garden, down to the water-side, I am pretl 
secure. 

Clinch. jun. Brother ? — ^Alaw ! Oh,gemiDi! Are yo 
my brother} 
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Dkky. I seize you in th e kings name, sir* 

Tom. Ohy lord ! should this prove some parliament 
man now ! 

ClmcJujun. Speak, you rogue, what are you? 

Tom, A poor porter, and going of an errand. 

Dicky, What errand ? Speak, you rogue. 

Tom, A fool's errand, Vm afraid. 

Clinch, jun. Who sent you ? 

Tom, A beau, sir. 

Dicky, No, no; the rogue has, murdered your 
brother, and stripped him of his clothes. 

CUnch.jun, Murdered my brother ! Oh, crimini ! 
Oh, my poor Jubilee brother ! Stay, by Jupiter Am- 
nion, I'm heir though. Speak, sir, have you killed 
bim ? Confess that you have killed him, and 111 give 
joa half a crown. 

Tom. Who I, sir ? Alack-a-day, sir, I never killed 
any man, but a carrier's horse once. 

CUnch.jun. Then you shall certainly be hanged; 
but confess that you killed bim, and we'll let you go. 

Tom, Telling the truth hangs a man, but confessing 
a lie can do no harm : besides, if the worst come to 
the worst, I can but deny it again. — Well^ sir, since I 
must tell you, I did kill him. 

Clinch. jun> Here's y6ur money, sir. — But are you 
sure you killed him dead ? 

Tom. Sir, I'll swear it before any judge in England. 

Dicky. But are you sure that he's dead in law ? 

Tom, Dead in law! I can't tell whether he ba 
dead in law. But he's as dead as a door nail ; for 1 
gpive him seven knocks on the head with a hammer. 

Dicky, Then you have the estate by statute. Any 
man that's knocked on the head is dead in law. 

CUnch.jun, But are you sure he was compos mentis 
vrhen be was killed ? 

Tom, I suppose he was, sir ; for he told ma nothing 
to the contraiy afterwards* 

o 2 
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Clinch, jun. Hey ! Then I go to the Jubilee.-^trip, 
sir, strip. By Jupiter Ammon, strip. 

Dicky. Ah ! don't swear, sir. 

[Puis on his Brother's Clothes, 

Clinch. jun. Swear, sir ! Zoons, ha'n't I got the estate, 
sir ? Come, sir, now I'm in mourning for my brother. 

Tom. 1 hope you'll let me go noMf, sir. 

Clinch, jun. Yes, yes, sir ; but you must do the favour 
to swear positively before a magistrate, that you killed 
him dead, that I may enter upon the estate without 
any trouble. By Jupiter Ammon, all my religion's 
gone, since I put on these fine clothes. — Hey, call me 
a coach somebody. 

Tom. Ay, master, let me go, and 111 call one imme- 
diately. 

Clinch. jun. No, no; Dicky, carry this spark before a 
justice, and when he has made oath, you may- dis- 
charge him. And rU go see Angelica. [Exeunt Dickt 
and Tom.] Now that Fm an elder brother, I'll court, 
and swear, and rant and rake, and go to the Jubilee 
with the best of them. [Exit. 



SCENE II. 

lujLiyY Lurewell's House. 

Enter Lady Lurewell and Parly. 

Lure. Are you sure that Vizard had my letter? 

Farly. Yes, yes, madam; one of your ladyship*s foot- 
men gave it to him in the Park, and he told the bearer, 
with ail transports of joy, that he would be punctual 
to a minute. 

Lady L, Thus most villains some time or other are 
punctual to their ruin; Are all things prepared for 
his reception ? 
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Parly. Exactly to your ladyship's order : tbe alder- 
man too is just come, dressed and cooked up for ini- 
quity. 

Lady L. Then he has got woman's clothes on ? 

Parljf. Yes, madam, and has passed upon the fa- 
mily for your nurse. , 

Lady It. Convey him into that closet, and put out 
tiie candles, and tell him, FU wait on him presently. 
When he is tired of his situation, let the servants pre- 
tend they take him for a common rogue, come with 
the intent to roh the house, and pump him heartily. 
[As Parlt goes taput out the Cmdles^ some- 
body knocks. — Music pktys vjithout. 

Lady L. This must be Sir Harry ; tell him I am 
not be spoken with. 

Farly, Sir, my lady is not to be spoken with. 

Sir H. \WkhofiU.'\ I must have that from her own 
mouth, Mrs. Parly. Play, gentlemen. 

[Music plays again. 

Enter Sir Harrt. 

Lady L. Tis too early for serenading. Sir Harry. 

Sir H. Wheresoever love is, there music is proper. 

Lady L. But, Sir Harry, what tempest drives you 
here at this hour i 

Sir H. No tempest, madam, but love madam. 

[WiLDAiR taking her by the Hand. 

Lady L. As pure and white as angeb' soft desires. 

Sir H. Fierce, as when ripe consenting beauty fires. 

Lady L. [Aside.] If this be a love t^en, [Wild- 
Aia arops a ring, she takes it up.] your mistress's 
favours hang very loose about you, sir. * 

Sir H. I can't, justly, madam, pay your trouble 
of taking it up, by any thing but desiring you to wear it. 

Latfy L. You gentlemen have the cunningest ways 
of playing the fool, and are so industrious in your 
profuseness. Speak seriously, am I beholden to chance 
or design for this ring? 

a 3 
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Sir H, To design, upon my honour. And I hope 
my design will succeed. [Aside* 

Lady L, Shall I be free with you, Sir Harry? 

Sir H. With all my heart, madam, so I may be 
free with you. 

Lady L. Then plainly, sir, I shall beg the favour 
to see you some other time ; for at this very minute 
I have two lovers in the house. 

Sir H. Then to be as plain, I must begone this mi- 
nute, for I must see ajiothcr mistress within these two 
hours. 

Lady L, Frank and free. 

Sir.H. As you with me — Madam, your most hum- 
ble servant. [ExiU 

Lady L. Nothing can disturb his! humour. ' Now 
for my merchant and Vizard. 

[Exit J Of id takes the Candles with her. 

Enter Parly, leading in SMUG€tLi.K, dressed in Wo- 

man's Clothes, 

Parly, This way, Mr. Alderman. 

Smug. Well, Mrs. Parly, — I'm obliged to you for 
this trouble : here are a couple of shillings for you. 
Times are hard, very hard indeed; but next time I'll 
steal a pair of silk stockings from my wife, and bring 
them to you — What are you fumbling about my poc- 
kets for ? 

Parly. Only setting the plaits of your gown : here, 
. sir, get into this closet, and my lady will wait on you 
presently. 

[Puts him into the Closet, runs out, and returns 
with Vizard. 

Vizard, Where wouldst thou lead me, my dear 
auspicious little pilot? 

Parly, You're almost in port, sir ; my lady's in the 
closet, and will come out to you immediately. 

Vizard, Let me thank thee as I ought. [Kisses her. 
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Parfy, Pshaw, wbq ha^ hired me best ? a couple of 
shillings, or a couple of kisses ? . [Ejti^.PaRly. 

. Vizard. 'Propitibas darkness guides the lover's stt;ps ; 
and night, that shadows outward sense, lights up our 
inward joy. 

Smug, My nephew's voice, and certainly possessed 
with an evil spirit 

Vizard, Ha! I hear a voice. Madam my life, my 

happiness, where are you, madam ? 
. Shmtg, Madam! He takes me for a woman too : 111 
try him. Where have you left your sanctity, Mr. Vi- 
zard f 

Vizard, Talk no more of that ungrateful subject — I 
left it where it has only business, with day-light ; 'tis 
needless to wear a mask in the dark. 

Smug. Well, sir, but I suppose your dissimulation 
has some other motive besides pleasure ? 

Vizard. Yes, madam, the honestest motive in the 

world — interest You must know, madam, that I 

have an old uncle, Alderman Smuggler; you have seen 
him, I suppose. 

Smug. Yes, yes, I have some small acquaintance 
with him. 

Vizard. Tis the most knavish^ precise, covetous old 
rogue, that ever died of the gout. 

Smug. Ah, the young son of a whore! [Aside. "} 
Well, sir, and what of him ? 

Vizard. Why, madam, he has a swingeing estate, 
which I design to purchase as a saint, and spend like a 
gentleman. He got it by cheating, and should lose it 
by deceit. By the pretence of my zeal and sobriety, I'll 
cozen the old miser, one of these days, out of a settle- 
ment and deed of conveyance 

Smug. It shall be a deed to convey you to the gal- 
lows then, ye young dog. [Aside. 

Vizard. And no sooner he's dead, but FU rattle over 
his grave with a coach and six, to inform his covetous 
ghost how genteelly I spend his money* 
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Smug. y\] prevent you, boy ; for I'll have my mo- 
ney buried with me. [AMe. 

Vizard. Bless me, madam ! here's a light coming 

this way. I must fly immediately. When shall l 

see you, madam ? 

Smug. Sooner than you expect, my dear. 

Vizard, Pardon me, dear madam, I would not be 
seen for the world. I would sooner forfeit my life, my 
pleasure, than my reputation. [iSnfw 

Smug, Egad, and so would I too. [Exit. 



ACT THE FIFTH. 



aCENE X. 



Ladt Darling's House. 

Enter Lady Darling and Angelica. 

Lady D. Daughter, since you have to deal with a 
man of so peculiar a temper, you must not think the 
general arts of love can secure him ; you may there* 
fore allow such a courtier some encouragement ex- 
traordinary, without reproach to your modesty. 

Ang. I am sensible, madam, that a formal nicety 
makes our modesty sit awkward, and appears rather 
a chain to enslave, than a bracelet to adorn us ; it 
should show, when unmolested, easy and innocent as 
a dove, but strong and vigorous as a falcon, when as- 
saulted. 

Lady D. I'm afraid, daughter, you mistake Sir 
Harry's gaiety for dishonour. 
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Ang. Though modesty, madam, may wink, it must 
not sleep, when powerful enemies are abroad. I must 
confess, that, of all men's, 1 would not see Sir Harry 
Wildair% faults. 

Lady D, You must certainly be mistaken, An* 
gelica ; for I'm satisfied Sir Harry's designs are only 
to court and marry you. 

j4ng. His pretence, perhaps, was such. Pray, ma- 
dam, by what means were you made acquainted with 
his designs ? 

Lady D. Moans, child ! Why, my cousin Vizard, 
who, Fm sure, is your sincere friend, sent him. He 
brought me this letter from my cousin. 

[Crives her the Lettery which she opens. 

Ang. Ha ! Vjzard ! — ^then I'm abused in earnest — 
Would Sir Harry, by his instigation, fix a base affront 
upon me ? No, I can't suspect him of so ungenteel a 
crime — This letter shall trace the truth. \Asidei\ — 
My suspicions, madam, are much cleared; and I 
hope to satisfy your ladyship in my m9,nagemcnt, 
when I next see Sir Harry. 

Enter Servant. 

Sero. Madam, here's a gentleman below, calls him- 
self Wildair. 

Lady D. Gonduct him up. [Exit Servant.] Daugh- 
ter, I won't doubt your discretion. 

[Exit Lady Darling. 

Enter Sir Harry Wildair. 

Sir H. Oh, the delights of love and Burgundy ! — 
Madam, I have toasted your ladyship tilteen bum- 
pers successively, and swallowed Cupids like lochcs 
to every glass. 

Ang. And what then, sir ? 

6*t> H, Why, then, ma^am, the wine has got into 
my head, and the Cupids into my heart ; and unless, 
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by quenching qnick my flame, you kindly ease lh« 
smart, I'm a lost man, madam. 

^ng. Drunkenness, Sir Harry, is the wont pre- 
tence a gentlemen cun make tor rudeness; for the 
excuse is as scandalous as the &ult. Therefore, pray 
consider who you are so free with, sir; a woman of 
condition, that can call half a dozen footmen upon 
occasion. 

Sir H. Nay, madam, if you have a mind lo toss 
me in a blanket, half a dozen chambermaids uould 
do better service. Come, come, madam i though the 
wine makes me lisp, yet it has taught me to speak 

flaioer. By all the dust of my ancient progenitors, 
must this night rest in your arms. 
Ang. Nay, then who waits there? 

Enter Footmek. 
Take bold of that madman, and bind him. 

Sir H. Nay, then. Burgundy's the word ; alaugbtet 
will ensue. Hold — Do ycu know, scoundrels, that I 
have been drinking victorious Burgundy ? [Drawa. 

Servants. We know you're drunk, sir; 

Sir H. Then how have you the impudence, rascals, 
to assault a gentleman with a couple of flanks of cou- 
rage in his headi 

iServroits. We must do as our young mistress com- 
mands us. 

Sir H. Nay, then, have among ye, dogs ! [T/iroiai 
Money among than ; thty scramble and take if vp : he 
petting them out, shuts the Door, and rftiirns.] Rascaln, 
poltroons ! — I have charmed the dragon, and now the 
fruit's my own, I have put the whole army to Hight ; 
and now I'll take the general prisoner. 

[Laymg hold on her. 

Ang. I conjure you, sir, by the sacred name of 
honour, by your dead father's name, and the fair re- 
pulation of your mother's chastity, that you ofier not- 
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the least offence. Already you have wronged me past 
redress. 

. Sir JEf. Thou art the most unaccountable crea- 
ture—— 

jitig. What madness. Sir Harry, what wild dream 
of loose desire, could prompt you to attempt this base- 
ness ? — View roe well ^the brightness of my mind, 

met^inks, should lighten outwards, and let you see 
your mistake in my behaviour. 

Sir H. [Mimickmg.] Tal tidum, tidum, tal ti didi 
didum. A million to one, now, but this girl is just 

come flush £com reading the Rival Queens ^'Egad, ^ 

ni at her in her own cant — Oh, my Statira ! Oh, my 
angry dear! turn thy eyes on me — behold thy beaur 
in buskins. 

Ang. Behold me, sir ; view me with a sober thought, 
free from those fumes of wine that throw a mist be- 
fore your sight, and you shall find that every glance 
from my reproaching eyes is armed with sharp re« 
sentment, and with a virtuous pride that looks disho^ 
nour dead. 

Sir H. This is the fiist whore in heroics that I have 
met with. [Amde.] Lookye^ madam, as to that slender 
particular of your virtue, we sha'n't quarrel about it; 
you may be as virtuous as any woman in England, if 
you please. But, pray, madam, be pleased to con- 
sider, what is this same virtue that you make such a 
mighty noise about — Can your virtue keep you a 
coach and six? No, no; your virtuous women walk 
on foot. — Can your virtue stake for you at picquet ? 
No. Then what business has a woman with virtue ? 
Come, come, madam, I offered you fifty guineas; 

there's a hundred ^The devil! — virtuous still! — 

Why, it is a hundred, five score, a hundred guineas. 

Ang* Oh, indignation! Were I a man, you durst 
not use me thus. But the mean, poor abuse you 
throw on me, reflects upon yourself: our sex still 
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Strikes an awe upon the brave, and only cowards 
dare affront a woman. 

Sir H, Affront! 'Sdeath, madani) a hundred gui- 
neas will set you up a bank at basset ; a hundred gui- 
neas will furnish out your closet with china; a hun- 
dred guineas will give you an air of quality ; a hun- 
dred guineas will buy you a rich cabinet for your 
billet-doux, or a fine Common Prayer Book for your 
virtue; a hundred guineas will buy a hundred fine 
things, and fine things are for fine ladies, and fine 
ladies are for fine gentlemen, and fine gentlemen are 

^'l^gad, this Burgundy makes a man speak like 

an angel Come, come, madam, take it, and. put it 

to what use you please. 

Jng, I'll use it as I would the base unworthy! 

giver, thus 

[Throws down the Purse, and stamps upon it. 

Sir H, I have no mind to meddle in state affairs ; 
but these women will make me a parliament-man in 
spite of my teeth, on purpose to bring in a bill against 
their extortion. She tramples under foot that deity 
which all the world adores — ^Oh, the blooming pride 
of beautiful eighteen ! — Pshaw ! — I'll talk to her no 
longer; TU make my market with the old gentle- 
woman ; . she knows business better [Goes to the 

DoorJ] — Here, you, friend ; pray, desire the old lady 

to walk in Harkye, 'egad, madam, I'll tell .your 

mother. 

Enter Lady Darling. 

Lady D, Well, Sir Harry, and how d'ye like my 
daughter, pray ? 

Sir H^ Like her, madam ! — Harkye, will you take 
it ? — Why, 'faith, madam — Take the money, I say, 
or, 'egad, all's out. 

^Ttg, All shall out — Sir, you arc a scandal to the 
name of gentleman. 
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SirH. With all ray heart, madam — In short, madam, 
your daughter has used me somewhat too familiarly, 
though I have treated her like a woman of quality. 

Lady D. How, sir? 

Sir H, Why, madam, I have offered her a hundred 
guineas. 

Lady D. A hundred guineas ! Upon what score ? 

Sir H, Upon what score ! I^rd, lord, how these 
old women love to hear bawdy ! — Why, Yaith, ma- 
dam, I have never a double entendre ready at present; 
but I suppose you know upon what score. 

Ang. Hold, sir, stop your abusive tongue, too loose 
/or modest ears to hear Madam, I did before sus- 
pect, that his designs were base, now they're too 
plain ; this knight, this mighty man of wit and hu- 
mour, is made a tool to a knave — Vizard has sent 
him on a bully's errand, to afiront a woman; but I 
scorn the abuse, and him that offered it. 

Ladif D, How, sir, come to affront us ! D'ye know 
who we are, sir ? 

Sir H. Know who you are ! Why, your daughter 
there, is Mr. Vizard's— cousin, I suppose. And for 
you, madam — 1 suppose your lad3rsbip to be one of 
those civil, obliging, discreet old gentlewomen, who 
keep their visiting days for the Entertainment of their 
presenting friends, whom they treat with imperial 
tea, a private room, and a pack of cards* Now I 
suppose you do understand me* 

Lady V. This is beyond sufferance ! But say, thou 
abusive man, what injury have you ever received from 
me, or mine, thus to engage you in this scandalous 
aspersion. 

Ang. Yes, sir, what cause, what motives could in- 
duce you thus to debase yourself below your rank ? 

Sir H. Heyday ! Now, dear Roxana, and you, 
my fair Statira, be not so very heroic in your style : 
Vizard's letter may resolve you, and answer all the 
impertinent questions you have made me* 

H 
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Xorfj/ D. end Jng. We appeal to that. 

Sir H. And I'll stand to't ; be read it to me, and 
the contents were prelty plain, 1 [bought. 

Ang. Here, sir, peruse it, and see how much we 
are injured, and you deceived. 

Sir H. \Opening the Letter.'] Bui hold, madam, - 
[To Lady Darling.] before I read I'll make some 
condition: — Mr. Vizard says hore, that I wiin't scruple 
thirty or forty pieces. Now, titodum, if you have 
clapped in another cypher to tlic account, and made 
it three or foar hundred, 'egnd I'll not stand to't. 

Lady D. The letter, sir, shall answer you. 

Sir H. Well then— [Reads.] Out of mi/ earnest in- 
cUaation to serve your ladyship, and my cousin An- 
gehca — Ay, ay, the very words, I can say it by heart 
— / have sent Sir Harry ^ildoir to — What tlie devil's 
this ? — Sent Sir Harry Wildair to court my cousin — 
He read to me quite a different ihing — He's a geafU" 
nan t>f great parts and fortune — He's a son of a whore, 
and a rascal — And would muhe your daughter very 

happy [Whistles.] in a huiliand. ILooksJuolish, and 

htms aSoTig.} — Oh! poor Sir Harry, what have thy 
angry stars designed i 

Ang. Now, sir, I hope you need no instigation to 
redress our wrongs, since even the injury points the 
way. 

Lady D. Think, sir, that our blood far many gene- 
rations has run in the purest channel of unsullied ho< 

Sir H. Ay, marfam. [Botm to her. 

Artg. Coiiaider what a tender flower is woman's re- 
putation, which the least air of foul detraction blasts. 

Sir H. Yes, madam. [Bom to the other. 

Lady D. Call then to mind your rudt and scan- 
dalous behaviour. 

Sir H. Right, madam. [Bout again. 

Ang. Remember the base price you offered me. 
5 ££«tf. 
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Sir H. l^^eiy trac, niadam. Was ever man so ca- 
techized ? 

Lady D. And think that Vizard, — villain Visard,— « 
eattsed all this, yet lives : that's all : farewell. 

Sir H. Stay, madam, [To Ladt DARiiNO,] one 
word ; is there no other way to redress ybur wrongs, 
but by fighting ? 

Lady D. Only one, sir; which, if you can think 
ofy you may do : you know the business I entertained 
you for. 

Sir H^ I understand you, madam. [Exit Ladt 
Darling.] Here am I brought to a very pretty di- 
lemma. 1 must commit murder, or commit matri« 
roony ; which is the best now ? a licence from Doc- 
tors* Commons, or a sentence from the Old Bailey ? 
— If I kill my man, tlie law hangs me ; if I marry 
my woman, I shall hang myself. But, damn it- 
cowards dare fight : — 1*11 marry, that's the most daring 
action of the two* [ExU* 



SCENE XI. 



Ntwgaic* 

Clikcher Senior, solus. 

Clinch, sen. How severe and melancholy are New- 
gate reflections ! Last week my father died ; yester- 
day I turned beau ; to-day I am laid by the heels, 

and to-morrow shall be hung by the neck. 1 was 

:agreeing with a bookseller about printing an account 
of my journey through France and Italy ; but now 
the history of my travels must be through Holbora 
to Tyburn. — " The last dying speech of Beau Clin- 
cher, that was gmng to the Jubilee—Come, a half- 
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penny a-piece." — A ead sound, a sad sound, Yaith ! 
T'is one way to have a. man's death make a great noise 
in the world. 

Enltr Tom Eruahd. 

A reprieve! a reprieve! thou dear, dear — damned 

rogue. Where have you been ? Thou art the most 

welcome — son of a whore; where'? my clothes? 

Tom. Sir, I see where mine are. Cojne, sir, slripi 

Clinch, sen. Sir, you cannot master me, for I am 
twenty thousand strong, [Exevnt,slriiggling. 



Lady Dariing's Hmtse. 

Enter Sir H. Wildair, itifh Cardt; Servants 

following. 
Sir H. Here, fly all around, and bear these as A\- 
rected; you to Westminster, you to St. James's, and 
you into the cily. Tell all my Iriends, a bridegroom's 
joy invites their presence. Tell them, I am married. 
If any ask to vr horn, make no reply; but Icll them, 
that I am married ; that joy shall crown the day, 
and love the night. Begone, fly, 

Enter Colonel Standard. 
A thousand welcomes, friend ; my pleasure's now 
complete, since I can share it wilh my friend : brisk 
joy shall bound from mE to yuu ; then back again ; 
and, like the sun, grow warmer by redection. 

Ctihnel S. You are always pleasant. Sir Harry ; but 
this transcends yourself ; whence proceeds it J 

Sir H. Canst thou not guess, my friend p Whence 
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flows all earthly joy ? WbAt is the life of nfan^ and 

soul of pleasure ? Woman. What fires the heart 

with transport, and the soul with raptures ?-^'Lovely 

woman What is the master-stroke and i^mile of 

the creation, but charmihg, virtuous woman I — Me- 
tbinks, my friend, you relish not my joy. What is 
the cause? 

Colonel S, Caiist thou not gue^s?-— What is the hane 
of man, and scourge of life, but woman?— What is 
the heathenish idol man sets up, and is damned for 
worshipping ? Treacherous woman.-^ Woman, whose 
composition inverts httnianity ; their bodies heavenly, 
but their souls are clay. 

SirH, Come, come, colonel, this is too much: I 
know your wrongs received from Lurewell may 
excuse your resentment against her. But it is unpar* 
donable to chaise the failings of a single woman 
upon the whole sex. I have found one, whose vir« 
tues 

Colonels* So have I, Sir Harry; I have found 
one whose pride's above yielding to a prince. And 
if lying, dissembling, perjury, and falsehood, be lio 
breaches in a wean's honour, she is as innocent as 
in&ncy. 

SirH. Well, colonel, I find your opinion grows 
stronger 'by opposition ; I shall now, therefore, wav« 
the argament, and only beg you for this day to make 
a show of complaisance at least. — Here comes my 
charming bride. 

EfUer Lady Dari^ikg and AviPelica. 

Colonel S. [Saluting Angelica.] I wish you» 
nadam, all the joys of love and fortune. 

Enter Clincher Junior* 

Clinch, jnn. Gentlemen and ladies, Fm just upon 
die spur, and have only a minute to take m^ kAN«« 
Sir H. WJutber are you bound, 6U ) 

H 3 
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Clinch, jun. Bound, sir! I'm going Co the Jubilee, 
sir. 

Lady D. Bless mr, cousin ! how came you by these 
elothes i 

Clinch.Jun. Clothes! hal ha, 1 ha! therarest jest I 
ha! ha! ha! I shall bui'sl, by Jupiter Ammon — I 
shall bunt. 

Ladi/ D. Whet's the matlcr, cousin 1 

Clinch, jun. The mailer! La I ha! Why, an ho- 
nest porter, ba! ha! ha! has knocked out my bro- 
ther's brains — ha! ha! ha! 

Sir H. A very good jest, i'faith — ha! ha! ha! 

Clinch. Jim. Ay, sir ; but the best jest of all is, he 
knocked out bis brains with a bammcr-'and so he is 
as dead as a door nail ! ha! ha! ha! 

Lodt/ D. And do ynu laugh, wretch ? 

CUnch.jvn. Laugh! ha! ha! ha! let nie see eVr a 
younger brother in England, that won't laugh at such 
a jest! 

Ang. You appeared a very sober, pious gentleman, 
some hours ago. 

Clinch. jun. Pshaw! I was a fool then: but now, 
madam, I'ra a wit; I can rake now. As for your 
part, madam, you might have had me once; but 
now, madam, if you should tall to ealinj; chalk, or 
gnawing the sheets, it is none of my fault. Now, 
madam, 1 have got an estate, and I must go to the 
Jubilee. 

Enter Clincher, Senior, in a Blanktt. 
Clinch. ieH. Must you so, rogue — mustyef You will 
go to the Jubilee, will you i 

Clinch.Jun. A ghost ! a ghost t send for the Dean 
and Chapter presently. 

Clinch, sen. A ghost ! No, no, sirrah ! I'm an elder 
brother, rogue. 

Clinch. jun. I don'l care a. farthing foi; that; Tin 
sure you're dead in law. — ^ . 
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Clinch, sen. Why so, sirrah — why so ? 

Clinch, jtm. Because, sir, I can get a fellow to 
swear he knocked out your brains. 

Hir H. An odd way of swearing a man out of hi^ 
life! 

Clinch, jun. Smell him, gentlemen, he has a deadly 
scent about him. 

Clinch, sen. Truly the apprehensions of death may 
have made me savour a little. O, lord ! the colonel ! 
The apprehension of him may make the savour 
worse, Vm afraid. 

Clinch, jun. In short, sir, were you a ghost, or bro- 
ther, or devil, I will go to the Jubilee, by Jupiter 
Ammon. 

Colonels. Go to the Jubilee! go to the bear-gar- 
den. Get you lo your native plough and cart; con- 
verse with animals like yourselt, sheep and oxen : 
men are creatures you don't understand. 

Enter a Servant, who whispers Wildair. 

Sir H. Let them alone, Colonel, their folly will be 
now diverting. Come, gentlemen, we'll dispute this 
point some other time. — Madam, shall I beg you to 
entertain the company in the next room for a mo-* 
ment. [To Ladt Darling. 

Ladff D. With all my heart Come, gentlemen. 

[Exeunt all but Wildair. 

Sir H. A lady to inquire for me ! Who can this 
be? 

Enta- Lady Lurewell. 

Oh, madam, this favour is beyond my expectation — 
to come uninvited to dance at my wedding.—. 
What d'ye gaze at, madam ? 

Lad^ L. A monster — if thou'rt married, thou'rt 
the most perjured wretch that e*er avouch 'd deceit. 

Sir H. Heyday ! Why, madam, I'm sure I nevef 
swore to marry you: 1 made, indeed, a %\\^\. ^\^ 
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mise, upon condition of your granting me a small fa- 
vour; but you would not consent, you know. 

Ladt/ L. How he upbraids me wilb my shame! — 
Can you deny your binding vowb, when this appears 
a witness against your falsehood? [Slivais a Ring.'] 
Methinks the motto of this sacred pledge should fiaah 
confusion in your guilty face — Read, read here the 
binding words of love and honour — words not un- 
known to your perfiilious tongue, though utter stran- 
gers to your tri'acherons heart. 

Sir U. The woman's stark staring mad, that's ccr- 

Lady L. Was it maliciously designed to let mc lind 
my misery when past redress? To let me know you, 
only to know you faist:? Had not cursed chance 
showed me the motto, I had been happy; the fint 
knowledge I had of you was fatal to me — and this 
second worse, 

,S(> H, What the devil is all (his ! Madam, I'm not 
at leisure for raillery at present, I have weiighly af- 
fairs upon my hands; the business of pleasure, ma- 
dam: any other time {G<Mng. 

Lady L. Stay, I conjure you, stay. 

Sir H. 'Faith, I can't, my bride expects me; but 
harkye, when the honey-moon is over, about a month 
or two hence, 1 may do you a small favour. [Exit. 

Lady L. Grant me some wild expressions, Hea- 
vens, or I shall burst. Woman's weakness, man's 
falsehood, my own shame, and love's disdain, at once 

swell up my breast Words, words, or I shall 

burst. [Going'. 

iJnier Colonel Standard, 

Colonel S. Stay, madam, you need not shun my 

sight; for, if you are perfect woman, you have coi> 

fidence to outlace a crime, and bear the charge of 

guilt without a blush. 

J^c/f L. The charge of guilt ! What, making a 
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fool of you ? IVe done it, and glory in the act : dissem* 
bling to the prejadice of men is virtue ; and every 
look, or sign, or smile, or tear that can deceive, is 
meritorious. 

Colonel S. Very pretty principles, truly. If there 
be truth in woman, 'tis now in thee. Come, madam, 
you know that you're discovered, and, being sensible 
that you cannot escape, you would now turn to bay. 
That ring, madam, proclaims you guilty. 

Lady L. O monster, villain, perfidious villain ! Has 
he told you? 

Colonel S. I'll tell it you, and loudly too. 

Lady L, O, name it not Yet, speak it out, 'tis 

so just a punishment for putting faith in man, that I 
will bear it all. Speak now, what his busy scandal, 
and your improving malice, both dare utter. 

Colonels. Your falsehood can't be reached by malice 
nor by satire; your actions are the justcst libel on 
your fame ; your words, your looks, your tears, I did 
believe in spite of common fame. Nay, 'gainst mine 
own eyes, I still maintained your truth. I imagined 
Wildair's boasting of your favours to be the pure re- 
sult of his own vanity : at last he urged your taking 
presents of him; as a convincing proof of which, 
you yesterday from him received that ring, which 
ring, that I might be sure he gave it, I lent him for 
that purpose. 

Lady L. Ha! you loit it him for that purpose ! 
Colonel S. Yes, yes, madam, I lent it him for that 

purpose No denying it — I know it well, for I 

have worn it long, and desire it now, madam, to re* 
store it to the just owner. 

Lady L. The just owner ! Think, sir, think but of 
what importance 'tis to own it: if you have love and 
honour in your soul, 'tis then most justly yours; if 
not, you are a robber, and have stolen it basely. 

Colonel S, Ha ! your words, like meeting flints, 
have struck a light, to show me something strange 
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But tell mc insiamly, is not your real name 

Manly ? 

Ladg t. Answer me first : did not you receive thii 
ring about twelve years ago/ 
Colonel S. I did. 

Lady L. And were not you about that time enter- 
tuned two nights at the house of Sir Oliver Manly, 
in Oxfordshire 1 

Colonel S. I was ! T was ! [Rum to her, and em- 
hracei Aer.] The blest remembrance fires my soul with 
transport 1 know the rest you are ihe charm- 
ing she, and 1 the happy man. 

Lady L. How has blind fortune stumbled on the 
right? But wrhere have jon wandered since f — Twai 
cruel to forsake me. 

Colonel S. The particulars of my fortune are too 
tedious now : but to discharge mysi-lf from the stain 
of dishonour, 1 must tell you, that immediately upon 
my return to the university, my cider brother and I 
quarrelled ; my father, to prevent farther mischief, 
posts me away to travel: I wrote to you from Lon- 
don, but fear the letter came not to your hands. 

Lady L. I never had the least account of you by 
letter or oiherwise. , 

ColiinelS, Three years I lived abroad, and at my 
return found you were gone out of the kingdom, 
though none could tell mewhither: missing you thus, 
I went to Flanders, served my king till the peace 
commenced; then fortunately going on board at 
Amsterdam, one ship transported us both to England. 
At the lin.t aight I loved, though ignorant of the 

bidden cause You may remember, madam, that, 

talking once of marriage, [ told you I was engaged — 
to your dear self I meant. 

Lady L. Then men are slill most generous and 
brave — and, to reward your truth, an estate of three 
thousand pounds a year waits your acceptance ; and, 
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if I can satisfy you in my past conduct, I shall ex- 
pect the honourable perfurmance of your promise, 
and that you will stay with mo in England. 

Colonel S, Stay. Nor fame nor glory e'er shall part 
us more. My honour can be no where more con- 
cerned than here. 

Enter Sie H*. Wildair and Angelica. 

Oh, Sir Harry ! Fortune has acted miracles.. to-day: 
the story's strange and tedious, but all amounts to 
this — that woman's mind is charming as her person, 
and I am made a convert too to beauty^ 

Sir U. I wanted only this, ^o make my j^easure 
perfect. 

Enter Smuggler. 

Smug. So, gentlemen and ladies, I'm glad to find 
you so merry ; is my gracious nephew among ye ? 

Sir H. Sir, he dares not show his face among 
such honourable company; for your gracious ne« 
phew is — 

Smug. What, sir ? Have a care what you say. 

Sir H. A villain, sir. 

Smug. With all my heart. I'll pardon you the 
beating me^ for that very word. And pray. Sir 
Harry, when you see him next, tell him this news 
from me, that I have disinherited him— that I will 
leave him as poor as a disbanded quarter-master.— 
Oh, Sir Harry, he is as hypocritical 

Lady L. As yourself, Mr. Alderman. How fares 

my good old nurse, pray, sir? Come, Mr. Alder* 

man, for once let a woman advise : — Would you be 
thought an honest man, banish covetousness, that 
worst gout of age : avarice is a poor, pilfering, quality 
of the soul, and will as certainly rlieat, a^ a thief 
would steal. Would you be th()u^;ht a reformer of 
the times, be less severe in your consur-s, less rigid in 
your precepts, and more strict in your example. 
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Sir H. Right, madam, virtue flows freer from imi* 
tation than compulsion; of which, Colonel, your 
conversion and mine are just examples. 

In vain are musty morals tau^t in schools. 
By rigid teachers, and as rigid rules. 
Where virtue with a frowning aspect snuids. 
And frights the pupil from its rough commands. 

But woman 

Charming woman can true converts make, 
We love the precept for the teacher's sake. 
Virtue in them appears so bright, so gay. 
We hear with transport, and with pride obey. 

[Exeuni omnts. 
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REMARKS. 



This comedy, by a favourite writer, bad a reception, 
on .the first night of its appearance, far inferior to 
that of his other productions. It was, with difficulty^ 
saved from condenuiation ; and the author, in his pre-t 
£Eice, has boldly charged some secret enemies with 
having attempted its destruction. 

Dramatic authors have fewer enemies at the pre- 
sent period, or they have more humility, than for^ 
merly. For now, when their works are hissed, from 
the stage, they acknowledge they have had a fair trial, 
and deserve their fate. Wherefore should an aun 
thor seek for remote causes, to account for his failures, 
when to himself alone, he is certain ever to impute all 
his success? 

Neither the wit, humour, nor the imitation of na- 
ture, in this play, are of that forcible kind, with which 
the audience had been usually delighted by Far* 
qubar ; and, that the moral gave a degree of supe^ 
riority to this drama, was, in those days, of little con^ 
sequence : -^he theatre was ordained, it was thought^ 
for mere pleasure, nor did any one wish it should 
degenerate into instruction. 

It may be consolatory to the disappointed authors 

of the present day, to find, how the celebrated a.\xlUQ&. 
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of this ' comedy was incommoded with theatrical 
crosses. He was highly offended, that his play was 
not admired ; still more angry„ that there was an 
empty house, on his sixth night, and more angry 
still, that the Opera House, for the benefit of a 
French dancer, was, about this time, filled even to the 
annoyance of the crowded company. The following 
are his own words on the occasion : 

'^ It is the prettiest way in the world of despisii^ 
the French king, to let him see that we can afford mo-« 
Bey to bribe his dancer^ when he, poor man, has ex-< 
hausted all his stock, in buying some pitiful towns 
and principalities. What can be a greater compli- 
ment to our generous nation, than to have the lady on 
her re-tour to Paris, boast of her splendid entertain- 
ment in England : of the complaisance, liberty, and 
good nature of a people, who thronged her house so 
full, that she had not room to stick a pin ; and left a 
poor fellow, who had the misfortune of being one 
of themselves, without one farthing, for half a yeai^s 
pains he had taken for their entertainment.'' 

This complaint is curious, on account of the talents 
of the man who makes it; and, for the same cause, 
highly reprehensible. If Farquhar, thought him- 
self superior to the French dancer, why did he ho- 
nour her by a comparison ? and, if he wanted bread, 
why did he not suffer in silence, rather than insi- 
nuate, he should like to receive it, through the 
medium of a benefit? 

A hundred years of refinement (the exact time 
since this author wrote) may have weakened the force 
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of tbe dramatic pen; but it has, happily, elevated 
authors above the servile spirit of dedications, or the 
meaner practice, of taking public benefits. 

As the moral of this comedy has been mentioned 
as one of its highest recommendations, it must be 
added — that, herein, tbe author did not invent, but 
merely adopt, as his own, an occurrence which 
took place in Paris, about that period, just as he has 
represented it in his last act. The Chevalier de 
Chastiiion was the man who is personated by young 
Mirabel, in this extraordinary event ; and the Cheva- 
liers friend, his betrotlied wife, and his beautiful 
courtesan, are all exactly described in the characters 
of Duretete, Oriana, and Lamorce. 

Having justly abridged Farquhar of the honour 
of inventing a moral, it may be equally just, to 
make a slight apology for his chagrin at the slen- 
der receipts of his sixth night. — He once possessed the 
income, which arose from a captain's commission in the 
army ; and having prudently conceived that this little 
revenue would not maintain a wife, he had resolved to 
live single, unless chance should bestow on him a wo- 
man of fortune. His person and address were so 
extremely alluring, that a woman of family, but of 
no fortune, conceiving the passion she felt for him to 
be love, pretended she possessed wealth, and deceiv- 
ed him into a marriage, which plunged them both 
into the utmost poverty. 

This admirable dramatist seems to have been born 
for a dupe. In his matrimonial distress, he applied 
to a nobleman, who had professed a friendship for 
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INCONSTANT. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE I. 



The Street. 



Enter Dugard, and his Man^ Petit, in Riding 

Habits. 

Dug, Sirrah, what's o'clock ? 

Petit, Turned of eleven, sir. 

Dug, No more! We have rid a swinging pace from 
Nemours, since two this morning ! Petit, run to Rous- 
seau's, and bespeak a dinner, at a Lewis d'or a head^ 
to be ready by one. 

Petit, How many will there be of you, sir ? 

Dug, Let me see — Mirabel one, Duretete two, my- 
self three 

Petit, And I four. 

Dug, How now, sir? at your old travelling fajnili^ 
arity ! When abroad, you had some fteedom^ W vi^^X. 
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of better company, but among my friends, at Paris, 
pray remember your distance — Begone, sir ! [Exit 
Petit.] This fellow's wit was necessary abroad, but 
he's too cui;ning for a domestic ; I must dispose of 
him some way else. — Who's here ? Old Mirabel, and 
my sister ! — my dearest sister! 

Enter Old Mirabel and Oriana. 

Oriana. My Brother! Welcome?.. 

Dug^ Monsieur Mirabel I I'm heartily glad to see 
you. 

Old Mir, Honest Mr. Dugard, by the blood of the 
Mirabels, Tm your most humble servant ! 

Dug. Why, sir, you ve cast your skin, sure ; you're 
brisk and gay — lusty health aboift you — no siga of 
age, but your silver hairs. 

Old Mir, Silver hairs ! Then they are quicksilver 
hairs, sir. Whilst I have golden pockets, let my hairs 
be silver, an* they will. Adsbud, sir, I can dance, and 
sing, and drink, and — no, I can't wench. But Mr. 
Dugard, no news of my son Bob in all your travels? 

Dug. Your son's come home, sir. 

Old Mir. Come home ! Bob come home ! By . the 
blood of the Mirabels, Mr. Dugard, what sa;y youf 

Oriana. Mr. Mirabel returned, sir?. 

Dug. He's certainly come, and you may see him 
within this hour or two. 

Old Mir. Swear it, Mr. Dugard, presently swear 

it. 

Dug. Sir, he came to town with me this roorniRg ; 
I left him at the Banieurs, being a little disordered af- 
ter riding, and I shall see him again presently. 

Old Mir. What ! and he was ashamed to ask a 
blessing with his boots on ! A nice dog ! Well, an4 
how fares the young rogue, ha ? 

Dug* A fine gentleman, sir ; Hell be his own mcs- 
senger. 
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Old Mir, A fine gentleman ! But is the rogue like 
me still ? 

Dug, Why, yes, sir; he's very like his mother, and 
as like you, as most modern sons are to their fathers. 

Old Mir. Why, sir, don't you think that I begat 
him ? 

Dug. Why, yes, sir; you married his mother, and 
he inherits your estate. He's very like you, upon my 
word. 

Oriana, And pray, brother, what's become of his 
honest companion, Duretete? 

Dug. Who, the captain? The very same, he went 
abroad ; he's the only Frenchman 1 ever knew, that 
could not change. Your son, Mr. Mirabel, is more 
obliged to nature for that fellow's composition, than 
for his own : for he's more happy in Duretete's folly 
than his own wit. In short, they are as inseparable 
as finger and thumb ; but the first instance in the 
world, I believe, of opposition in friendship. 

Old Mir. Very well : will he be home, to dinner, 
Uiink ye ? 

Dug. Sir, he has ordered me to bespeak a dinner 
for us at Rousseau's, at a Lewis d'or a head. 

Old Mir. A Lewis d'or a head ! Well said. Bob ; by 
die blood of the Mirabels, Bob's improved ! But, Mr. 
Dugard, was it so civil of Bob, to visit Monsieur Rous- 
seau, before his own natural father, eh? Harkye, 
Oriana, what think you now, of a fellow that can eat 
and drink ye a whole Lewis d'or at a sitting? He must 
be as strong as Hercules ; life and spirit in abund- 
ance. Before Gad, I don't wonder at these men of 
quality, that their own wives can't serve them I A 
Lewis d'or a head ! 'tis enough to stock the whole na- 
tion with bastards, 'tis, 'faith ! Mr. Dugard, 1 leave 
you with your sister. [Exit. 

Dug. Well, sister, I need not ask you how you do, 
your looks resolve me ; fair, tall, well-shaped; you're 
almost grown out of my remembrance. 
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Oriana, Why, tnjly, brother, I look pretty well, 
thank nature, and my toilet ; I eat three meals a day, 
am very merry when up, and sleep soundly when Fm 
down. 

Dug. But, sister, you remember that upon my going 
abroad, you would chuse this old gentleman for you^ 
guardian ; he's no more related to our family, than 
Prester John, and I have no reason to think you mis- 
trusted my management of your fortune ; Therefore, 
pray be so kind as to tell me, without reservation, the 
true cause of making such a choice. 

Oriana. Lookye, brother, you were going a ram- 
bling, and 'twas proper, lest I should go a rambling 
too, that somebody should take care of me. Old 
Monsieur Mirabel is an honest gentleman, was our fa- 
thers friend, and has a young lady in his house, whosQ 
company 1 like, and who has chosen him for her guar? 
dian as well as 1. 

Dug, Who, Mademoiselle Bisarre? 

Oriana, The same ; we live merrily together, with- 
out scandal or jreproach ; we make much of the old 
gentleman between us, and he takes care of us ; all 
the week we dance and sing, and upon Sundays, go 
iirst to church, and then to the play. — Now, brother 
besides these motives for chusing this gentleman for 
my guardian, perhaps I had some private reasons. . 

Dug. Not so private as you imagine, sister; your 
love to young Mirabel's no secret, I can assure you, 
but so public, that all your friends are ashamed 
on't. 

Oriana* O' my word, then, my friends are very bash- 
ful ; though I'm afraid, sir, that those people are not 
ashamed enough at their own crimes, who have so 
many blushes to spare for th^ faults of their neigh- 
bours. 

Dug. Ay, but, sister, the people say 

Oriana. Pshaw ! hang the people ! they'll talk 
treason, aiid profane their Maker; must we, therefore. 
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infer, that our king is a tyrant, and religion a cheat? 
Lookye, brother, their court of inquiry is a tavern, 
and their informer, claret : They think as they drink, 
and swallow reputations like loches; a lady's health 
goes briskly round with the glass, but her honour is 
lost in the toast. 

Dug, Ay, but sister, there is still something 

Oriana. If there be something, brother, 'tis none of 
the people's something : Marriage is my thing, and 
I'll srick to't. 

Dug, Marriage ! young Mirabel marry ! he'll 
build churches sooner. Take heed, sister, though 
your honour stood proof to his home-bred assaults, 
you must keep a stricter guard for the future : He 
has now got the foreign air, and the Italian softness ; 
his wit's improved by converse, his behaviour finished 
by observation, and his assurances confirmed by suc- 
cess. Sister, I can assure you, he has made his con- 
quests ; and 'tis a plague upon your sex, to be the 
soonest deceived, by those very men that you know 
have been false to others. — But then, sister, he's as 
fickle— 

Oriana, For God's sake, brother, tell me no more 
of his faults, for, if you do, I shall run mad for him : 
Say no more, sir ; let me but get him into the bands 
of matrimony. Til spoil his wandering, I waKant 
him ; I'll do his business. that way, never fear. 

Dug. Well, sister, I won't pretend to understand 
the engagements between you and your lover ; I ex- 
pect when you have need of my counsel or assistance, 
you will let me know more of your affairs. Mirabel 
is a gentleman, and as -far as my honour and interest 
can reach, you may command me, to the furtherance 
of your happiness : In the mean time, sister, 1 have a 
great mind to make you a present of another humble 
2>crvant ; a fellow that I took up at Lyons, who has* 
served me honestly ever since. 

Oriana, Then why will you part vritVv Vx\m \ 
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Dug* He has gained so insufferably on my good- 
humour, that he*8 grown too familiar ; but the fel- 
low's cunning, and may be serviceable to you in your 
affair with Mirabel. Here he comes. 

Enter Petit. 

Well, sir, have you been at Rousseau's ? 

Fetit. Yes, sir, and who should 1 find there but 
Mr. Mirabel and the captain, hatching as warmly 
over a tub of ice, as two hen pheasants over a brood-^ 
They would not let me bespeak any thing, for they 
had dined before I came. 

Dvg. Come, sir, you shall serve my sister, I shall 
still continue kind to you ; and if your lady recom* 
mends your diligence, upon trial, Til use my interest 
to advance you. — Wait on your lady home, Petit. 

[Egit. 

Fetit. A chair ! a chair ! a chair ! 

Oriana. No, no, Til walk home, 'tis but next door. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 



A Tavern. 



Young Mirabel and Duretete discoveredf rising 

from Table. 

Fw Mir. Welcome to Paris once more, my dear 
Captain ; we have eat heartily, drank roundly, paid 
plentifully, and let it go for once. I liked every thing 
but our women; they looked so lean and tawdry, 
poor creatures I Tis a sure sign the army is not paid. 
Give me the plump Venetian, brisk, and sanguine, 
that smiles upon mc like the glowing sun, and meets 
2 
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:inylips like spark line; wine, her person, shining as 
the glass, and spirit, like the foamingiiquor. 

Dur, Ah, Mirabel, Italy I grant you ; but for our 
women here in France, they are such thin, brawn, 
fallen jades, a man may as well make a bed-fellow of 
a cane chair. 

Y, Mir, France! A light, unseasoned country, no- 
thing but feathers, foppery, and fashions. — There's no- 
thing on this side the Alps worth my humble service 
t'ye — Ha, Ronia la Santa! — Italy for my money ! — 
their customs, gardens, buildings, paintings, music, 
-policies, wine, and women ! the paradise of the 
world ! — not pestered with a parcel of precise, old, 
gouty fellows, that would debar their children every 
pleasure, that they themselves are past the sense of; — 
command me to the Italian familiarity — "Here, son, 
there's fifty crowns, go, pay your girl her week's allow- 
ance." 

Dur. Ay, these are your fathers, for you, that un- 
derstand the necessities of young men ! not like our 
musty dads, who, because they cannot fish themselves, 
would muddy the water, and spoil the sport of them 
that can. But now you talk of the plump, what d ye 
think of a Dutch woman? 

Y, Mir, A Dutch woman's too compact, — nay, 
every thing among them is so ; a Dutch man is thick, 
a Dutch woman is squab, a Dutch horse is round, a 
Dutch dog is short, a Dutch ship is broad bottomed ; 
and, in short, one would swear, that the whole pro- 
duct of the country were cast in the same mould with 
their cheeses. 

Dur, Ay, but Mirabel, you have forgot the Eng- 
lish ladies. 

. Y, Mir. The women of England were excellent, did 
they not take such unsufferable pains to ruin, what na- 
ture has made so incomparably well ; they would be 
delicate creatures indeed, could they but thoroughly 
arrive at the French mien, or entirely lecil a\QTv^\ ^^ 

c 
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they only spoil a very good air of their own, by u 
awkward imitftiioa of ours. But come, Ouretete,lat 
us mind the business in hand; Mistresses we muit 
bave, and must take up with the manufacture of the J 
place, and upon a competent diligence, we shell ^tit 
those in Paris shall match the Italians from top ta \ 

Dvr. Ay, Mirabel, you will do well enough, btil 
what will become of your friend i you know, I am so ' 
plaguy bashful J so naturally an ass upon these occft* 

Y.Mir. Pshaw! you must beholder, man! Tr*- , 
vel three years, and bring home such a baby as basb- < 
fulness! A great lusty fellow, and a suldier; lie upoa , 
it ! 

Dur. Lookyr, sir, lean visit, and I can ogle a littl% 
— as thus, or thus now. Then I can kiss abund- ' 
antly — but if they chance to give me a fotbidding ' 
look, as some women, you know, have a deviliah cait . 
with their eyes — or if they cry, " What do you mean? 
what d'ye la+ie me fur f Fie, sir, remember who 1 am, ( 
sir — A person of quality to be used at this rate I'— < 
'Egad, I'm struck as flat as a fryingpau. 

Y.Mir. Words of course! never mind them : Turn 
you about upon your heel, with a janiee air ; hum out 
the end of an old song ; cut a cross caper, and at het- 
again, 

Dur. [Imitates Aim,] No, hang it, 'twill never dol ' 
— Ouns ! what did my father mean, by sucking ms , 
up in an university, or to think that 1 should gaiu any i 
thing by my head, in a nation, whose genius lies all ia 
ihpir heels ! — Well, if ever I come lu have children of 
my own, they shall have the education of the country 
— they shall learn to dance, before they can walk, 
and be.taught losing, before they can speak. | 

Y.Mir. Come, come, throw i.H" that childish hu- ■ 
niour— put on assurance, there's no avoiding it ; stand 
all hazards, ihou'rt a stout, lusty felluw, und hast • 
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good estate ; — look bluff, hector, you have a good side- 
box face, a pretty impudent face ; so, that's pretty well. 
— This fellow went abroad like an ox, and is returned 
like an ass. [Aside* 

Uur, Let me see now, how 1 look. [Fulls out a 
Pocket QlasSy and looks on tV.] A side-box face, say 
you ! — ^'Egad, 1 don't like it, Mirabel ! Fie, sir, don't 
abuse your friends, 1 could not wear such a face for 
the best countess in Christendom. 

Y. Mir. Why can't you, blockhead, as well as I f 
Dur. Why, thou hast impudence to set a good face 
upon any thing } 1 would change half my gold for 
balf thy brass, with all my heart. Who comes here ? 
Odso, Mirabel, your father ! 

Enter Old Miuabcl. 

Old Mir. Where's Bob ?— dear Bob ? 

Y. Mir, Your blessing, sir ? 

Old Mir. My blessing ! Damn ye, ye young rogue, 
why did not you come lo see your father hrst, sirrah ? 
My dear boy, I am heartily glad to see thee, my dear 
dhildy 'faith ! — Captain Duretete, by the blood of the 
Mirabels, I'm yours ! Well, my lads, ye look bravely, 
Yaith. — Bob, bast got any money left? 

Y. Mir, Not a farthing, sir. 

Old Mir, Why, then, 1 won't gi' thee a souse. 

Y, Mir^ I did but jest, here's ten pistoles. 

Old Mir. Why, then, here's ten more : 1 love to be 
charitable to those that don t want it. — Well, and 
how do you like Italy, my boys ? 

F. Mir, O, the garden of the world, sir ! Rome, 
Naples, Venice, Milan, and a thousand others — all 
fine. 

Old Mir. Ay ! say you so ? And they say, that Chi- 
ari is very fine too. 

Dur, Indifferent, sir, very indifferent ; a very scurvy 
tir, the most unwholesome to a French constitution 
in the world. 

c 2 
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Old Mir. Misinfurmcd li 
beaien tbere i 

Y. Mir. Beaten, sir • we beaten ! 

Old Mir. Why, hftwwusit, pray, sweet sirf 

Y. Mir. Sir, the Cftploin will tell you. 

Dur. No, sir, your sob will tellyou. 

Y. Mir. The captain was in the action, sir. 

Dur. Your son saw more than 1, sir, for he was s 

Old Mir. Confound you both, for a brage of cow- 
ards ! here arc no (icrmans lo overhear you — why 
don't ye tell me how it nasi 

Y.Mir. Why, then, you must know, that wc march- 
ed up a body of the finest, bravest, well dressed fel- 
lows in the universe ; cur commanders at the head of 
us, all lace and feather, like so many beaux at a ball 
— I don't believe there was a man uf them but could 
dance a charmer, Morbleuu. 

Old Mir. Dance! very well, preliy fellows, 'faith f 

Y. Mir. We capered up lo their very trenches, and 
there saw, peeping over, a parcel of scare-crow, 
olive-coloured, gunpowder fellows, as ugly as the dei 
vil. 

Dur. E'gad, I shall never forget the looks of thera, 
while 1 have breath to fetch. 

Y. Mir. They were so civil, indeed, as to welcome 
us wilh their cannon ! but for the res!, we found them- 
such unmunnerly, rude, unsociable dogs, that we grewi 
tired of their company, and so we eVn danced baclc 
again. 

OlilMir. And did ye all tome back ? 

Y. Mir. No, two or three thousand of us slaid be- 

Old Mir. Why, Bob, why f 

Y. Mir, Pshaw ! because ihey could nut come that 
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Dur. No, sir, because they could not come that 
uight. 

Y. Mir. But, come, sir, we were talking of some- 
thing else ; pray, how does your lovely charge, the fair 
Oriana ? 

Oid Mir, Ripe, sir, just ripe ; you'll find it better 
engaging with her than with the Germans, let me tell 
you. And what would you say, my young Mars, if 
I had a Venus for thee too ? Come^ Bob, your apart* 
nent is ready, and pray let your friend be my guest 
too ; you shall command the house between ye, and 
ril be as merry as the best of you. [Exeunt. 



ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 



Old Mirabel's House. 



Oriana and Bisarrs. 

. Bis, And you love this young rake, d'ye ? 

Oriana. Yes. ^ 

fiis. In spite of all his ill usage ? 

Oriana. I can't help it. 
. Bis. What's the matter wi' ye ? 

Oriana. Pshaw ! 

Bis. Um ! — before that any young, lying, swearing, 
flattering, rakehelly fellow, should play such tricks 
with me — O, the devil take all your Cassandi^as and 
Cleopatras for me. — I warrant now, you'll play the 
fool when he comes, and say you love him ! eh ? 

c 3 
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Or tana. Most certainly ; I can't dissemble^ Bisanc ; 
besides, 'tis past that, weVe contracted. 

Bis. Contracted! alack-a-day, poor thing! — What, 
you have changed rings, or broken an old broadpiece 
between you ! I would make a fool of any fellow in 
France. Well, I must confess, I do love a little co- 
quetting, with all my heart! my business should be 
to break gold with my lover one hour, and crack my 
promise the next; he should find me one day with a 
prayer book in my hand, and with a play book an-, 
other. — -He should have my consent to buy the 
wiedding ring, and the next moment would I ask him 
his name. 

Oriann. O, my dear ! were there no greater tie up- 
on my heart, than there is upon my conscience, I 
would soon throw the contract out of doors ; but the 
mischief on't is, I am so fond of being tied, that I'm 
forced to be just, and the strength of my passion keeps 
down the inclination of my sex. 

Bis. But here's the old gentleman ! 

Enter Old Mirab£L. 

Old Mir. Where's my wenches ? — where's my two 
little girls? Eh! Have U care, — look to yourselves, 
'faith, they're a coming — the travellers are a coming ! 
Well ! which of you two will be my daughter-in-law 
now ? Bisarre, Bisarre, what say you, madcap } Mi- 
rabel is a pure, wild fellow. 

Bis. I like him the worse. 

Old Mir. You lie, hussy, you like him the better, 
indeed you do ! What say you, my t'other little fil- 
bert, eh ? 

Oriana. I suppose the gentleman will chuse for him- 
self, sir. 

OidMiir, Why, that's discreetly said, and so he 
shall. 
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Enter Mirabel and Duretete ; ihey salute the 

Ladies, 

Bob, harkye, you shall marry one of these girls, sir^ 
rah! 

F. Mir, Sir, Til marry them both, if you please. 

Bis, [Aside,] He'll find that one may serve his turn. 

Old Mir, Both ! why, you young dog, d'ye banter 
me ? — Come, sir, take your choice. — Duretete, you 
shall have your choice too, but Robin shall chuse first. 
— r^^ome, sir, begin. Well I v^hich d'ye like ? 

Y. Mir. Both. 

Old Mir, But which will you marry f 

Y, Mir. Neither. 

Old Mir, Neither! Don't make me angry now, 
Bob — pray, don't me angry. — Lx)okye, sirrah, if I 
don't dance at your wedding to-morrow^ I shall be 
very glad to cry at your grave. ^ 

F. Mir. That's a bull, father. 

Old Mir, A bull ! Why, how now, ungrateful sir, 
did I make thee a man, that thou shouldst make me 
a beast ? 

Y, Mir, Your pardon, sir ; I only meant your ex- 
pression. 

Old Mir, Harkye, Bob, learn better manners to 
your father before strangers ! I won't be angry this 
time : But oons, if ever you do't again, you rascal ! — 
remember what I say. [Exit. 

Y. Mir. Pshaw ! what does the old fellow mean by 
mewing me up herewith a couple of green girls? — 
Come, Duretete, will you go ? 

Oriana, I hope, Mr. Mirabel, you han't forgot — 

Y, Mir, No, no, madam, I han't forgot, I have 
brought you a thousand little Italian curiosities ; I'll 
assure you, madam, as far as a hundred pistoles would 
reach, I han't forgot the least circumstance. 

Oriana. Sir, you misunderstand me. 

y.iUtr. Odso! the relics^ madam, from Rome. I 
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her hand to her mouth, from her mouth to her hea 
aft so conclude in her bed^ categoreraatice. 

^. Mir. Now the game begins, and my fool is < 
tercd. — But here comes one to spoil my sport; n\ 
shall I be teased to death, with this old-fashioned c< 
tract ! I should love her too, if I might do it my o 
ivay, but she'll do nothing without witnesses, forKX>1 
I wonder women can be so immodest ! 

Enter Oriana. 

Well, madam, why d'ye follow me ? 

Oriana, Well, sir, why do you shun me ? 

F. Mir. 'Tis my humour, madam, and I'm natun 
swayed by inclination. 

Oriana. Have you forgot our contract, sir ? 

Y. Mir. All I remem^r of that contract is, tha 
was made some three years ago, and that's enough 
conscience, to forget the rest on't. 

Oriana. Tis sufficient, sir, to recollect the pass 
of it ; for, in that circumstance, I presume, lies 
force of the obligation. 

Y. Mir. Obligations, madam, that are forced u] 
the will, are no tie upon the conscience ; I wa 
slave to my passion, when I passed the instrument, 
j the recovery of my freedom makes the contract V( 

I Oriana. Come, Mr. Mirabel, these expressions I 

pected from the raillery of your humour, but I h 
for very different sentiments from your honour 
generosity. 

Y, Mir. Lookye, madam, as for my generosity, 
at your service, with all my heart : III keep yc 
coach and six horses, if you please, only permit m 
keep my honour to myself. Consider, -madam, 
have no such thing among ye, and 'tis a iflain p 
of policy to keep no faith with reprcfbates — thou 
a pretty little reprobate, and so get thee about thy 
siness! 
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Oriana, Well, sir^ even all this I will allow to the 
gaiety of your temper ; your travels have improv^ 
your talent of talking, but they are not of force/^I 
hope, to impair your morals. 

Y, Mir. Morals ! why, there 'tis again now ! — I tell 
thee, child, there is not the least occasion for morals^ 
in any business between you and I. Don't you know 
that, of all commerce in the world, there is no such 
cozenage and deceit, as in the traffic between man and 
woman? we study all our lives long, how to put 
tricks upon one another. — No fowler lays abroad more 
nets for his game, nor a hunter for his prey, than you 
do, to catch poor innocent men. — Why do you sit 
three or four hours at your toilet in a morning ? only 
with a villanous design to make some poor fellow a 
fool before night. What d'ye sigh for ? — What d'ye 
weep for ? — What d'ye pray for? Why, for a husband : 
That is, you implore Providence to assist you, in the 
just, and pious design, of making the wisest of his 
creatures a fool, and the head of the creation, a slave, 

Oriana. Sir, I am proud of my powei*, and am re- 
solved to use it. 

Y. Mir. Hold, hold, madam, not so fast — As you 
have variety of vanities to make coxcombs of us ; so 
we have vows, oaths, and protestations, of all sorts 
and sizes, to make fools of you — And this, in short, 
my dear creature, is our present condition. I have 
sworn, and lied, bnskly, to gain my ends of you ; 
your ladyship has patched and painted violently, to 
gain your ends of me ; but, since we are both disap- 
pointed, let us make a drawn batile, and part clear on 
both sides. 

Oriana. With all my heart, sir ! give me up my 
contract, and Til never see your face again. 

Y. Mir. Indeed, I won't, child ! 

Oriana. What, sir ! neither do one nor t'other? 

Y, Mir. No, you shall die a maid, unless you please 
to be otherwise, upon my terms. 
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Ortana. What do you intend by this, sir? 
• F. Mir, Why, to starve you into compliant 
lookye, you shall never marry any man ; and you 
as good let me do you a kindness as a stranger. 

Oriana. Sir, you're a 

F. Mir. What am I, ma'am ? 

Oriana. A villain, sir. 

F. Mir. I'm glad on't — I never knew an he 
fellow in my life, but was a villain upon these o 
sions. Han't you drawn yourself, now, into a 
pretty dilemma? ha! ha! ha! the poor lady 
made a vow of virginity, when she thought of mal 
a vow to the contrary. Was ever poor womar 
eheated into chastity ? 

Oriana. Sir, my fiortune is equal to yours, 
friends as powerful, and both shall be put to the 
to do me justice. 

F. Mir. What ! you'll force me to marry you, 
ye ? 

Oriana, Sir, the law shall. 

F. Mir. But the law can't force me to do any tl 
else, can it? 

Oriana. Pshaw, I despise thee — Monster ! 

F. Mir. Kiss and be friends, then — Don't cry, cl 

. and you shall have your sugar plumb — Come, 

4 dam, d'ye think I could be so unreasonable as 

make you fast all your life long ! No, I did but j 

you shall have your liberty — ^ere, take your contr 

and give me mine. 

Oriana. No, I won't. 

F. Mir. Eh I What, is the girl a fool? 

Oriana. No, sir, you shall find me cunning eno 
to do myself justice ; and since I must not depend 
on your love, I'll be revenged, and force you to n 
ry me, out of spite. 

F. Mir. Then I'll beat thee out of spite, 
make a most confounded husband ! 
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Oriana. O, sir, I jshall match ye ! A good husband 
makes a; good %vife at any time. 

Y. Mir. ril rattle down your china about your ears. 

Oriana. And 1*11 rattle about the city, to run you in 
debt for more. 

F, Mir. I'll tear the furbelow off your clothes, and 
when you swoon for vexation, you shan't have a pen- 
ny, to buy a bottle of hartshorn. 

Oriana.. And you, sir> shall have hartshorn in 
abundance. 

F. Mir. I'll keep as many mistresses as I have 
coach horses. 

Oriana. And 111 keep as many gallants as you have 
grooms. 

F. Mir. But, sweet madam, there is such a thing as 
a divorce ! 

Oriana, But, $weet sir, there is such a thing as ali- 
mony ! so divorce on, and spare not. [Exit. 

Y. Mir. Ay, that separate maintenance is the de- 
vil — there's their refuge! — O' my conscience, one 
would take cuckoldom for a meritorious action, be- 
cause the women are so handsomely rewarded for it. 

[Exit. 

Enter Duretete and Petit. 

Dur. And she's mighty peevish, you say? 

Petit. O sir, she has a tongue as long as my leg, 
and talks so crabbed ly, you would think she always 
spoke Welsh. 

Dur. That's an odd language, methinks, for her 
philosophy. 

Petit. But sometimes she will sit you half a day 
without speaking a word, and talk oracles all the while 
by the wrinkles of her forehead, and the motions of 
her eyebrows, 

Dur. Nay, I shall match her in philosophical ogles, 
'faith ! — that's my talent : I can talk best, you must 
knowy when 1 say nothing. 

s 
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Petti. But d'ye ever laughi sir ? 

Dur, Laugh? Won't she endure laughing? ^ 

Petit. Why, she's a critic, sir, she hates a jest, for 
fear it should please her; and nothing keeps her in 
humour, but what gives her the spleen. — ^And then, 
for logic, and all that, you know— — 

Dur. Ay, ay, Vm prepared, I have been practisii^ 
hard words and no sense, this hour, to entertain hen 

Petit, Then place yourself behind this screen, that 
you may have a <view of her behaviour before you b^ 
gin. 

Dur. 1 long to engage her, lest I should forget my 
lesson. 

Petit, Here she comes, sir— I must fly. 
[Exit Petit, and Duretete stands peeping be- 
hind the Curtain. 

Enter Bisarre and Maid. 

Bis. [With a Book,"] Pshaw ! hang books ! they 
sour our temper, spoil our eyes, and ruin our com- 
plexions. [Throws avMy the Book. 

Dur. Eh ? the devil such a word there is in all 
Aristotle ! 

Bis. Come, wench, let's be free — call in the fiddle, 
there's nobody near us. 

Dur. 'Would to the Lord there was not ! 

Bis. Here, friend, a minuet [MusicJl Quicker 

time — ha — 'would we had a man or two ! 

Dur. [Stealing away ^ You shall have the devil 
sooner, my dear, dancing philosopher! 

Bis. Uds my life! — Here's one ! 

[Runs to Duretete, and hales Inm hack. 

Dur. Is all my learned preparation come to this ? 

Bis. Come, sir, don't be ashamed, that's my good 
boy — you're very welcome, we wanted such a one — 
Come, strike up —-[Dance.} I know you dance well, 
sir, you're finely shaped for^t — Come, come, sir; — 
quick, quick ! you miss the time else» 
1 
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Dur. Buty madaiDy I come to talk with you. 
Bis. Ay^ ay, talk as you dance, talk as you dance, 
•-rcome. 

Dur. But we were talking of dialectics — 

Bis. Hang dialectics I [Music.'] Mind the time 

quicker, sirrah ! — Come — and how d'ye find yourself 
now, sir ? 

jDiir. In a fine breathing sweat. Doctor. 
Bis. All the better, patient, all the better ; — Come, 
air, sing now, sing, I know you sing well : I see you 
have a singing face — a heavy, dull, sonata face. 
Dur. Who, 1 sing? 

Bis. O you're modest, sir — but come, sit down 
closer — closer, (fere, a bottle of wine ! [Exit Maid, 
Mtid returns with fVine.] Come, sir — sing, sir. 
Dur, But, madam, L came to talk with you. 
Bis. O sir, you shall drink first. — Come, fill me a 
bumper — here, sir, bless the king ! 

jDiir. 'Would I were out of his dominions ! — By 
this light, shell make me drunk too ! 

Bis. O pardon me, sir, you shall do me right — fill 
it higher.— Now, sir, can you drink a health under 
your leg ? 

Dur. Rare philosophy that, 'faith ! 
Bis. Come, off with it to the bottom ! — Now^ how 
4'ye like me, sir } 

Dur. O, mighty well, madam 1 
Bis. You see how a woman's fancy varies ! some- 
times, splenetic and heavy, then, gay and frolicsome. 
—And how d'ye like the humour ? 

Dur. Good madam, let me sit down to answer you, 
for 1 am heartily tired. 

Bis. Fie upon't ! a young man, and tired ! up, for 
shame, and walk about ! — Action becomes us — a lit- 
tle faster, sir — What d'ye think now of my Lady 
La Pale, and Lady Coquet, the duke's fair daughter ? 
Ha! Are they not brisk lasses } Then there is black 
Jdrs. Bellair, and brown Mrs. Bellface ! 

o 2 
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Dur. They are all strangers ta me, madam. 

Bis, But let me tell you, sir, that brown is not al- 
ways despicable — O Lard, sir, if young Mrs. Bagatelt 
had kept herself single till this timeo'day, what a beau- 
ty there had been ! And then, you know, the charming 
Mrs. Monkey love, the fair gem of St. Germain's ! 

Dur, Upon ray soul, I don't ! 

Bis, And then, you must have heard of the Englbh 
beau, Spleenamorp, how unlike a gentleman 

Dur. Hey ! — not a syllable on't, as I hope to h^ 
saved, madam ! 

Bis, No! Why, then, play me a jig; — [ Mimic. ]-- 
Come, sir. 

Dur. By this light, I cannot ! 'faith, madam, I' 
have sprained my leg ! 

Bis, Then sit you down, sir ; — and now tell me 
what's your business with me? What's your errand? 
Quick, quick, despatch ! — Odso, may be, you are 
some gentleman's servant, that has brought me a let- 
ter, or a haunch of venison ? 

Dur, 'Sdeatb, madam, do I look like a carrier? 

Bis, O, cry you mercy, I saw you just now, I mis- 
took you, upon my word ! you are one of the travel- 
ling gentlemen — and pray, sir, how do all our impu- 
dent friends in Italy ? 

Dur, Madam, 1 came to wait on you with a more 
serious intention than your entertainment has answer- 
ed. 

Bis, Sir, your intention of waiting on me was the 
greatest affront imaginable, however your expressions 
may turn it to a compliment : Your visit, sir, was in- 
tended as a prologue to a very scurvy play, of which^ 
Mr. Mirabel and you so handsomely laid the plot.< — 
" Marry ! No, no, 1 am a man of more hom»ur." — 
Where's your honour? Where's your courage now ? 
Ads my life, sir, I have a great mind to kick you ! — 
Go, go to your tellow-rake now, rail at my sex, and 
get drunk for vexation^ and write a lampoon — But I 
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must have you to know, sir, that my reputation is 
above the scandal of a libel, my virtue is sufficiently 
approved to those whose opinion is my interest : and, 
for the rest, let them talk what they will ; for, when I 
please, FU be what I please, in spite of you and all 
mankind ; and so, my dear man of honour, if you be 
tired, con over this lesson, and sit there till I come 
to you. [Ruma qff. 

Dur. Tum ti dum. [Stngs.] Ha! ha! ha! ''Ad's 
my life, I have a great mind to kick you V — Oons 
and confusion ! [Starts up.] Was ever man so abused ! 
— ^Ay, Mirabel set me on. 

Enter Petit. 

Petit, Well, sir, how d'ye find yourself ? 
Dur. You son of a nine-eyed whore, d'ye come to 
abuse me ? Ill kick you with a veng^eance, you dog ! 
[Petit runs o^, and Dueetete after him. 



ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 



Old Mirabel's House. 

Enter Old and Young Mirabel, meeting. 

Old Mir. Bob| come hither. Bob. 
F. Mir. Your pleasure, sir? 
Old Mir. Are not you a great rogue, sirrak ? 

D 3 
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Y. Mir. That's a little out of my comprehensien, 
sir; for I've heard say, that I resemble my father. 

Old Mir, Your father is your very humble slave^^. 
I tell thee what, child, thou art a very pretty fellow, 
and I love thee heartily ; and a very great villain^ a^ 
I hate thee mortally. ^ 

F. Mir. Villain, sir ! Then I must be a very im-. 
pudent one ; for I can'c recollect any passage of mjr . 
life that I'm ashamed of. 

Old Mir. Come hither, my dear friend ; dost see 
this picture ? [Shows htm a little Picture, 

Y. Mir. Oriana's ? Pshaw ! 

Old Mir. What, sir, won't you look upon't ? — Bob, 
dear Bob, pr'ythce come hither now — Dost want any 
money, child ? 

F. Mir. No, sir. 

Old Mir^ Why, then, here's some for thee i- come. 
here now — How canst thou be so hard-hearted, an 
unnatural, unmannerly rascal, (don't mistake me, 
child, I a'n't angry) as to abuse this tender, lovely, 
good-natured, dear rogue ? — Why, she sighs for thee, 
and cries for thee, pouts for thee^ and snubs for thee; 

the poor little heart of it is like to burst Come, 

my dear boy, be goodnaturcd, like your own father ; 

be now — and then, see here, read this the effigies 

of the lovely Oriana, with thirty thousand pound to 
her portion — thirty thousand pound, you dog ! thirty 
thousand pound, you rogue ! how dare you refuse a 
lady with thirty thousand pound, you impudent ras- 
cal ? 

Y. Mir. Will you hear me speak, sir? 

Old Mir. Hear you speak, sir ! If you had thirty 
thousand tongues, you could not out-talk thirty thou- 
sand pound, sir. 

F. Mir. Nay, sir, if you won't hear me, I'll be- 
gone, sir ! I'll take post for Italy this moment. 

Old Mir. Ah, the fellow knows I won't part witb 
him 1 Welly sir^ what have you to say ? 
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Y, Mir. The universal reception, sir, that marriage 
has had in the world, is enough to fix it for a puhlic 
good, and to draw every body into the common cause ; 
but there are some constitutions, like some instru- 
ments, so peculiarly singular, that they make tole- 
rable music by themselves, but never do well in a 
concert. 

Old Mir. Why, this is reason, I must confess, but 
yet it is nonsense too ; for, though you should reason 
like an angel, if you argue yourself out of a good 
estate, you talk like a fool. 

Y, Mir. But, sir, if you bribe me into bondage with 
the riches of Croesus, you leave me but a beggar, for 
want of my liberty. 

Old Mir, Was ^ver such a perverse fool heard ? 
'Sdeath, sir ! why did 1 give you education ? was it 
to dispute me out of my senses ? Of what colour, now, 
18 the head of this cane? You'll say, 'tis white, and, 

ten to one, make me believe it too 1 thought that 

young fellows studied to get money. 

F. Mir, No, sir, I have studied to despise it ; my 
reading was not to make me rich, but happy, sir. 

Old Mir. There he has me again, now ! But, sir, 
did not I marry to oblige you ? 

Y. Mir. To oblige me, sir ! in what respect, pray? 
Old Mir, Why, to bring you into the world, sir; 
wa'n't that an obligation ? 

Y. Mir. And, because I would have it still an obli- 
gation, I avoid marriage. 
Old Mir, How is that, sir ? 
Y. Mir. Because I would not curse the hour I was 
bom. 

Old Mir, Lookye, friend, you may persuade mc 
out of my designs, but I'll command you out of 
yours ; and, though you may convince my reason that 
you are in the right, yet there is an old attendant of 
sixty-three, called positivcness, which you, nor all the 
wits in Italy, shall ever be able to shake: so^ sir. 
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you're a wit, and Fm a fatjier : you may talk, but 111 
be obeyed. 

Y. Mir. This it is to have the son a finer gentleman 
than the father ; they first give us breeding, that they 
don't understand ; then they turn us out of doors^ be- 
cause we are wiser than themselves. But Fm a little 
aforehand with the old gentleman. [Aside.] Sir, yoa 
have been pleased to settle a thousand pound stentng 
a year upon me ; in return of which, I have a very 
great honour for you and your family, and shall tans 
care that your only and beloved son shall do nothing 
to make him hate his father, or to hang himself. So, 
dear sir, Fm your very humble servant. [Runs qfi 

Old Mir. Here, sirrah ! rogue ! Bob ! villain ! 

Enter Dugabp. 

Dug, Ah, sir ! 'tis but what he deserves. 

Old Mir. Tis false, sir ! he don't deserve it : what 
have you to say against my boy, sir ? 

Dug. I shall only repeat your own words. 

Old Mir. What have you to do with my words ^ 
I have swallowed my words already ; I have eaten 
them up. — I say, that Bob's an honest fellow, and who 
dares deny it ? 

Enter Bisarre. 

Bis. That dare I, sir : — I say, that your son is a 
wild, foppish, whimsical, impertinent coxcomb ; and, 
were I abused, as this gentleman's sister is, I would 
make it an Italian quarrel, and poison the whole fa- 
mily. 

Dug. Come, sir, 'tis no time for trifling : my sister 
is abused ; you are made sensible of the affront, and 
your honour is concerned to see her redressed. 

Old Mir. Lookye, Mr. Dugard, good words go 
farthest. I will do your sister justice, but it must be 
after my own rate ; nobody must abuse my son but 
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ttiyself ; for, although Robin be a sad dog, yet he's 
nobody's puppy but ray own. 

Bis. Ay, that's my sweet-natured, kind, old gentle- 
man — [JrkeedUng him.] We will be good, then, if 
you'll join with us in the plot. 

Old Mir. Ah, you coaxing young baggage! what 
plot can you have to wheedle a fellow of sixty-three? 

Bis. A plot that sixty-three is only good for; to 
bring other people together, sir. You must act the 
Spaniard, because your sun will least suspect you ; 
and, if he should, your authority protects you from 
a quarrel, to which Oriana is unwilling to expose her 
brother. 

Old Mir. And what part will you act in the busi- 
ness, madam ? 

Bis. Myself, sir; my friend is grown a perfect 
changeling: these foolish hearts of ours spoil our 
heads presently; the fellows no sooner turn knaves, 
but we turn fools ; but I am still myself, and he may 
expect the most severe usage from me, because I nei- 
ther love him, nor hate him. [Ejcit. 

Old Mir. Well said, Mrs. Paradox! but, sir, who 
must open the matter to him f 

Dvg. Petit, sir; who is our engineer general ; and 
kere he comes. 

Enter Petit. 

Petit. O, sir, more discoveries! are all friends 
about us ? 

Dvg. Ay, ay, speak freely. 

Petit. You must know, sir, od's my life, I'm 

out df breath ! you must know, sir, — you must 
know — 

Old Mir. What the devil must we know, sir ? 

Petit. That I have [Pants and bluv)s.] bribed, sir, 
bribed — your son's secretary of state. 

Old Mir, Secretary of stale ! — who's that, for Hca- 
Tea's sake I 
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Petit, His valet de chambre, sir? You must 
know, sir, that the intrigue lay folded up in his nps* 
ter's clothes; and, when he went to dust the em- 
broidered suit, the secret flew out of the right pocket 
of his coat, in a whole swarm of your crambo song^, 
short-footed odes, and long-legged pindarics. 

Old Mir, Impossible ! 

Petit. Ah, sir, he has loved her all along ; there 
was Oriana in every line, but he hates marriage. Now, 
sir, this plot will stir up his jealousy, and we shall 
know, by the strength of that, how to proceed lur- 
ther. 

Come, sir, let's about it with speed : 
'Tis expedition gives our king the sway ; 
For expedition to the French give way ; 
Swift to attack, or swift — to run away. [ExtmUm 

Enter Yoitno Mirabel and Bisab&e, poiiing 
carelessly by one another. 

Bis. [Aside.] I wonder what she can see in this SA* 
low, to like him ? 

Y, Mir. [Aside.] I wonder what my friend can see 
in this girl, to admire her? 

Bis. [Aside,] A wild, foppish, extravagant, rake? 
hell ! 

Mir. [Aside.] A light, whimsical, impertinent, mad- 
cap ! 

Bis. Whom do you mean, sir? 

Y. Mir. Whom do you mean, madam? 

Bis. A fellow, that has nothing left to re-establisk 
him for a human creature, but a prudent resolution 
to hang himself! 

Y. Mir. There is a way, madam, to force me to 
that resolution. 

Bis. ril do it, with all my heart. 

Y. Mir. Then you must marry mc. 

Bis. Lookye, sir, don't think your ill manners to 
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me, shall excuse your ill usage of my friend ; nor^ 
by £xing a quarrel here, to divert my zeal for the ab- 
sent; for I'm resolved, nay, I come prepared, to make 
you a panegyric, that shall mortify your pride, like 
any modern dedication. 

X. Mir. And I, madam, like a true modern pa- 
tron, shall hardly give you thanks for your trouble. 

Bis. Come, sir, to let you see what little founda- 
tion you haye for your dear sufficiency, I'll take you 
to pieces. 

X . Mir. And what piece will you chuse ? 

Bii. Your heart, to be sure ; because I should get 
presently rid on't : your courage I would give to a 
Hector, your wit to a lewd play maker, your honour 
to an attorney, your body to the physicians, and your 
soul to its master. 

F. Mir. I had the oddest dream last night of the 
Ducliess of Burgundy ; methought the furbelows of 
her gown were pinned up so high behind, that I 
could not see her head for her tail. 

Bis. The creature don't mind me ! do you think, 
sir, that your humorous impertinence can divert 
roe? No, sir, Fm above any pleasure that you can 
give, but that of seeing you miserable. And mark 
me, sir, my friend, my injured friend, shall yet be 
doubly happy, and you shall be a husband, as much 
as the rites of marriage, and the breach of theoj, can 
make you. 

[Here MiViA^i.1, pulls out a Vtrgil, and reads 
to himself f while she speaks. 

Mir. [Reading.] At Regina dolos, (quisfallere p9S» 

sit amantem fj 
Dissimtdare etiam sperdsti^ perfide tantum — 

Very true. 

Posse nefas. 
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By your favour, friend Virgil, 'twas but it rascally 
trick of your hero, to forsake poor pug so inhu* 
manly. 

Bis, I don't know what to say to him. The devil 
what's Virgil to us, sir ? 

Mir. Very much, madam ; the most apropos in 
the world — ^for, what should I chop upon, but tht 
very place where the perjured rogue of a lover, and 
the forsaken lady, are battling it tooth and nail I 
Come, madam, spend your spirits no longer; well 
take an easier method : 1*11 be ^neas now, and you 
shall be Dido, and well rail by book. Now foryoor, 
Madam Dido : 

Nee te noster amor, nee te data dextera quondamf 
Nee Meritura tenet erudelifunere Dido 

Ah, poor Dido ! ILooking ai her. 

Bis, Rudeness ! affronts ! impatience ! I could al-. 
most start out, even to manhood, and want but a 
weapon, as long as his, to fight him upon the spot. 
What shall I say ? 

Mir. Now she rants. 

Quce quibus anteferam 9 jam jam nee Maxima Juno. 

Bis. A man ! No, the woman's birth was spirited 
away. 
3Iir. Right, right, madam, the very words. 
Bis. And some pernicious elf left in the cradle, witb 
human shape, to palliate growing mischief. 

[Both speak together^ and raise their Voices hjf 
Degrees. 

Mir. Perfide, sed duris genuit te Cautibus horrem 
CaueasuSf Hyrcanceque admorunt libera Tigres. 

Bis. Go, sir, fly to your midnight revels- 
Mir^ Excellent! 
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I sequere Ittdtam ventisj pete regna per ttndaSf 
Spero eqiddem medm^ si quidpia ^uminaposmnt» 

[Together again. 

Bis. Converse with imps of darkness of your make ; 
your nature starts at justice, and shivers at the touch 
of virtue. — Now, the devil take his impudence ! He 
vexes me so, I don't know whether to cry or laugh at 
him. 

Mir. Bravely performed, my dear Libyan ! Til 
write the tragedy of Dido, and you shall act the part ; 
but you do nothing at all, unless you fret yourself 
into a fit; for here the poor lady is stifled with va- 
pours, drops into the arms of her maids, and the 
cruel, barbarous, deceitful, wanderer, is, in the very 
next line, called pious ^neas. — ^There's authority 
for ye. 

» 
Sorry indeed iEneas stood, 

To see her in a pout ; 
But Jove himself, who ne'er thought good 

To stay a second bout, 
Commands him off, with all his crew, 
And leaves poor Dy, as I leave you. [Runs off. 

Bis. Go thy ways, for a dear, mad, deceitful, 
agreeable fellow ! O' my conscience, i must excuse 
Oriana. 

That lover soon his angry fair disarms. 
Whose slighting pleases, and whose faults aret:harms. 

[Exit. 

Enter Petit ; runs about to every Door^ and knocks. 

Petit. Mr. Mirabel ! Sir, where are you? no wher«ie 
to be found ? 

Enter Young Mirabel. 

Y. Mir. What's the matter. Petit ? 

s 
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Pitit. Most critically met ! — Ah, &ir, that one who 
has. followed the game so long, and brought the poor 
hare just under his paws, should let a mungrel cur 
chop in, and run away with the puss ! 

Y. Mir. If your worship can get out of your alle- 
gories, be pleased to tell me, in three words, what 
you mean. 

Petit. Plain, j^lain, sir! Your mistress and mine is 
going to be marned ! 

Y. Mir. I believe you lie, sir. 

Petit. Your humble servant, sir. [Going. 

Y. Mir. Come hither, Petit. Married, say you ? 

Petit. No, sir, 'tis no matter : 1 only thought to do 
you a service ; but I shall take care how I confer my 
favours for the future. 

Y. Mir. Sir, I beg ten thousand pardons. 

[Bowing law* 

Petit. Tis enough, sir. — I come to tell you, sir, 
that Oriana is this moment to be sacrificed ; married 
past redemption ! 

F. Mir. I understand her ; shell take a husband, out 
of spite to me, and then, out of love to me, she will 
make him a cuckold! But who is the happy man? 

Petit. A lord, sir. 

Y. Mir. I'm her ladyship's most humble servant. 
Now must 1 be a constant attendtr at my lord's le- 
vee, to work my way to my lady's couchee A 

countess, I presume, sir 

Petit. A Spanish count, sir, that Mr. Dugard knew 
abroad, is come to Paris, saw your mistress yester- 
day, marries her to-day, and whips her into Spain 
to-morrow. 

Y. Mir. Ay, is it so ? and must I follow my cuckold 
over the Pyrenees } Had she married within the pre- 
cincts of a billet-doux, 1 would be the man to lead 
her to church ; but, as it happens, I'll forbid the 
banns } Where is this mighty don ? 

Petit. Have a care, sir; he's a rough cross-grained 
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piece, and there's no tampering with him. Would 
you apply to Mr. Dugard, or the lady herself, some- 
thing might be done, for it is in despite ta you, that 
the business is carried so hastily. Odso, sir, here he 
comes ! I must be gone. [Exif» 

Enter Old Mirabel, dressed in a Spanish Habit ^ 

leading Obi an a. 

Oriana. Good my lord, a nobler choice had better 
suited your lordship's merit. My person, rank, and 
circumstance, expose me as the public theme of rail- 
lery, and subject me so to injurious usage, my lord, 
that 1 can lay no claim to any part of your regard, 
except your pity. 

Old Mir, Breathes he vital air, that dares presume. 
With rude behaviour, to profane such excellence i 

Show roe the man-^ 

And you shall see how my sudden revenge 
Shall fall upon the head of such presumption. 
Is this thing one? 

[Strutting up to You no Mirabel. 

Y.Mir. Sir! 

Oriana* Good my lord. 

Old Mir, If he, or any he ! 

Oriana. Pray, my lord, the gentleman's a stranger. 

Old Mir. O, your pardon, sir, — but if you had — 
remember, sir, — the lady now is mine, her injuries 

are mine ; therefore, sir, you understand roe 

Come, madam. 

[Leads Oriana to the Door; she goes off; 
Young Mirabel runs to his Father^ and 
pulls him by the Sleeve. 

Y. Mir. EcoutCy monsieur fe County 

Old Mir. Your business, sir? 

r. Mir. Boh ! 

Old Mir, Boh I what language is that, sir? 

Y. Mir. Spanish, my lord. 

Old Mir. What d'ye mean ? 

s2 
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Y. Mir, This, sir. ITrips up his Heels, 

Old Mir, A very concise quarrel, truly 111 

bully him. — Trinidade Spgneur^ give me fair play. 

[Ofering to rise, 

Y. Mir, By all means, sir. [Takes away his Stsord,] 
Now, seigneur, where's that bombast look, and fustian 
face, your countship wore just now ? [Strikes him. 

Old Mir. The rogue quarrels well, very well ; my 
own son right 1 — But hold, sirrah, no more jesting ; 
I'm your father, sir! your father! 

Y. Mir. My father ! Then, by this light, I could 
find in my heart to pay thee. [Aside,] Is the fellow 
mad ? Why, sure, sir, I han't frighted you out of 
your senses ? 

Old Mir. But you have, sir ! 

Y, Mir, Then FU beat them into you again. 

[Offers to strike him. 

Old Mir. Why, rogue! — Bob I. dear Bob! don't 
you know me, child ? 

Y, Mir. Ha ! ha ! ha ! the fellow's downright dis* 
tracted ! Thou miracle of impudence ! wouldst thou 
make me believe, that such a grave gentleman as my 
father would go a masquerading thus? That a person 
of threescore and three would run about, in a fool's 
coat, to disgrace himself and family } why, you im- 
pudent villain, do you think I will suffer such an af- 
front to pass upon my honoured father, my worthy 
father, my dear father i 'Sdeath, sir ! mention my fa- 
ther but once again, and I'll send your soul to thy 
grandfather this mijiute ! [Offering to stab him. 

Old Mir, Well, well, I am not your father. 
F. Mir. Why, then, sir, you are the saucy, hector- 
ing Spaniard, and Til use you accordingly. 

£n^er DuoARD, Oriana, Maid, anrf Petit. Du- 
GARD runs to Young Mirabel, the rest to the 
Old Gentleman. 

Dug, Fie, fie, Mirabel ! murder your father ! 
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Y. Mir. My father ? What, is the whole family 
mad ? Give me way, sir, 1 won't be held. 

Old Mir. No ? nor I neither ; let me begone, pray. 

[Qffhnng to go. 
Y. Mir. My father ! 

Old Mir. Ay, you dog's face ! I am your father, 
for I have borne as much for thee, as your mother ever 
did. 

Y. Mir. O ho! then this was a trick, it seems, a 
design, a contrivance, a stratagem! — Oh, how my 
bones ache I 
Old Mir. Your bones, sirrah ! why yours ? 
Y. Mir. Why sir, han't I been been beating my 
own flesh and blood all this while } O, madam, [To 
Orian A.] I wish your ladyship joy of your new dig- 
nity. Here was a contrivance indeed I 

Oriana. Pray, sir, don't insult the misfortunes of 
your own creating. 

Dug. My prudence will be counted cowardice, if 
I stand tamely now. — [Comes up hetweefi Young 
Mirabel and his Sister.] Well, sir! 

Y. Mir. Well, sir ! Do you take me for one of 
your tenants, sir, that you put on your landlord's face 
at me ? 

Dug. On what presumption, sir, dare you assume 
thus ? [Draws. 

Old Mir. What's that to you, sir ? [Draws. 

Petit. Help ! help ! the lady faints ! / 

[OaiANA/fl/S into her Maid's Arms. 
Y. Mir. Vapours ! vapours ! she'll comp to her- 
self: If it be an angry fit, a dram of assa foetida — If 
jealousy, hartshorn in water^ — if the mother, burnt 
feathers — If grief, ratafia — If it be straight stays, or 
corns, there's nothing like a dram of plain brandy. 

[Exit. 

Oriana. Hold off, give me air O, my brother ! 

would you preserve my life, endanger not your own j 
would you defend ray reputation, leave it to itself; 

S3 
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'tis a dear vindication that's purchased by the sword ; 
for, though our champion proves victorious, yet our 
honour is wounded. 

Old Mir. Ay, and your lover may be wounded, 
that's another thing. But I think you are pretty brisk 
again, my child. 

Oriana, Ay, sir, my indisposition was only a pre' 
tence to divert the quarrel ; the capricious taste of 
your sex, excuses this artifice in ours. [Exit, 

Petit. Come, Mr. Dugard, take courage ; there is 
a way still left to fetch him again. 

Old Mir. Sir, I'll have no plot that has any rela- 
tion to Spain. 

Dug, I scorn all artifice whatsoever ; my sword 
shall do her justice. 

Petit. Pretty justice, truly ! Suppose you run him 
through the body, you run her through the heart at 
the same time. 

Old Mir, And me through the head — rot your 
sword, sir, we'll have plots! Come, Petit, let's hear. 

Petit. What if she pretended to go into a nunnery, 
and so bring him about to declare himself.^ 

Dug. That, I must confess, has a face. 

Old Mir. A face ! a face like an angel, sir! Ad's 
my life, sir, 'tis the most beautiful plot in Christen- 
dom ! We'll about it immediately. [Exeunt. 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 



SCEXE I. 



Old Ml easel's Homsc. 



Enter Old Mieabel and Dugaed. 

Dug. The Lady Abbess is m j relation, and privy to 
the plot. 

Old Mir, Ay, ay, this nunnery will bring him about, 
I warrant ye. 

Enter Dueetete. 

Dur. Here, where are ye all ? — O, Mr. Mirabel ! 
you have done fine things for your posterity — And 
you, Mr. Dugard, may come to answer this — I come 
to demand my friend at your hands ; restore him, sir, 
or [To Old Mirabel. 

Old Mir, Restore him ! What, d'ye think I have 
got him in my trunk, or my pocket ? 

Dur, Sir, he's mad, and you are the cause on't. 

Old Mir, That may be ; for I was as mad as he 
when 1 begot him. 

Dug. Mad, sir ! What d'ye mean ? 

Dur, What do you mean, sir, by shutting up your 
sister, yonder, to talk like a parrot through a cage ? 
or a decoy-duck, to draw others into the snare? 
Your son, sir, because she has deserted him, he has 
forsaken the world ; and, in three words, has- 

OldMir. Hanged himself ! 
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Dur, The very same — turned friar ! 
Old Mir. You He, sir ! 'tis ten times worse. Bob 
turned friar! — Why should the fellow shave his foolish 
crown, when the same razor may cut his throat } 

Dur. If you have any command, or you any interest 
over him, lose not a minute : He has thrown himself x 
into the next monastery, and has ordered me to pay 
off his servants, and discharge his equipage. 

Old Mir. Let me alone to ferret him out : I'll sa* 
crifice the Abbot, if he receives him ; I'll try whether 
the spiritual or the natural father has the most right 
to the child. — But, dear Captain, what has he done 
with his estate? 

Dur. Settled it upon the church, sir. 

Old Mir, The church ! Nay, then the devil won't get 

him out of their clutches ^Ten thousand livres a 

year upon the church ! — Tis downright sacrilege- 
Come, gentlemen, all hands to work : for half that 
sum, one of these monasteries shall protect you a 
traitor from the law, a rebellious wife from her hus- 
band, and a disobedient son from his own father. 

[ExU. 
Dug. But will ye persuade me that he's gone to a 
monastery ? 

Dur. Is your sister gotie to the Filles Ropenties? 
I tell you, sir, she's not fit for the society of repenting 
maids. 

Dug. Why so, sir ? 

Dur. Because she's neither one nor t'other; she's 
too old to be a maid, and too young to repent. 

[Exit — DUGARD qflcr him. 
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SCENE II. 



The Inside of a Monastery • 



Enter Oriana, m a Nun's Habit, and Bisarre. 

Oriana. I hope, Bisarr|y there is no harm in jesting 
with this religious habit. 

Bis, To roe, the greatest jest in the habit, is taking 
it in earnest. 

Oriana» But Tm reconciled, methinks, to the mor- 
tification of a nunnery ; because I fancy the habit be- 
comes me. 

Bis, A well-contrived mortification, truly, that 
makes a woman look ten times handsomer than she 
did before! — Ay, my dear, were there any religion 
in becoming dress, our sex's devotion were rightly 
plactd ; for our toilets would do the work of the al- 
tar ; we should all be canonized. 

Oriana. But don't you think there is a great deal 
of merit in dedicating a beautiful face and person to 
the service of religion ? 

Bis, Nut half so much as devoting them to a pretty 
fellow. Come, come, mind your business. Mirabel 
loves you, 'tis now plain, and hold him to't; give 
fresh orders that he shan't see you : we get more by 
hiding our faces, sometimes, than by exposing them ; 
a very mask, you see, v^ets desire ; but a pair of 
keen eyes, through an iron grate, fire double upon 
them, with view and disguise. But I must begone 
upon my affairs; I have brought my captain about 
again. 
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Oriana, But why will you trouble yourself with 
that coxcomb } 

Bis, Because he is a coxcomb : had I not better 
have a lover like him, that I can make an ass of, 
than a lover like yours, to make a fool of me. [Knock- 
ing below,] A message from Mirabel, Til lay ray life ! 
[She runs to the Door.] Come hither ! run, thou charm- 
ing nun, come hither ! 

Oriana, What's the news ? [Bmhs to her. 

Bis, Don't you see who's below ? 

Oriana. I see nobody but a friar. 

Bis. Ah, thou poor bli^id Cupid! A friar ! Don't 
you see a villanous genteel mien, under that cloak of 
hypocrisy ? 

Oriana. As I live, Mirabel turned friar ! I hope, in 
Heaven, he's not in earnest. 

Bis. In earnest ! Ha! ha! ha! are you in earnest? 
Remember what I say, if you would yield to advan- 
tage, and hold out the attack ; to draw him on^ keep 
him off, to be sure. 

The cunning gamesters never gain too fast. 
But lose at l^rst, to win the more at last. [Exit. 

Enter Young Mirabel, ma Friars Habit. 

Y. Mir. 'Save you, sister — ^Your brother, young 
lady, having a regard for your soul's health, has sent 
me to prepare you for the sacred habit, by confession, 

Oriana. My brother's care I own ; and to you, sa- 
cred sir, I confess, that the great crying sin, which 
I have long indulged, and now prepare to expiate, 
was love. My morning thoughts, my evening prayers, 
my daily musings, nightly cares, was love! 

Y. Mir. She's downright stark mad in earnest ! 
Death and confusion, I have lost her ! [Aside."] — You 
confess your fault, madam, in such moving terroti 
that I could almost be in love with the sin. . 
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Oriarta, Take care, sir; crimes, like virtues, are 
tbeir own rewards; my chief delight became my only 
grief ; he, in whose breast I thought my heart secure, 
turned robber, and despoiled the treasure that he 
kept. 

Y, Mir. Perhaps that treasure he esteemed so 
much, that, like the miser, though afraid to use it, 
he reserves it safe. 

Oriana. No, holy father : who can be miser in an- 
other's wealth, that's prodigal of his own ? His heart 
was open, shared to all he knew, and what, alas ! 
must then become of mine-! But the same eyes, that 
drew this passion in, shall send it out in tears, to 
which now hear my vow 

Y. Mir. [Disayoering himself.] No, my fair angel ! 
Here, on my knees, behold the criminal, that vows 
repentance hb. [Kneels.] Ha ! no concern upon her ! 

Enter Old Mirabel. . 

Old Mir, Where, whereas this counterfeit nun ? 

Oriana. Madness! confusion ! I'm ruined ! 

Y. Mir. What do I hear? [Puts on his Hood.] What 
did you say, sir ? 

Old Mir. I say she's a counterfeit, and you may be 
another, for aught I know, sir : I have lost my child 
by these tricks, sir. 

Y. Mir. What tricks, sir? 

Old Mir. By a pretended trick, sir. A contrivance 
to bring my son to reason, and it has made him 
stark mad ; I have lost him, and a thousand pound a 
year. 

F. Mir, [Discovering himself.] My dear father, I'm 
your most humble servant. 

Old Mir. My dear boy ! [Runs and kisses him.] — 
Welcome, ex inferisy my dear boy ! 'tis all a trick, 
she's no more a nun than I am. 

F, Mir. No ! 

Old Mir. The devil a bit. 
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Y. Mir. Then kiss me again, my dear dad, for the 
most happy news — And now, most venerable holy 
sister, [^itedir. 

Your mercy and your pardon I implore. 
For the offence of asking it before, 

Lookye, my dear counterfeiting nun, take my advice, 
be a nun in good earnest ; women make the best nuns 
always, when they can't do otherwise. 

Oriana. O, sir ! how unhappily have you destroyed 
what was so near perfection ! He is the counterAiit, 
that has deceived you. 

Old Mir. Ha ! Lookye, sir, I recant ; she is a nun. 

F. Mir. Sir, your humble servant ; then I'm a friar 
this moment. 

Old Mir. Was ever an old fool so bantered by a 
brace o' young ones ! Hang you both ? you're both 
counterfeits, and my plot's spoiled, that's all. 

Oriana. , Shame and confusion, love, anger, and 
disappointment, will work mV brain to madness ! 

[Takes off her Habit— Exit. 

Y. Mir. Ay, ay, throw by the rags ; they have 
served a turn for us both, and they shall e'en go off 
together. \Take8 off his Habit. 

[Exit J throwing amay the Habit. 



SCENE III. 



Old Mirabel's House. 



Enter Duretete, with a Ijctter. 

Dur. [Reads.] My rudeness was only a proof of your 
humour^ which I have found so agreGoble^ that I emu 
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myself pemkenty and willing to make any reparation upon 
yowjirst appearance to Bisabrs. 

Mirabel swears she loves me, and this confirms it * 
then farewell gallantry^ and welcome revenge ! Tis 
my turn now to be upon the sublime ; Til take her 
off, I warrant her ! 

V Enter Bisarre. 

Well, mistress, do you love me ? 

Bis. I hope, sir, you will pardon the modesty 
of 

Dur, Of what? of a dancing devil ! — Do you love 
me, 1 say? 

Bis, Perhaps I 

Dur. What? 

Bis. Perhaps I do not. 

Dur. Ha ! abused again ! Death, woman, Til 

Bis. Hold, hold, sir ! I do, do ! 

Dur. Confirm it, then, by your obedience ; stand 
there, and ogle me now, .as if your heart, blood, and 
toul, were like to fly out at your eyes — First, the direct 
turprise. [She looks full upon him.] Right ; next, the 
deux yens par oblique. [She gives him the side Glance,"] 
Right ; now depart, and languish. [She turns from 
iim, emd looks over her Shoulder.] Very well ; now 
sigh. [She sighs.] Now drop your fan on purpose. 
[She drops her Fan,] Now take it up again. Come 
now, confess your faults; are not you a proud — say 
after me. 

Bis. Proud. 

Dur. Impertinent. 

Bis. Impertinent. 

Dur. Ridiculous. 

Bis. Ridiculous. 

Dur. Flirt. 

Bis. Puppy. 

Dur. Zoons ! Woman, don't provoke me ; we arc 
alone, and you don't know but the devil may tempt 
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me to do you a mischief ; ask my pardon immo- 
diately. 
. Bis. I do, sir; I only mistook the word. 

Dur. Cry, then. Have you got e'er a handker- 
chief? 

Bis, Yes, sir. 

Dur, Cry, then, handsomely ; cry like a queen in a 
tragedy. [She pretending to cry, bursts cut a laughwg. 

Enter Two Ladies, laughing. 

Bis. Ha! ha! ha! 

Both Ladies. Ha ! ha ! ha ! - 

Dur. Hell broke loose upon me, and all the fanes* 
fluttered about my ears ! Betrayed again? 

Bis. That you are, upon my word, my dear Cap- 
tain ; ha ! ha I ha ! 

Dur. The Lord deliver me ! 

1 Lady. What ! is this the mighty man, with the 
bull-face, that comes to frighten ladies ? 

Dur. Ah, madam, I'm the best natured fellow in 
the world. 

Bis. A man ! we're mistaken; a man has manners: 
the awkward creature is some tinker's trull, in a peri- 
wig. Come, ladies, let us examine him. 

[They lay hold on him. 
. Dur. Examine ! the devil you will ! 

Bis. ril lay my life, some great dairy maid in 
man's clothes ! 

Dur. They will do't; — lookye, dear christian wo- 
men ! pray hear me. 

Bis. Will you ever attempt a lady's honour again? 

Dur. If you please to let me get away with my 
honour, I'll do any thing in the world. 

Bis. Will you persuade your friend to marry mine? 

Dur. O yes, to be sure. 

Bis, And will you do the same by me ? 

Dur. Burn me if I do, if the coast be clear. 

[RtfiM out. 
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Bii. Ha! ha ! ha ! The visit, ladies, was critical for 
our diversions : we'll go make an end of our tea. 

[Exeunt 

Enter Youkg Mirabel and Old Mirabel. 

Y, Mir. Your patience,, sir. I tell you, I won't 
ikiarry; and, though you send all the bishops in 
France to persuade me, I shall never believe their 
doctrine against their practice. You would compel 
me to that state, which 1 have heard you curse your- 
self, wiien my mother and you have battled it for a 
whole week together. 

Old Mir. Never but once, you rogue, and that was 
when she longed for six Flanders mares : ay, sir, then 
she W4IS breeding of you, which showed what an ex- 
pensive dog I should have of you. 

Efiter Petit. 

Well, Petit, how does she now ? 

Petit. Mad,sir, con pompos — Ay, Mr. Mirabel, youll 
believe that I speak truth, now, when I confess that I 
kave told you hitherto nothing but lies : our jesting is 
come to a sad earnest ; she's downright distracted ! 

Enter Bisarre. 

Bis. Where is this mighty victor !-» ^The great 

exploit is done. O, sir, [To the old Gentleman.] your 
wretched ward has found a tender guardian of you, 
where her young innocence expected protection, here 
has she found her ruin. 

Old Mir. Ay, the fault is mine ; for I believe that 
rogue won't marry, for fear of begetting such another 
disobedient son as his father did. I have done all I 
can, madam, and now can do no more than run mad 
for company. [Cri$$. 

Enter Dugard, mth Ms Sword drawn. 

Dug, Away ! Revenge ! Revenge ! 

r2 
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Old Mir, Patience ! Patience, sir ! [Old Mira- 
bel holds him,] Bob, draw. lAiidt, 

Dug. Patience ! the coward's virtue, and the brave 
man's failing, when thus provoked — Villain ! 

F. Mir, Your sister's phrensy shall excuse your 
madness; and, to show my concern for what she 
suffers. 111 bear the villain from her brother. — Put 
up your anger with your sword ; I have a heart like 
yours, that swells at an affront received, but melts at 
an injury given; and, if the lovely Oriana's grief be 
such a moving scene, 'twill find a part within this 
breast, perhaps as tender as a brother^s. 

Dug. To prove that soft compassion for her grief, 
endeavour to remove it. — There, there, behold an ob- 
ject that's infective ; 1 cannot view her, but I am ai 
mad as she I 

Enter Ori ana, held by Ttoo MaidSf who put her in a 

Chair. 

A sister, that my dying parents left, with their last 
words and blessing, to my care. Sister, dearest sis- 
ter ! [Goes to her* 

Old Mir. Ay, poor child, poor child, d'ye know 
me ? 

Oriana. You ! you are Amadis de Gaul, sir. — Oh ! 
oh, my heart! Were you never in love, fair lady? 
And do you never dream of dowers and gardens ? — I 
dream of walking fires, and tall gigantic sights. Take 
heed, it comes now — What's that? Pray stand away: 
I have seen that face, sure. — How light my head is ! 

Fe Mir. What piercing charms has beauty, even in 
madness ! 

Oriana. I cannot ; for I must be up to go to church, 
and I must dress me, put on my new gown, and be so 
fine, to meet my love. Heigho ! — Will not you tell 
me where my heart lies buried ? 

F. Mir. My very soul is touch'd — Your handy my 
fair! 
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Oriana. How soft and gentle you feel ! HI tell you 
your fortune, friend. 

F. Mtr. How she stares upon me! 

Oriana. You have a flattering face ; but 'tis a fine 
one— I warrant you have five hundred mistresses — Ay, 
to be sure, a mistress for every guinea in his pocket 

— Will you pray for me ? I shall die to-morrow 

And will you ring my passing bell ? 

Y, Mir. Do you know me, injured creature? 

Oriana* No, — but you shall be my intimate ac- 
quaintance — in the grave. [Weeps, 

T, Mir, Oh, tears! I must believe you; sure 
there^s a kind of sympathy in madness ; for even I, 
obdurate as I am, do feel my soul so tossed with 
storms of passion, that I could cry for help as well as 
she. [Wipes his Eyes, 

Oriana, What, have you lost your lover ? No, 
you mock me ; HI go home and pray. 

Y. Mir, Stay, my fair innocence, and hear me own 
my love so loud, that I may call your senses to their 
place, restore them to their charming happy func- 
tions, and reinstate myself into your favour. 

Bis, Let her alone, sir; 'tis all too late: she 
trembles; hold her, her fits grow stronger by her 
talking ; don't trouble her, she don't know you, sir. 

Old Mir, Not know him ! what then ? she loves to 
see biro for all that. 

Enter Duretete. 

Dur. Where are you all ? What the devil I melan- 
choly, and I here ! Are ye sad, and such a ridiculous 
subject, such a very good jest among you as I am ? 

F. Mir, Away with this impertinence; this is no 
place for bagatelle ; I have murdered my honour, de- 
stroyed a lady, and my desire of reparation is come 
at length too late. See there ! 

Dur, What ails her? 

F 3 
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F. Mir. Alas, she's mad ! 

Dur, Mad ! dost wonder at that } By this light, 
they're all so ; they're cozening mad ; they're brawl« 
ing mad ; they're proud mad : 1 just now came from 
a whole world of mad women, that had almost— 
What, is she dead ? 

F. Min Dead ! Heavens forbid. 

Dur. Heavens further it ; for, till they be as cold 
as a key, there's no trusting them ; you're never, sure 
that a woman's in earnest, till she is nailed in her 
coffin. Shall I talk to her ? Are you mad, mistress ? 

Bis, What's that to you, sir ? 

Dur. Oons, madam, are you there ? [Rum cff. 

Y. Mirk Away, thou wild buffoon ! How poor and 
mean this humour now appears ? His follies and my 
own I here disclaim ; this lady's phrensy has restored 
my senses, and, was she perfect now, as once she 
was, (before you all I speak it) she should be mine ; 
and, as she is, my tears and prayers shall wed her. 

Dug. How happy had this declaration been some 
hours ago ! 

Bis. Sir, she beckons to you, and waves us to go 
off: come, come, let's leave them. 

[Exeunt all but Young Mirabel and Oriana. 

Oriana. Oh, sir! 

Y. Mir. Speak, my charming angel, if your dear 
senses have regained their order; speak, feir, and 
bless me with the news. 

Oriana. First, let me bless the cunning of my sex, 
that happy counterfeited phrensy that has restored 
to my poor labouring breast the dearest, best beloved 
of men. 

Y. Mir. Tune all, ye spheres,' your instruments of 
joy, and carry round your spacious orbs the happy 
sound of Oriana's health ; her soul, whose harmony 
was next to yours, is now in tune again ; the couii> 
terfeiting fair has played the fool' 
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She was so mad, to counterfeit for mc ; 
I was so mady to pawn my liberty : 
• But now we both are well, and both are free. 

Oriana, How, sir ? Free ! 

F. Mir, As air, my dear bedlamite! What, marry 
m lunatic ! Lookye, my dear, you have counterfeited 
madness so very well this bout, that you'll be apt to 
play the fool all your life long. Here, gentle- 
men! 

Qriana. Monster ! you won't disgrace me ! 

Y, Mir. O' my faith, but I will. Here, come in 
gentlemen. — A miracle ! a miracle ! the woman's dis- 
possess'd ! the devil's vanished ! 

Enter O1.J} Mirabel and Dugard. 

Old Mir, Bless us ! was she possessed ? 

Y.Mir, With the worst of demons, sir! a mar- 
riage devil ! a horrid devil ! Mr. Dugard, don't be 
surprised. I promised my endeavours to cure your 
sister; no mad doctor in Christendom could have 
done it more effectually. Take her into your charge; 
and have a care she don't relapse. If she should, 
employ me not again, for I am no more infallible 
than others of the faculty; I do cure sometimes. 

Oriana. Your remedy, most barbarous man, will 
prove the greatest poison to my health ; for, though 
my former phrensy was but counterfeit, I now shall 
run into a real madness. 

[Exit; Old Mirabel fl/iffr. 

F. Mir. What a dangerous precipice have I 
'scap'd ! Was not I just now upon the brink of de- 
struction ? 

Enter Duretete. 
Oh, my friend, let me run into thy bosom ! no lark 
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escaped from the devouring pounces of a hawk^ 
quakes with more dismal apprehension. 

Dur. The matter, man ! 

F. Mir. Marriage ! hanging ! I was just at the 
gallows foot, the running noose about my neck, and 
the cart wheeling from me. — Ob, I shan't be myself 
this month again ! 

Dur, Did not I tell you so ? They are all alike, 
saints or devils ! 

F. Mir. Ay, ay: there's no living here with se- 
curity ; this house is so full of stratagem and design, 
that I must abroad again. 

Dur. With all my heart; 111 bear thee company^ 
my lad : I'll meet you at the play ; and we'll set oat 
for Italy to-morrow morning. 

F. Mir. A match ; 1*1 1 go pay my compliment of 
leave to my father presently. 

Dur, I'm afraid he'll stop you. 

F. Mir. What, pretend a command over me, kfter 
his settlement of a thousand pound a year upon me ! 
No, no, he has passed away his authority with the 
conveyance ; the will of the living father is chiefly 
obeyed for the sake of the dying one. 

Dependence, ev'n a father's sway secures. 
For, though the son rebels, the heir is yours. 

lEiatnt severtUfy. 
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ACT THE FIFTH. 



SCENE I. 

The Street before the Phykouse. 

lIxKABEL and Du&KTETEy OS comingfrom the Plmf. 

Dsr. How d ye like this play ? 

Y. Mir. I liked the company ; — the lady, the rich 
beauty, in the front bo:c, had my attention : These im- 
pudent poets bring the ladies together to support 
them, and to kill every body else. 

For deaths upon the stage , the ladies cry. 
But ne'er mind vs^ that in the audience die : 
The poet's hero should not move their painy 
But they should weep for those their ^es have slain. 

Dur. Hoyty, toyty ! did Phillis inspire you with 
sll this ? 

F. Mir. Ten times more ; the playhouse is the ele- 
ment of poetry, because the region of beauty ; the 
ladies, methinks, have a more inspiring, triumphant 
air in the boxes than any where else — they sit, com- 
manding on their thrones, with all their subject slaves 
about them; — ^I'heir best clothes, best looks, shining 
jewels, sparkling eyes ; the treasure of the world in a 
ring. — 1 could wish that my whole life long, were the 
first night of a new play. 

Dug, The fellow has quite forgot this journey ; — 
have you bespoke post horses ? 

Y. Mir. Grant me but three days, dear Captain, 
one to discover the lady, one to unfold myself, and 
one to make me happy, and then I'm yours to tha 
world's end. 
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Dur, Hast thou the impudence to promise thyself 
a lady of her figure and quality in so short a time? 

F. Mir* Yes, sir ; I have a confident address, no 
disagreeable person, and five hundred Lewis d'ors ia 
my pocket. 

Dur, Five hundred Lewis d'ors ! you an't mad ! 

Y, Mir. I tell you, she's worth five thousand ; one 
of her black, brilliant eyes, is worth a diamond as 
big as her head. 

Dur. But you have owned to me, chat, abating Ori« 
ana's pretensions to marriage, you loved her passion- 
ately ; then how can you wander at this rate? 

F. Mir, I longed for a partridge t'other day, off the 
king's plate, but d'ye think, because I could not have 
it, I must eat nothing ? 

Enter Oriana, in Boys Clothes^ with a Letter. 

Oriana. Is your name Mirabel, sir? 

F. Mir. Yes, sir. 

Oriana. A letter from your uncle, in Picardy. ' 

[Gives the Letter. 
Y. Mir. [Reads.} 

The bearer is the son of a protestant gentleman, 
Vfho^Jlpngfor his religion^ left me the charge of this 
youth.--- A pretty Boy ! — He*s fond of some handsome 
service^ that may afford him opportunity of improoemenit : 
your care of him will oblige^ 

Yours. 
Hast a mind to travel, child ? 

Oriana. Tis my desire, sir ; I should be pleased to 
serve a traveller in any capacity. 

F. Mir. A hopeful inclination ; you shall along 
with me into Italy, as my page. 

Dur. [Noise without.] Too handsome — The pla/s 
done, and some of the ladies come this way. 

[LiiMORCE without^ mth her Train borne up by a 
Page. 
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* Y. Mir, Duretete, the very dear, identical she! 

Dtir. And what then? 

F. Mir. Why, 'tis she ! 

Jhir. And what then, sir ? 

Y,Mir. Then!— Why, lookye, sirrah, the first 
piece of service I put upon you, is to follow that la- 
dy's coachy and bring me word where she lives. 

[To Oriana. 

Oriana. I don't know the town, sir, and am afraid 
of losing myselfl 

Y.Mir. Pshaw! 

Enter Lamorck and Page. 

Lam. Page, what's become of all my people ? 

Page. I can't tell, madam ; I can see no. sign of 
your ladyship's coach. 

Lam. That fellow has got into his old pranks, and 
fallen drunk somewhere ; — none of the footmen there ? 

Page* Not one, madam. 

Lam. These servants are the plague of our lives — 
what shall I do ? 

Y. Mir. By all my hopes, Fortune pimps for me ! 
now, Duretete, for a piece of gallantry ! 

Dur. Why, you won't, sure ? 

Y. Mir. Won't, brute ! — Let not your servants' neg- 
lect, madam, put your ladyship to any inconvenience ; 
for you can't be disappointed of an equipage, whilst 
mine waits below : and, would you honour the master 
so far, he would be proud to pay his attendance. 

Dur. Ay, to be sure ! [Aside. 

Lam. Sir, I won't presume to be troublesome, for 
my habitation is a great way off. 

Dur. Very true, madam, and he's a little engaged ; 
besides, madam — a hackney coach will do as well, 
madam. 

Y. Mir. Rude beast, be quiet! [To Duretete.] 
The farther from home, madam, the more occasion 
you have for a guard — pray, madam-*- 
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Lam. Lard,«ir 

[He seems to press^ she to decline it^ m dumb Mkffa* 

Dur. Ah ! The devil's in his impudence ! now lie 
wheedles, she smiles — he flatters, she simpers — ke 
swears, she believes — he's a rogue, and she's « w 
in a moment* 

F. Mir. Without there! my coach ! Dtiretete, wisk 
roe joy ! [Hands the Ladtf oKf* 

Dur. Wish you a ! Here, you little Picard^go 

follow your master, and he'll lead you 

Oriana. Whither, sir? 

J>ur, To the Academy, child — ^'tis the fashion wiCk 
men of quality, to teach their pages their exercises — 
go. 

Oriana, Won't you go with him too, sir ? That wo- 
man may do him some harm, I don't like her. 

Dur. Why, how now, Mr. Page, do you start up, to 
give laws of a sudden ? Do you pretend to rise at 
court, and disapprove the pleasure of your betters ? — 
Lookye, sirrah, if ever you would rise by a great man, 
be sure to be with him in his little actions ; and, as a 
step to your advancement, follow your master immedi- 
ately, and make it your hope, that he goes to a bagnio. 

Oriana, Heavens forbid ! [£37/* 

Dim, Now would I sooner take a cart in company 
of the hangman, than a coach with that woman :— 
What a strange antipathy have I taken against these 
creatures ! a woman to me, is aversion upon aversion ! 
a cheese, a cat, a breast of mutton, the squalling of chil- 
dren, the grinding of knives, and the snuff of a candle* 

SCENE IT« 

Lamorce's Lodgings. 

Enter Mirabel andhAMOKCu. 

Lam. To convince me, sir, that your service was 
something more than good breeding, please to lay out 

4 
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an hour of your company upon my desire, as you 
have already upon my necessity. 

Y. Mir. Your desire, madam, has only prevented 
my request : — My hours ! Make them yours, madam, 
eleven, twelve, one, two, three, and all that belong to 
those happy minutes. 

Lam. But I must trouble you, sir, to dismiss your 
retinue, because an equipage at my door, at this time 
ef night, will not be consistent with my reputation. 

Y. Mir. By all means, madam, all but one little 
boy — Here, page ! 

Enter Oriana. 

Order my coach and servants home, and do you stay ; 
'tis a foolish country boy, that knows nothing but in- 
nocence. 

Lam. Innocence, sir ! I should be sorry if you 
made any sinister constructions of my freedom. 

Y. Mir, O, madam, I must not pretend to remark 
upon any body's freedom, having so entirely forfeited 
my own. 

Lam. Well, sir, 'twere convenient towards our easy 
correspondence, that we entered into a free confidence 
of each other, by a mutual declaration of what we 
are, and what we think of one another. — Now, sir, 
what are you ? 

Y. Mir. In three words, madam, — I am a gentle- 
man, and have five hundred pounds in my pocket. 
■ Lam. And your name is 

Y. Mir, Mustapha. — Now, madam, the inventory 
of your fortunes ? 

Lam. My name is Lamorce — my birth, noble ; I 
was married young, to a proud, rude, sullen, impetu- 
ous fellow ; — the husband spoiled the gentleman ; — 
crying ruined my face, till at last, I took heart, leap- 
ed out of a window, got away to my friends, sued 
my tyrant, and recovered my fortune. — I lived from 
fifteen ta twenty, to please a husband; from twenty 

a 
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to forty, I'm resolved 1o please myself, and from 
thence, upwards, I'll humour ihe world. 

Y.Mir. Ha! ha! ha! I rtjoice in your good for- 
tune, with all my heart ! 

Lanu O, now [ ihink on't, Mr. Mustapba, you 
have got the finest ring there, I could scarcely believe 
it right ; pray let mt; see it. 

Y.Mir. Hum! Yes, madara, 'tis— 'tis right— but 
— but — but — but — but it was given me by my ino- 
ther — an old family ring, madam — an old-fashioned, 
family rin;;. 

Lam. Ay, sir ! — If you can entertain yourtelf for 
& moment, I'll wait on you immediately. 

Y. Mir. Certainly the stars have been in a strange, 
intriguing humour, when I was born. — Ay, this night 
shoiild I have had a bride in my arms, and tbat I 
should like well enough! But what should I have to- 
morrow night? The same. And what next night? 
The same. And what next nig'ht f The very same : 
Soup for breakfast, soup for dinner, soup for supper, 
and soup for breakfast again — But here's variety. 

/ loix the fair, lehofrtdg gkci her heart. 
That's mine hi) ties lyf nature, not of art ; 
Who baldly ciuiM whate'er her thuaghts indite, 
^ And is too modest Jur a hypociite. 

[Lahorce appears at the Door ; as he runs toieardi 

her. Four Bravoes step in before her. He . 

starts back. 

She comes, she comes-^Hum, hum — Bitch — Mur- , 

dered, murdered, to be sure ! The cursed strumpet ! 

To make me send away my servants — Nobody near 

me! These cut-throais always make sure work. j 

What shall I do? I have but one way. Are theM 
genlk'men your relations, madam 1 

Lam. Yfs.sir. 

Y, Mir. tivntlemen, youi most humble «n 
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lir, your most faithful ; yours, sir, with all my heart ; 
your most obedient — come, gentlemen, [Salutes aU 
round,] please to sit — no ceremony — next the lady, 
pray* sir. 
' Lion. Well, sir, and how d^ye like my friends ? 

[TheyaUtU. 
Y.Mir. O, madam, the most finished gentlemen! 
I was never more happy in good company in my life ; 
1 suppose, sir, you have travelled ? 

1 Bra. Yes, sir. 

Y. Mir. Which way, may I presume ? 
' 1 Bra. In a western barge, sir. 

Y. Mir. Ha ! ha ! ha ! very pretty ! facetious pret* 
ly gentleman ! 

l4im. Ha! ha! ha! sir, you have got the prettiest 
ring upon your finger there — 

Y. Mir. Ah ! Madam, 'tis at your service, with all 

my heart ! [Qf^^g ^^^ ^^g' 
Lam. By no means, sir, a family ring ! [Takes it» 
F. Mir. No matter, madam. Seven hundred 

pound, by this light ! [Aside. 

2 Bra. Pray, sir, what's o'clock ? 

Y. Mir. Hum ! Sir, I have left my watch at home. 

2 Bra. I thought 1 saw the string of it, just now. 

Y. Mir. Ods my life, sir, I beg your pardon, here it 
it ! — but it don't go. [Putting it up* 

Lam. O dear sir, an English watch ! Tompion's, I 
presume ? 

Y. Mir. D'ye like, it, madam? No ceremony — ^'tis 
at your service, with all my heart and soul ! — ^Tom* 
pion's ! Hang ye ! [Aside. 

1 Bra, But, sir, above all things, I admire the fa- 
shion and make, of your sword hilt ! 

F. Mir, I'm mighty glad you like it, sir ! 

1 Bra. Will you part with it, sir? 

F. Mir. Sir, 1 won't sell it. 

i Bra. Not sell it, sir ! 

o 2 
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F. Mif\ No, gentlemen, but Til bestow it, with all 

my heart ! [Qff^^ *^« 

1. Bra, O sir, we shall rob you ! 

F. Mir. That you do, I'll be sworn ! [Jside.] I 
have another at home ; pray, sir, — Gentlemen, 3irou're 
too modest — have I any thing else that you faiicy? — 
Sir, will you do me a favour ? [To the First Beavo.] 
I am extremely in love with that bat which you wear, 
will you do me the favour to change with me ? 

1 Bra, Lookye, sir, this is a family hat, and I 

would not part with it, but if you like it [Tke^ 

change Hats,] — I want but a handsome pretence to 
quarrel with him — Some wine! Sir, your good 
health. [Pulls Mirabel by the Note. 

F. Mir. Oh, sir, your most humble servant ! a 
pleasant frolic enough, to drink a man's health, and 
pull him by the nose ! ha ! ha ! ha ! the pleasantest, 
pretty-humoured gentleman 

Lam. Help the gentleman to a glass. 

[Mirabel drinks. 

1 Bra. How d'ye like the wine, sir? 

Y.Mir. Very goodo'the kind, sir: — But I tell ye 
what, I find we're all inclined to be frolicsome, -and 
'egad, for my own part, I was never more disposed to 
be merry; let's make a night on't, ha ! — This wine is 
pretty, but I have such burgundy at home! Lookye, 
gentlemen, let me send for half a dozen flasks of my 
burgundy, I defy France to match it ; — 'twill make us 
all life, all air, pray, gentlemen. 

2 Bra. £h ? Shall us have his burgundy? 

1 Bra, Yes, 'faith, we'll have all we can ; here, call 
up the gentleman's servant. — [Exit Footman.] What 
think you, Lamorce ? 

Lam, Yes, yes — Your servant is a foolish country 
boy, sir, he understands nothing but innocence. 

F. Mir, Ay, ay, madam. — Here, Page, » 
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Enter Oriana. 

Take this key, and go to my butler, order him to send 
half a dozen flasks of the red burgundy, marked a 
thousand ; and be sure you make haste, I long to en- 
tertain my friends here ; my very good friends. 

Onmti. Ah, dear sir ! 

1 Br<L Here, child, take a glass of wine — ^Your 
master and I have changed hats, honey, in a frolic. — 
Where had you. this pretty boy, honest Mustapha? 

Oriana. lilustapha! 

Y. Mir, Out of Picardy — this is the first errand he 
has made for me, and if he does it right, I will encou- 
rage him. 

Oriana, The red burgundy, sir ? 

Y* Mir. The red, marked a thousand, and be sure 
you make haste. 

Oriana. I shall, sir. [Exilf. 

1 Bra, Sir, you were pleased to like my hat, have 
you any fancy for my coat ? — Lookye, sir, it has serv- 
ed a great many honest gentlemen, very faithfully. 

Y.Mir, The insolence of these dogs is beyond their 
cruelty ! [Aside, 

Lam, You're melancholy, sir. 

Y. Mir, Only concerned, madam, that I should 
have no servant here but this little boy — he'll make 
some confounded blunder. Til lay my life on't; I 
would not be disappointed of my wine, for the uni- 
verse. 

Lam, He'll do well enough, sir ; but supper's ready ; 
will you please to eat a bit, sir? 

Y, Mir. O, madam, I never had a better stomach 
in my life. 

Lam. Come, then, we have nothing but a plate of 

soup. 

F. Mir, Ah ! the marriage soup I could dispense 
with now. [Aside. — Exi^, handing the Lady 

2 Bra. Shall we dispatch him ? 

o 3 
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3 Bra. To be sure ; I think he knows mc. 

1 Bra. Ay, ay, dead men tell no tales ; I han't the 
confidence to look a man in the face, after I have 
done him an injury, therefore well murder him. 

[Exe¥Ht 
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Old Mirabel's House. 

Enter Duretete. 

Dur, My friend has forsaken me, I have abandon- - 
ed my mistress, my time lies heavy upon my hands, and 
my money burns in my pocket — But now I think on't, 
my myrmidons are upon duty to-night; I'll fairly 
stroll down to the guard, and nod away the night with 
my honest lieutenant, over a flask of wine, a story, 
and a pipe of tobacco. 

[Going qfy BiSAR&E ttteets ^m. 

Bis. Who comes there ? stand ! 

Dtir. Heyday, now she's turned dragoon ! 

Bis, Lookye, sir, I'm told you intend to travel 
again. — I design to wait on you as far as Italy. 

Dur. Then I'll travel into Wales. 

Bis. Wales ! What country's that ? 

Dur. The land of mountains, child ; where you're 
never out of the way, 'cause there's no such thing as a 
highroad. 

Bis. Rather, always in a high road, because you 
travel all upon hills ; but be't as it will. 111 jog along 
with you. 

Dur. But we intend to sail to the East Indies. 

Bis, East, or West, 'tis all one to me; I'm tight and 
light, and the fitter for sailing. 

Dur, But suppose we take through Germany, and 
drink hard? 
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Bis. Suppose I take through Germany and drink 
harder than you? 

Dur, Suppose I go to a bawdy house ? 

Bis. Suppose I show 3'ou the way ? 

Dur. 'Sdcath, woman ! will you go to the guard 
with me, and smoke a pipe? 

Bis. Allons done! 

Dur. The deviFs in the woman ! — Suppose I hang 
myself? 

Bis. There I'll leave you. 

Dur. And a happy riddance : the gallows is wel- 
come. 

Bis. Hold, hold, sir, [Catches him by the Arniy go- 
ing^ one word before we part. 

Dur. Let me go, madam, — or I shall think that 
you're a man, and, perhaps, may examine you. 

Bis, Stir if you dare ; I have still spirits to attend 
me, and can raise such a muster of fairies, as shall 
punish you to death. — Come, sir, stand there now, -and 
ogle me : [He frowns upon her.'\ Now a languishing 
sigh: [He groans^ Now run, and take my fan, — fas- 
ter. [He runs, and takes it up,'\ Now play with it 
handsqmely. 

Dur. Ay, ay, [He tears it all in pieces. 

Bis. Hold, hold, dear, humorous coxcomb! Cap- 
tain, spare my fan, and I'll — Why, you rude, inhu- 
man monster ! don't you expect to pay for this ? 

Dur. Yes, madam, there's twelve pence ; for that is 
the price on't 

Bis. Sir, it cost a guinea. 

Dur. Well, madam, you shall have the sticks again. 

[Thnrm them to her, and exit. 

Bis. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ridiculous, below my concern ! 
I must follow him, however, to know if he can give 
me any news of Oriana. [Exit. 
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SCENE IV. 

Lamorce's Lodgings. 

Enter Young Mirabel. 

F. Mir. Bloody hell-hounds ! I overheard you :^- 
Was not I two hours ago, the happy, gay, rejoicing 
Mirabel ? How did 1 plume my hopes in a fair, com- 
ing prospect, of a long scene of years ! Life courted, 
me with all the charms of vigour, youth, and fortune; 
and to he torn away from all my promised joys, is 
more than death; — the manner too, by villains! — O 
my Oriana, this very moment might have blessed me 
in thy arms! — and my poor boy ! the innocent boy! 
Confusion ! — But hush, tbey come— I must dissemble 
still. — No news of my wine, gentlemen ? 

Enier the Four Bra toes. 

1 Bra. No, sir, I believe your country booby has 
lost himself, and we can wait no longer for't : — True, 
sir, you're a ple^ant gentleman, but, I suppose you 
understand our business ? 

F. Mir. Sir, I may go near to guess at your employ- 
ments ; you, sir, are a lawyer, 1 presume — you a phy^ 
sician, you a scrivener, and you a stock jobber.<P— 
All cut-throats, egad ! [Jside, 

4 Bra. Sir, I am a broken officer ; I was cashiered 
at the head of the army, for a coward, so I took up 
the trade of murder, to retrieve the reputation of my 
courage. 

3 Bra, I am a soldier too, and would serve my 
king; but I don't like the quarrel, and I have more ho* 
nour than to fight in a bad cause. 

2 Bra. 1 was bred a gentleman, and have no estate; 
but I must have my whore and my bottle, through the 
prejudice of education. 

I Bros I am a ruffian too; by the prejudice of edu* 
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cation, I was born a butcher. — In short, sir, if your 
wine had come, we might have trifled a little longer. 
—Come, sir, which sword will you fall by ? mine, sir? 

2 Bra. Or mine ? [Dravjt. 

3 Bra. Or mine ? [Draws. 

4 Bra. Or mine? [Draws. 

Y. Mir. I scorn to beg my life ; but to be butcher- 
ed thus ! — O, there's the wine ! — this moment for 
IKnockmg.] my life or death. 

Enter Oriana. 

Lost ! for ever lost! — Where's the wine, child ! [Faintfy. 
Oriana. Coming up, sir. [Stamps^ 

Enter Duretete with his Sxoord drawn, and six of the 
Grand Musqueteers, with their Pieces present' 
edy the Ruffians drop their Swords. — Oriana 
goesqf. 

Y. Mir. The wine, the wine, the wine ! Youth, 
pleasure, fortune, days and years, are now my own 
again I Ah, my dear friends ! did not I tell you, this 
wine would make me merry ? — Dear Captain, these 
gentlemen are the best natured, facetious, witty crea- 
tures, that ever you knew. 

Enter Lamorce. 

Lam. Is the wine come, sir? 

Y. Mir. O yes, madam, the wine is come see 

there! [Pointing to the Soldiers.] Your ladyship 
has got a very fine ring upon your finger. 

Lam. Sir, 'tis at your service. 

F. Mir. O ho 1 is it so ? Thou dear seven hundred 
.pound, thou'rt welcome home again, with all my 
heart ! — Ad's my life, madam, you have got the finest 
built watch there 1 Tompion's, I presume ? 

Lam. Sir, you may wear it. 

F. Mir. O madam, by no means, 'tis too much — 
Rob you of all \— [Taking it from her.] Good, dear 
time, thou'rt a precious thing, I'm glad I have retriev- 
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ed thee, [Putting it up,] What, my friends neglected 
all this while ! Gentlemen, you'll pardon my compld- 
sance to the lady. — How now! is it civil to be so out 
of humour at my entertainment, and I so pleased 
with yours ? Captain, you're surprised at all this— - 
but we're in our frolics, you must know. — Some wine 
here ! 

Enter Servant, with Wine. 

Come, Captain, this worthy gentleman's health. 

[Tweaks the First Bravo by the Nose ; he roar*. 
But now, where — where's my dear deliverer, my boy, 
my charming boy ? 

1 Bra. I hope some of our crew below stairs have 
dispatched him. 

Y, Mir. Villain, what say'st thou ? dispatched ! I'll 
have ye all tortured, racked, torn to pieces alive, if 
you have touched my boy. — Here, page ! page ! page ! 

[Runs out. 

Dur. Here, gentlemen, be sure you secure those fel- 
lows. 

1 Bra. Yes, sir, we know you, and your guard will 
be very civil to us. 

Dur. Take them to justice. [The Guards carr^ 

of the Bravoes.] Now for you, madam; He! 

he ! he ! I'm so pleased to think that I shall be re- 
venged of one woman, before I die. — Well, Mrs. 
Snap Dragon, which of these honourable gentlemen is 
so happy to call you wife ? 

1 Bra. Sir, she should have been mine to-night, 
'cause Sampre, h«re, had her last night. — Sir, she's 
very true to us all four. 

Enter Old Mirabel, Dugard, and Bisarre. 

Old Mir. Robin ! Robin !— Where's Bob ? where's 

my boy ! — What, is this the lady ? a pretty creature, 

'faith ! — Harkye, child, because my son was so civil 

as to oblige you with a coach, I'll treat you wilh a 

cart, indeed I will. 
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Dug. Ay, madam, and you shall have a st(^inging 
^uipage, three or four thousand footmen at your 
lieels, at least. 

Dur. No less becomes her quality. 

Bis. Faugh ! the monster ! 

Dur, Monster ! ay, you're all a little monstrous, 
let me tell you. 

EnUr Young Mirabel. 

Oid Mir* Ah, my dear Bob ! art thou safe, man ? 
. Y. Mir. No, no, sir, I am ruined : the saver of my 
life is lost ! 

Old Mir, No, he came and brought us the news. 

F. Mir, But where is he ? 

Enter Oriana. 

Ha ! [Runs and embrctces ^er.] My dear preserver ! 
what shall I do to recompense your trust? — Father, 
friends, gentlemen, behold the youth, that has relieved 
me from the most ignominious death ! — Command me, 
child ; before you all — before my late, so kind, indul- 
gent stars, I swear to grant whatever you ask. 

Oriana, To the same stars, indulgent now to me, 
I will appeal, as to the justice of my claim : I shall 
demand but what was mine before — the just perform- 
ance of your contract to Oriana. 

[Discffcering herself, 

Omnes, Oriana ! 

Oriana, In this disguise I resolved to follow you 
abroad, counterfeited that letter, that brought me in- 
to your service; and so, by this strange turn of fate, 
I became the instrument of your preservation; few 
common servants would have had such cunning ; my 
love inspired me with the meaning of your message, 
because my concern for your safety made me suspect 
your company. 

Dur* Mirabel, you're caught. 

Y, Mir, Caught ! I scorn the thought of imposi- 
tion — Caught 1 liot 'tis my voVunlaij w:\.\ ^\\ '^^a 
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no human stratagem, but by my providential stars, 
designed to show the dangers wandering youth incun, 
by the pursuit of an unlawful love ; to plunge me 
headlong i{i the snares of vice, and then to free me by 
the hands of virtue: Here, on my knees, I humbly 
beg my fair preserver's pardon ; my thanks are need- 
less, for myself I owe : And now, for ever, do protest 
me yours. 

Old Mir, Tall,alldidall I [Sings,] Kiss me, daugh- 
ter — no, you shall kiss me first, [To Lamorce.] for 
you're the cause on't. Well, Bisarre, what say you to 
the captain? 

Bis, 1 like the beast well enough, but I don't un- 
derstand his paces so well as . to venture him in a 
strange road. 

Old Mir, But marriage is so beaten a path, that 
you can't go wrong. 

Bis, Ay, 'tis so beaten that the way is spoiled. 

Dur, There is but one thing should make me thy 
husband — I could marry thee to-day, tor the privilege 
of beating thee to-morrow. 

Old Mir, Come, come, you may agree for all this; 
— Mr. Dugard, are not you pleased with this ^ 

Dug. So pleased, that, if I thought it might secure 
your son's affection to my sister, 1 would double her 
fortune. 

T, Mir, Fortune ! has she not given me mine ? my 
life — estate — my all? and what is more, her virtuous 
self? — Behold the foil [Pointitig to Lamorc£.] that 
sets this brightness off! [To Oriana.] Here view the 
pride, [To Oriana.] and scandal of the sex ! 

What liberty can be so tempting there, 

[To Lamorce. 
As a soft, virtuous, amorous bondage here ? 

[To Oriana. 

THE END. 
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REMARKS. 



It is an honour to the morality of the present age, 
that this most entertaining comedy is but seldom per- 
formed ; and never, except some new pantomime, or 
other gaudy spectacle, be added, as an afterpiece, for 
the attraction of an audience. 

The well drawn characters, happy incidents, and 
excellent dialogue, in " The Beaux Stratagem," are 
but poor atonement for that unrestrained contempt 
of principle which pervades every scene. Plays of 
this kind are far more mischievous than those, which 
preserve less appearance of delicacy. Every auditor 
and reader shrinks from those crimes, which are recom- 
mended in unseemly language, and from libertinism 
united with coarse manners; but in adorning vice 
with wit, and audacious rakes with the vivacity and 
elegance of men of fashion, youth, at least, will be 
decoyed into the snare of admiration. 

Charmed with the spirit of Archer and Aimwell, 
the reader may not, perhaps, immediately perceive, 
that those two fine gentlemen are but arrant impos- 
tors ; and that the lively, though pitiable Mrs. Sullen, 
is no other than a deliberate violator of her marriag« 
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vow. Highly delighted with every character, he will 
not, perhaps, at first observe, that all the wise and 
witty persons of this comedy are knaves, and all the 
honest people fools. 

It is said, that this play was written in six weeks—* 
it is more surprising still, that it was written by a dy- 
ing man ! 

Farquhar was a gentleman of elegant person and 
bewitching address, who, having experienced the vi- 
cissitudes of life, as a man of fashion, an actor, a cap- 
tain in the army, an author, a lover, and a husband; 
and having encountered bitter disappointment in some 
of his adventures — though amply gratified by others 
— He, at the age of twenty-nine, sunk into a dejection- 
of spirits and decline of health ; and in this state, he 
wrote the present drama. — It had only been acted a 
night or two, when the author, in the midst of those 
honours, which he derived from its brilliant reception - 
— died. 

As a proof that Farquhar was perfectly sensible of 
his dangerous state, and that he regained cheerfulness as 
his end approached, the following anecdote is told : — 

The famed actress, Mrs. Oldfield, performed the 
part of Mrs. Sullen, when the comedy was first pro- 
duced ; and being highly interested in its success, 
from the esteem she bore the author ; when it drew 
near the last rehearsal, she desired Wilkes, the actor, 
to go to him, and represent — that she advised him ta 
make some alteration in the catastrophe of the piece ; 
for that she was apprehensive, the free manner in 
which he had bestowed the hand of Mrs. Sullen upon 
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Archer, without first procuring a divorce from her 
husband, would offend great part of the audience. 
** Oh," replied Farquhar, gaily, when tjiis message 
was delivered to him, *^ tell her, I wish she was mar- 
ried to me instead of Sullen ; for then, without the 
trouble of a divorce, I would give her my bond, that 
she should be a widow within a few days.'' 

In this allusion he was prophetic ; — and the ap- 
parent joy, with which he expected his dissolution, 
may be accounted for on the supposition — that th^ 
profligate characters, which he has pourtrayed in '^The 
Beaux Stratagem," were such as he had uniformly 
met with in the world; — and he was rejoiced to leave, 
them all behind. 
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SCENE,---Litchjield, 



THE 

BEAUX STRATAGEM. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE I. 



An Inn, 



£it^er Boniface, running, — Bar Bell rings. 

Bon, Chamberlain! Maid! Cherry I Daughter 
Cherry I All asleep ? all dead ? 

Enter Cherry, running. 

Cher, Here! here ! Why d'ye bawl so, father? d'ye 
think we have no ears ? 

Bon. You deserve to have none, you young minx : 
— ^The company of the Warrington coach has stood 
in the hall this hour, and nobody to show them to 
their chambers. 

Cher. And let them wait, fia,ther; — there's neither 
red coat in the coach, nor footman behind it. 

Bon. But they threaten to go to another inn to-night. 

Cher. That they dare not, for fear the coach- 
man should overturn them to-morrow— [Ringing.^ 
Coming! coming ! — Here's the London coacli abtuvQ.d» 
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Enter several People with Trunks, BandboxeSj and 
other Luggage^ and cross the Stage. 

Bon. Welcome ladies. 

Cher. Very welcome, gentlemen Chamberlain, 

show the lion and the rose. [Exit with the Company. 

Enter AiMWELZ^ in a Riding Habity Akch^k as Foot* 
mauy carrying a Portmanteay. 

Bon. This way, this way, gentlemen. 

Aim. Set down the things } go to the stable, and 
see my horses well rubbed. 

Arch. I shall, sir. [Exit, 

Aim. You're my landlord, I suppose ? 

Bon. Yes, sir, I'm old Will Boniface, pretty well 
known upon this road, as the saying'is. 

Aim. O, Mr. Boniface, your servant. ' 

Bon. O, sir, what will your honour please ta 

drink, as the saying is ? 

Aim. I have heard your town of Litchfield much 
famed for ale, I think : V\\ taste that. 

Bon, Sir, I have now in my cellar ten turn of the 
best ale in Staffordshire ; 'tis smooth as oil, sweet as 
milk, clear as amber, and strong as brandy, and 
will be just fourteen years old the fifth day of next 
March. 

Aim. You are very exact, I find, in the age of your 
ale. 
Bon. As punctual, sir, as I am in the age of my 

children : I'll show you such ale Here, tapster, 

broach number 1792, as the saying is : Sir, you 

shall taste myAnno Domini 1 have lived in Litch* 

field, man and boy, above eight and fifty years, and 
I believe have not consumed eight and fifty ounces 
of meat. 

Aim. At a meal, you mean, if one may guess youf 
sense by your bulk. 
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Bon. Not in my life, sir ; I have fed purely upon 
ale : I have eat my ale, drank my ale, and I always 
sleep upon ale. 

Enter Tapster, with a Tankard, 

Now, sir, you shall see : your worship's health : ha ! 
delicious, delicious fancy it Burgundy, only fan- 
cy it, and 'tis worth ten shillings a quart. 

Aim. [Drinks.] Tis confounded strong. 

Bon. Strong ! it must be so ; or how would we be 
strong that drink it ? 

Jim. And have you lived so long upon this ale^ 
landlord ? 

Bon. Eight and fifty years, upon my credit, sir; but 
it killed my wife, poor woman, as the saying is. 

Aim. Huw came that to pass ? 

Bon. I don't know how, sir ; she would not let the 
ale take its natural course, sir : she was for qualifying 
it every now and then with a dram, as the saying is, 
and an honest gentleman, that came this way from 
Ireland, made her a present of a dozen bottles of 
Usquebaugh— but the poor woman was never well 
after ; but, however, I was obliged to the gentleman, 
you know. 

Aim. Why, was it the Usquebaugh that killed 
her ? 

Bon. My Lady Bountiful said so — she, good lady, 
did what could be done ; she cured her of three tym- 
panies, but the fourth carried her off ; but she's hap- 
py, and I'm contented, as the saying is. 

Aim. Who's that Lady Bountiful, you mentioned ? 

Bon. 'Ods my life, sir, we'll drink her health, 
[Drinks. 1 My Lady Bountiful is one of the best of wo- 
men: her last husband, Sir Charles Bountiful, left 
her worth a thousand pounds a year ; and I believe 
she lays out one half on't in charitable uses, for the 
good of her neighbours : she cures all disorders inci- 
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dental to men, women and children ; in short, she 
has cured more people in and about Litchfield within 
ten years, than the doctors have killed ill twenty, and 
that's a bold word. 

Aim. Has the lady been any other way useful in 
her generation ? 

Bon, Yes, sir, she has a daughter by Sir Charles, 
the finest woman in all our country, and the greatest 
fortune: she has a son too by her first husband, 'Squire 
Sullen, who married a fine lady from London t'other 
day ; if you please, sir, well drink his health. 
Aim. What sort of a man is ho ? 
Bon, Wh^, sir, the man's well enough ; says little, 
thinks less, and does — nothing at all, 'Siith : but he's 
a man of great estate, and values nobody. 
Aim, A sportsman, I suppose ? 
Bon. Yes, sir, he's a man of pleasure ; he plays 
at whist, and smokes his pipe eight-and-forty hours 
together sometimes. 

Aim. A fine sportsman truly ! and married, you 
say ? 

Bon. Ay, and to a curious woman, sir — but he's 

a He want's it here, sir. 

[Pointing to his Forehead, 
Aim. He has it there, you mean. 
Bon. That's none of my business; he's my landlord, 

and so a man, you know, would not but I'cod 

he's no better than — sir, my humble service to you. 
Drinks.] Though I value not a farthing what he can 
do to me ; I pay him his rent at quarter day ; I have 
a good running trade ; I have but one daughter, and 
I can give her — but no matter for that. 

Aim, You arc very happy, Mr. Boniface ; pray, 
what other company have you in town ? 

Bon. A power of fine ladies ; and then we have 
the French Officers. 

Aim, O that's right, you have a good many pf those 
gentlemen : pray how do you like their company ? 
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Bon. So well, as the saying is, that I could wish we 
had as many more of them ; they are full of money, 
and pay double for every thing they have; they know, 
^ir, that we paid good round taxes for the taking of 
them, and so they are willing to reimburse us a little; 
one of them lodges in my house. 

Enter Archer. 

ArcL Landlord, there are some French Gentlemen 
below, that ask for you. ^ 

Bon. ril wait on them Does yoilr master stay 

long in town, as the saying is ? [To Archer. 

Arch, I can't tell, as the saying is. 

Bon. Come from London ? 

Arch. No ! 

Bofi. Going to London, mayhap ? 

Arch. No ! 

Bon. An odd fellow this ; [Bar Bell rings.] I beg 
your worship's pardon, 1*11 wait on you in half a mi- 
nute. [Exit. 

Aim. The coast's clear, I eee — Now, my dear Ar* 
cher, welcome to Litchfield ! 

Ar£h. I thank thee, my dear brother in iniquity. 

Aim. Iniquity ! pr*ythee, leave canting ; you need 
not change your style with your dress. 

Arch. Don't mistake me, Aimwell, for 'tis still my 
m^xim, that there's no scandal like rags, nor any 
crimes' so shameful as poverty. Men must not be 
poor ; idleness is the root of all evil ; the world's 
wide enough, let them bustle ^ ^fortune has taken the 
weak under her protection, but men of sense are left to 
their industry. 

Aim. Upon which topic we proceed, and, I think, 
luckily hitherto : would not any man swear now, that 
I am a man of quality, and you my servant, when, if 
our intrinsic value were known—: — 
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Arch. Come, come, we are the men of intrinsic va- 
lue, whocan strikeour fortunes out of ourselves, whose 
worth is independent of accidents in life, or revolutions 
in government : we have heads to get money, and hearts 
to spend it. 

Aim, As to our hearts, I grant ye, they are as will- 
ing tits as any within twenty degrees; but 1 can have 
no great opinion of our heads, from the service they 
have done us hitherto, unless it be that they brought 
us from London hither to Litchfield, made me a lord, 
and you my servant. 

Arch. That's more than you could expect already, 
but what money have we left ? 

Aim. But two hundred pounds. 

Arch. And our horses, clothes, rings, &c. Why we 
have very good fortunes now for moderate people ; 
and let me tell you, that this two hundred pounds, 
with the experience that we are now masters of, is 
a better estate than the ten thousand we have spent 

Our friends indeed began to suspect that our 

pockets were low, but we came off with flying co- 
lours, showed no signs of want either in word or 
deed. 

Aim. Ay, and our going to Brussels was a good pre- 
tence enough for our sudden disappearing ; and, I war- 
rant you, our friends imagine, that we are gone a vo- 
lunteering. 

Arch. Why 'faith if this project fails, it must e'en 
come to that. I am for venturing one of the hundreds, 
if you will, upon this knight errantry ; but in the case 
it should fail, we'll reserve the other to carry us to 
some counterscarp, where we may die as we lived, in 
a blaze. 

Aim. With all my heart, and we have lived 
justly, Archer ; we can't say that we have spent our 
fortunes, but that we have enjoyed them. 

Arth. Right ; so much pleasure for so much mo- 
ney ; we have had our pennyworths ; and had I mil- 
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lions, I would go to the same market again. O London, 
London ! well, we have had our share, and let us be 
thankful : pastpleasures, for aught I know, are best ; 
such we are sure of ; those to come may disap- 
point us» but you command for the day, and so I 
submit : — At Nottingham, you know, 1 am to be 
master. 

Aim. And at Lincoln, I again. 

Arch. Then, at Norwich, I mount, which, I think, 
shall be our last stage ; for, if we fail there, we'll cm- 
bark for Holland, bid adieu to Venus, and welcome 
Mars. 

Aim. A match — 

Enter Boniface. 

Mum. 

Bon. What will your worship please to have for 
supper? 

Aim. What have you got? 

Bon. Sir, we haveadelicate piece of beef in the pot, 
and a pig at the fire. 

Aim. Good supper meat, I must confess 1 can't 

eat beef, landlord. 

Arch. And I hate pig. 

Aim. Hold your prating, sirrah ! do you know who 
you are ? [Aside. 

Bon. Please to bespeak something else; I have every 
thing in the house. 

Aim. Have you any veal? 

Bon, Veal, sir ! we had a delicate loin of veal on 
Wednesday last. 

Aim. Have you got any fish, or wild fowl ? 

Bon. As for fish, truly, sir, we are an inland town, 
and indiflfercntly provided with fish, that's the truth 
on't ; but then for wild fowl ! — We have a delicate 
couple of rabbits. 

Aim. Get me the rabbits fricasseed. 
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Bon* Fricasseed ! Lard, sir, they'll eat much bet- 
ter smothered with' onions. 

Jrch. Pshaw ! Rot your onions* 

Aim. Again, sirrah ; r-Well, landlord, what you 

please ; but hold, I have a small charge of money, 
and your house is so full of strangers, that I believe 
it may be safer in your custody than mine ; for when 
this fellow of mine gets drunk, he minds nothing — 
Here, sirrah, reach me the strong box. 

Arch, Yes, sir, this will give us reputation. 

[Aside, — Brings the Box, 

Aim, Here, landlord, the locks are sealed down, 
both for your security and mine ; it holds somewhat 
above two hundred pounds; if you doubt it, I'll count 
it to you after supper : But be sure you lay it where 
I may have it at a minute's warning : for my affairs 
are a little dubious at present; perhaps I may be gone 
in half an hour, perhaps I may be your guest till the 
best part of that be spent ; and pray order your ost- 
ler to keep my horses ready saddled : But one thing 
above the rest I must beg, that you would let this 
fellow have none of your Anno Domini, as you call 

it ; — for he's the most insufferable sot Here, sirrah, 

light me to my chamber. 

Arch, Yes, sir ! [Exity lighted by Archer. 

Bon, Cherry, daughter Cherry. 

Enter Cherry. 

Cher. D'ye call, father ? 

Bon. Ay, child, you must lay by this box for the 
gentleman, 'tis full of money. 

Cher. Money ! all that money ! why sure, father, 
the gentleman comes to be chosen parliament man. 
Who is he ? 

Bon, I don't know what to make of him ; he talks 
of keeping his horses ready saddled, and of going, per- 
haps, at a minute's warning; or of staying, perhaps 
till the best part of this be spent, 
4 
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• Cher. Ay ! ten to one, father, he's a highwayman. 

Bon, A highwayman ! upon my life, girl, you have 
hit it, and this box is some new purchased booty. — 
Now, could we find him out, the money were ours. 
' Cher. He don't belong to our gang. 

Bofim What horses have they ? 

Cher. The master rides upon a black. 

Bon. A. black ! ten to one the man upon the black 
mare : and since he don't belong to our fraternity, we 
may betray him with a safe conscience : I don't think 
it lawful to harbour any rogues but my own. Lookye, 
child, as the saying is, we must go cunningly^to work; 
proofs we must have ; the gentleman's servant loves 
drink ; I'll ply him that way, and ten to one he loves 
a wench; you must work him t'other way. 

Cher. Father, would you have me give my secret 
for his ? 

Bon. Consider, child, there's two hundred pound, 
to boot. [Ringing without.] Coming, coming — child, 
mind your business. [Exit Boniface. 

Cher. What a rogue is my father ! My father ! I 
deny it My mother was a good, generous, free- 
hearted woman, and I can't tell how far her goodna- 
ture might have extended for the good of her chil- 
ilren. This landlord of mine, for I think I can call 
him no more, would betray his guest, and debauch 

his daughter into the bargain, by a footman 

too! 

Enter Archer. 

Arch. What footman, pray, mistress, is so happy 
as to be the subject of your contemplation ? 

Cher. Whoever he is, friend, he'll be but little the 
better for't. 

Arch. 1 hope so, for, I'm sure, you did not think 
of me. 
• Cher. Suppose I had ? 

Arch. Why then you're but even with me ; for the 

c 2 
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minute I came in, I was considering in what manner 
I should make love to }/ou. 

Cher, Love to me, friend ! 

Arch. Yes, child. 

Cher. Child ! manners ; if you kept a little more 
distance, friend, it would become you much better. 

Arch. Distance ! good night, saucebox. [Gotng, 

Cher. A pretty fellow; 1 like his pride. — Sir — pray, 
sir — you see, sir. [Archer retvms.] I have the credit 
to be entrusted with your master's fortune here, which 
sets me a degree above his footman; I hope, sir, you 
an't affronted. 

Arch. Let me look you full in the face, and I'll tell 

you whether you can affront me or no. 'Sdeath, 

child, you have a pair of delicate eyes, and you don't 
know what to do with them. 

Cher. Why, sir, don't I see every body ! 

Arch. Ay, but if some women had them, they would 

kill every body. Pry thee instruct me ; I would 

fain make love to you, but I don't know what to say. 

Cher. Why, did you never make love^o any body 
before ? 

Arch, Never to a person of your figure, I can as- 
sure you, madam; my addresses have been always 
confined to people within my own sphere, I never as- 
pired so high before. [Archer stags. 

But you look so bright ^ ^ 

And are dress d so tight ^ 

That a man would swear y&iire right. 

As arm was e'er laid over, 

Cher. Will you give me that song, sir ? 

Arch. Ay, my dear, take it while it is warm. 
[Kisses her.] Death and fire ! her lips are honey- 
combs. 

Cher. And I wish there had been a swarm of bees 
too, to have stung you for your impudence. 
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Arch. There's a swarm of Cupids, my little Venus, 
that has done the business much better. 

Cher. This fellow is misbegotten, as well as I. 
[Asidcl What's your name, sir ? 

Arch, Name ! egad, I have forgot it. [Aside,'] Ob, 
Martin. 

Cher, Where were you born ? 

Arch. In St. Martin's parish. 

Cher, What was your father ? 

Arch. Of — of — St. Martin's parislk 

Cher. Then, friend, goodnight. 

Arch. I hope not. 

Cher. You may depend upon't. 

Arch. Upon what ? 

Cher. That you're very impudent* 

Arch. That you're very handsome. 

Cher, That you're a footman. 

Arch. That you're an angel. 

Cher. I shall be rude. 

Arch. So shall I. 

Cher. Let go my hand. 

Arch. Give me a kiss. [Kisses her, 

Boniface, [Calls without] Cherry, Cherry ! 

Cher. I'm My father calls ; you plaguy devil, 

how durst you stop my breath so ? — Offer to follow 
me one step, if you dare. [Exit, 

Arch, A fair challenge, by this light; this is a 
pretty fair opening of an adventure ; but we are 
knight-errants, and so fortune be our guide ! [Exi^ 



e 3 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 

A Gallery in Lady Bountiful's Howe, 

Mrs. Suxlen and Dorinda meeting. 

Dor, 'Morrow, ray dear sister ; are you for cbuKch 
this morning ? 

Mrs* SuL Any where to pray ; for Heaven alone 
can help me : but I think, Dorinda, there's no form 
of prayer in the Liturgy against bad husbands. 

Dor. But there's a form of law at Doctors' Com- 
mons ; and I swear, sister Sullen, rather than see you 
thus continually discontented, I would advise you to 
apply to that: for besides the part that I bear in 
your vexatious broils, as being sister to the husband, 
and friend to the wife, your examples give me such 
an impression of matrimony, that I shall be apt to 
condemn my person to a long vacation all its life — 
But supposing, madam, that you brought it to a case 
of separation, what can you urge against your hus- 
band ? my brother is, first, the most constant man 
alive. 

Mrs. SuL The most constant husband, I grant ye. 

Dor. He never sleeps from you. 

Mrs. SuL No, he always sleeps with me. 

Dor. He allows you a maintenance suitable to 
your quality. 

Mrs. SuL A maintenance ! do you take me, ma- 
dam, for an hospital child, that I must sit down and 
bless my benefactors, for meat, drink, and clothes? 
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As I take it, madam, I brought your brother ten thou- 
sand pounds, out of which I might expect some pretty 
things, called pleasures. 

Dor. You share in all the pleasures that the coun- 
try affords. 

Mrs. SuL Country pleasures ! racks and torments ! 
dost think, child, that my limbs were made for leap- 
ing of ditches, and clambering over stiles ; or that my 
parents, wisely foreseeing my future happiness in coun- 
try pleasures, had early instructed me in the rural ac- 
complishments of drinking fat ale,playing at whist, and 
smoaking tobacco with my husband ; and stilling rose- 
mary water, with the good old gentlewoman my mo- 
ther-in-law ? 

Dor. I'm sorry, madam, that it is not more in our 
power to divert you ; I could wish, indeed, that our 
entertainments were a little more polite, or your taste 
a little less refined ; but pray, madam, how came the 
poets and philosophers, that laboured so much in hunt- 
ing after pleasure, to place it at last in a country 
life? 

Mrs. SuL Because they wanted money, child, to 
find out the pleasures of the town : Did you ever hear 
of a poet or philosopher worth ten thousand pounds ? 
if you can show me such a man, I'll lay you fifty 
pounds you'll find him somewhere within the weekly 
bills. Not that I disapprove rural pleasures, as the 
poets have painted them in their landscapes ; every 
Phyllis has her Corydon, every murmuring stream, 
and every flowery mead give fresh alarms to love 
Besides, you'll find, their couples were never married : 
But yonder, I see my Corydon, and a sweet 
swain it is, Heaven knows — Come, Dorinda, don't be 
angry, he's my husband, and your brother, and be- 
tween both, is he not a sad brute ? 

Dor, I have nothing to say to your part of him ; 
you're the best judge. 

Mrs. SuL O sister, sister I if ever you marry, be- 
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ware of a sullen, silent sot, one that's always musing, 
but never thinks — ^There's some diversion in a talking 
blockhead ; and since a woman must wear chains, I 
would have the pleasure of hearing 'en^ rattle a little. 
— Now you shall see; but,take this by the way ; he 
came home this morning, at his usual hour of four, 
waked me out of a sweet dream of something else, by 
tumbling over the tea-table, which he broke all to 
pieces ; after his man and he has rolled about the 
room like sick passengei*s in a storm, he comes flounce 
into bed, dead as a salmon into a fishmonger's basket ; 
his feet cold as ice, his breath hot as a furnace^ and 
his hands and his face as greasy as his flannel night* 

cap Oh matrimony ! matrimony ! He tosses 

up the clothes with a barbarous swing over his shoul* 
ders, disorders the whole economy of ray bed, and 
my whole night's comfort is the tuneable serenade of 
that wakeful nightingale, his nose.— O the plea^ 
sure of counting the melancholy clock by a snoring 

husband ! But now, sister, you shall see how 

handsomely, being a well-bred man, he will beg my 
pardon. 

Enter Sullen, 

SuL My head aches consumed ly. 

-Mir*. -Sti/.*Will you be pleased, my dear, to drink 
tea with us this morning ? it may do your head 
good. 

SuL No. 

Dor. Coffee, brother ? 

Stil, Pshaw? 

Mrs, SuL Will you please to diress,and go to church 
with me ? the air may help you. 

SuL Scrub ! 

Enter Scrub. 

Scrub. Sir! 

SuL What day o'thie week is this ? 
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Scrub. Sunday, an't please your worship. 

SuL Sunday ! bring me a dram ; and, dye hear, set 
out the venison pasty, and a tankard of strong 
beer upon the hall table, Til go to breakfast. 

[Going, 

Dor, Stay, stay, brother, you shan't get off so.; you 
were very naught last night, and must make your wife 
reparation : come, come, brother, won't you a^k par- 
don? 

Sul, For what ? 

Dor, For being drunk last night. 

Sul, ] can afford it, can't I ? 

Mrs, Std, But I can't, sir. 

StU, Then you may let it alone. 

Mrs, Snl, But I must tell you, sir, that this is not 
to be borne. 

Sul, Vm glad on't. 

Mrs, Sul, What is the reason, sir, that you use me 
thus inhumanly ? 

Sul, Scrub! 

Scrub, Sir ! 

Sul, Get things ready to shave my head. [Exif^ 

Mrs. Sul, Have a care of coming near his temples,. 
Scrub, for fear you meet something there that may 
turn the edge of your razor. [Exit Scrub.] Invete- 
rate stupidity ! did you ever know so hard, so obsti- 
nate a spleen as his? O sister, sister! I shall never 
have good of the beast till I get him to town ; London, 
dear London, is the place for managing and breaking 
a husband. 

Dor, And has not a husband the same opportuni- 
ties there for humbling a wife ? 

3Irs. SuL No, no, child ; 'tis a standing maxim in 
conjugal discipline, that when a man would enslave 
bis wife, he hurries her into the country ; and when 
a lady would be arbitrary with her husband, she 

wheedles her booby .up to town A man dare not 

play the tyrant in London, because there arc so m^ny 
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examples to encourage the subjecl to rebel, O Do- 
rinda, Dorinda ! a line woman may do any iliing in' 
London : On my conscience, she may raise an anny 
of forty Thousand men. 

"* Dor. 1 fancy, sister, you have a mind to be trying 
your power that way here in Litchfield ; you have 
drawn the French Count to your colours already. 

Mrs, Sill. The French arc a people that can't live 
without their gallantries. 

Dor. And some English that I know, sister, are 



Mrs. Sul. Well, sister, since the truth must out, it 
may do &s well now as hereafter; I [hink, one way 
to rouse my lethargic, sottish, husbood, is to give him 
ft rival ; security begets negligence in alt people, and 
men must be alarmed to make ihcm alert in their duty; 
women are like pictures, of no value in tie bands of 
K fool, till he hears men of sense bid high for ihe pur- 

Dor, This might do, sister, if my brothers under- 
■tandingwere to be convinced into a passion for you; 
but, I believe, there's a natural aversion on his side ; 
and I fency, sister, that you don't come much behind 
him, if you dealt lairly. 

Mrs. Sul, I own it ; we are united contradictions, 
fire and water. But I could be contented, with & 
great many oilier wives, to humour the censorjoui 
vulgar, and give the world an appearance of living 
Veil with my husband, could I bring him but to dissem- 
ble a Utile kindness, to keep me in countenance. 

Dor, But how do you know, sister, but that instead 
of rousing your husband by this artifice to a counlei^ 
feit kindness, he should awake in a real fury ( 

Mrs. Sul. Let him :— If I can't entice him to the 
one, I would provoke him to the other. 

Dor. But tow must I behave myseU between ye t 

Mrs. Sul. You must assist me. 

Dor. What, against my own brother 1 
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Mrs. Sid, Me is but your half brother, and Tm 
your entire friend: If 1 go a step beyond the 
bounds of honour, leave me; till then, I expect you 
should go along with me in every thing; whik I 
trust my honour in your hands, you may trust your 
brother's in mine — ^The Count is to dine her to-day* 

Dor* Tis a strange thing, sister, that I can't like 
that man.' 

Mrs, SuL You like nothing; your time is Jiot 
come ; love and death have their fatalities, and strike 
home one time or other: — You'll pay for all one day, 
I warrant ye — But come, my lady's tea is ready, and 
'tis almost church time. [Exeunt, 



SCENE II. 

The Inn. 

Enter Aim well, dressed, and Archer. 

Aim, And was she the daughter of the house ? 

Arch. The Landlord is so blind as to think so; but^ 
I dare swear, she has better blood in her veins. 

Aim, Why dost think so ? 

Arch, Because the baggage has a pert je-ne-sgai- 
quoi; she reads plays, keeps a monkey, and is trou- 
bled with vapours. 

Aim. By which discoveries, I guess that you know 
more of her. 

Arch. Not yet, 'faith : the lady gives herself airs, 
forsooth ; nothing under a gentleman. 

Aim. Let me take her in hand. 

Arch, Say one word more o'that, and I'll declare 
myself, spoil your sport there, and every where else : 
lookye, Aimwell, every man in his own sphere. 

Aim. Right ; and therefore you must pimp forycour 
mastfiT^ 
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Arch, In the usual forms, good sir, after I have 
served myself. — But to our business — ^You are so well 
dressed, Tom, and make so handsome a figure, that 
I fancy you may do execution in a country church ; 
the exterior part strikes first, and you're in the right 
to make that impression favourable. 

Aim. There's something in that which may turn to 
advantage : the appearance of a stranger in a country 
church draws as many gazers as a blazing ^tar; no 
sooner he comes into the cathedral, but a train of 
whispers runs buzzing round the congregation in a 
moment : — Who is he ? whence comes he? do you 
know him ? — Then I, sir, 4ip the verger half a 
crown ; he pockets the simony, and inducts me into 
the best pew in the church ; 1 pull out my snuff-box, 
turn myself round, how to the Bishop or the Dean^ 
if he be the commanding officer; single out a beauty, 
rivet both my eyes to hers, set my nose a-bleeding 
by the strength of imagination, and show the whole 
church my concern, by my endeavouring to hide 
it : after the sermon, the whole town gives rac to her 
for a lover ; and, by persuading the lady that I am 
dying for her, the tables are turned, and she, in good 
earnest, falls in love with me. 

Arch, There's nothing in this, Tom, without a pre- 
cedent ; but, instead of riveting your eyes to a beauty, 
try to ^x them upon a fortune ; that's our business 
at present. 

Aim. Pshaw ! no woman can be a beauty without 
a fortune. — Let me alone for a marksman. 

Arch, Tom! 

Aim, Ay! 

Arch. When were you at church before, pray ?. 

Aim, Um — I was there at the coronation. 

Arch, And how can you expect a blessing by going 
to church^now ? 

Aim, Blessing? nay, Frank, 1 ask but for a wife! 

2 
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Arch. Truly, the man is not very unreasonable in 
his demands. [Exit, at the opposite Door. 

Enter Boniface and Cheriiy. 

Bon. Well, daughter, as the saying is, have you 
brought Martin to confess ? 

Cher. Pray, father, don't put me upon getting any 
thing out of a man ; Vm but young, you Imow, fa- 
ther, and don't understand wheedling. 

Bon. Young! why, you jade, as the saying is, can 
any wom^n wheedle that is not young ? Your mother 
was useless at five and twenty ! Would you make your 
mother a whore, and me a cuckold, as the saying is ? 
I tell you, silence confesses it, and his master spends 
his money so freely, and is so much a gentleman 
every manner of way, that he must be a highway- 
man. 

Enter Gibbet, in a Cloak. 

Gib. Landlord ! Landlord ! is the coast clear ? 

Bon. O, Mr. Gibbet, what's the news ? 

Gib. No matter; ask no questions; all fair and 
honourable. Here, my dear Cherry. \Giv€& her a 
Bag^ Two hundred sterling pounds, as good as ever 
hanged or saved a rogue ; lay them by with the rest. 
And here — three wedding, or mourning rings — ^'tis 

much the same, you know Here, two silver hilted 

swords ; I took those from fellows that never show 
any part of their swords but the hilts : here is a dia- 
mond necklace, which the lady hid in the privatest 
part in the coach, but I found it out : this gold 
watch I took from a pawnbroker's wife; it was left in 
her hands by a person of quality ; there's the arms 
upon the case. 

Cher. But who had you the money from ? 

Gib. Ah ! poor woman ! I pitied her — from a poor 
lady, just eloped from her husband ; she had made up 
her cargo, and' was bound for Ireland, as hard as she 

D 
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could drive: she told me of her husband's baV'barous 
usage, and 80> faith, I left her half a crown. But 
I had almost forgot, my dear Cherry ; I have a pre- 
sent for you. 

Cher. Whatis't? 

Gib. A pot of ceruse, ray child, that I took out of 
a lady's under petticoat pocket. 

Cher. What, Mr. Gibbet, do you think, that I 
paint ? 

Gib, Why, you jade, your betters do ; I am sure, 
the lady that I took it from had a coronet upon het 
handkerchief. Here, take my cloak, and go, se- 
cure the premises. 

Cher. I will secure them. [Exit 

Bon. But, harkye, where's Hounslow and Bagshot? 

Gib. They'll be here to-night. 

Bon. D'ye know of any other gentlemen o'the pad 
on this road ? 

Gib. No. 

Bon. I fancy, that I have two that lodge in the 
house just now. 

Gib. The devil ! how d'ye smbak them ? 

Bon. Why, the one is gone to church. 

Gib. To church! that's suspicious, I must con- 
fess. 

Bon. And the other is now in his master's cham- 
ber : he pretends to be a servant to the other ; well 
call him out, and pump him a little. 

Gib. With all my heart. 

Bon. Mr. Martin! Mr. Martin! 

Enter Archer, brushing a Hat, and singing. 

Gib. The roads are consumed deep ; I'm as dirty 

as Old Brentford at Christmas. A good pretty 

follow — Who's servant are you, frifend ? 

Arch. My master's. 

Gib. Really! 

Arch. Really. 
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GiB, That's much — ^The fellow has been at the bar, 
by his evasions: — But pray, sir, what is your mas- 
ter's name ? 

Arch. Tally all, dalL [Sings, and brushes the Hat.] 

This is the most obstinate spot 

■ Gib. I ask you his name ? 

Arch. Name, sir,— Ta//, ally daR — I never asked 
him his name in my life. TaUy ally dalL 

Bon, What think you now ? 

Gib. Plain, plain ; he talks now as if he were be^ 
fore a judge : but pray^ friend, which way does your 
master travel ? 

Arch. On horseback. 

Gib. Very well again; an old offender — Right; 
but, I mean, does he go upwards or downwards ? 

Arch. Downwards, I fear, sir ! Tally all. 

Gib. I'm afraid thy fate will be a contrary way* 

Bon. Ha! ha! ha! Mr. Martin, you're very arch — • 
This gentleman is only travelling towards Chester, 
and would be glad of your company, that's all — 
Come, Captain, you'll stay to-night, I suppose ; I'll 
show you a chamber Come, Captain. 

€rib. Farewell, friend 

[Exeunt Gibbet and Boniface. 

Arch. Captain, your servant Captain ! a pretty 

fellow! 'Sdeatb, I wonder that the officers of the 
army don't conspire to beat all scoundrels in red but 
their own. 

Enter Cherry. 

Cher. Gone, and Martin here ! I hope he did not 
listen : I would have the merit of the discovery all 
my own, because I would oblige him to love me. 
lAside.] — Mr. Martin, who was that man with my 
father? 

" Arch. Some recruiting sergeant, or whipped out 
trooper, I suppose. . « ^ 

P2 
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Cher. All's safe, I find. [Aude. 

Arch, Come, my dear, have you conned over the 
catechism I taught you last night ? 

Cher, Come, question me. 

Arch, What is love ? 

Cher. Love is I know not what, it comes I know 
not how, and goes I know not when. 

Arch. Very well, an apt scholar. [Chucks her under 
the Chin.'] Where does love enter ? 

Cher. Into the eyes. 

Arch, And where go out? 

Cher. I won't tell you. 

Arch. What are the objects of that passion ? 

Cher, Youth, beauty, and clean linen. 

Arch, The reason ? 

Cher. The two first are fashionable in nature, and 
the third at court. 

Arch. That's my dear — ^What are the signs and to- 
kens of that passion ? 

Cher, A stealing look, a stammering tongue, words- 
improbable, designs impossible, and actions imprac- 
ticable. 

Arch, That's my good child, kiss me. ^What 

m%tst a lover do to obtain his mistress^? 

Cher, He must adore the person that disdains him, 
he must bribe the chambermaid that betrays him, 
and court the footman that laughs at himl— — r>He 
must, he must 

Arch, Nay, child, I must whip you if you don't 
mind your lesson; he must treat his 

Cher. O ! ay, he must treat his enemies with re- 
spect, his friends with indifference, and all the world 
with contempt ; he must suffer much, and fear more; 
he must desire much, and hope little; in short, he 
must embrace his ruin, and throw himself away. 

Arch. Had ever man so hopeful a pupil as mine ? 
Come, my dear, why is love called a riddle ? 
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CAer. Because, being blind, he. leads those that 
see ; and, though a child, he governs a man. 

j4rch. Mighty well — And why is love pictured 
blind? 

Cher, Because the painters, out of their weakness, 
or privilege of their art,, chose to hide those eyes they 
could not draw. 

jirch. That's my dear little scholar, kiss me again. 
— ^And why should love, that's a child, govern a man? 

Cher, Because that a child is the end of love. 

jirch. And so ends love's catechism ^And now, 

my dear, we'll go in, and make my master's bed. 

Cher, Hold, hold, Mr, Martin You have taken 

a great deal of pains to instruct me, and what d'ye 
think I have learned by it ? 

j4rch. What? 

Cher. That your discourse and your habit are con- 
tradictions, and it would be nonsense in me to be- 
lieve you a footman any longer. 

Arch, 'Oons, what a witch it is ! 

Cher, Depend upon this, sir, nothing in that garb 
shall ever tempt me ; for, though I was born to servi- 
tude, I hate it: — *Own your condition, swear you 
love me, and then 

Arch. And then we shall go make my master's bed? 

Cher. Yes. 

Arch, You must know, then, that I am born a gen- 
tleman, my education was liberal; but 1 went to 
Ix>ndon a younger brother, fell into the hands of 
sharpers, who stripped me of my money ; my friends 
disowned me, and now my necessity brings me to 
what you see. 

Cher, Then take my hai\d — promise to marry me 
before you sleep, and I'll make you master of two 
thousand pounds. 

Arch, How! 

Cher» Two thousand pounds, that I have this mi* 

d3 
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nute in my own custody ; so throw off your livery 
this instant, and Til go find a parson. 

Arch. What said you ? A parson ! 

Cher, What ! do you scruple ? 

Arch. Scruple ! No, no, but — two thousand pounds, 
you say ? 

Cher. And better. 

Arch, 'Sdeath, what shall I do ? — But harkye, child, 
what need you make me master of yourself and mo- 
ney, when you may have the same pleasure out of me, 
and still keep your fortune in your own hands ? 

Cher. Then you won't marry me ? 

Arch. 1 would marry you, but 

Cher. O, sweet sir, I'm your humble servant ; you'r« 
fairly caught : Would you persuade me that any gen- 
tleman, who could bear the scandal of wearing a 
livery, would refuse two thousand pounds, let the 
condition be what it would? — No, no, sir; but I hope 
you'll pardon the freedom I have taken, since it was 
only to inform my«elf of the respect that I ought to 
pay you. \Govig. 

Arch. Fairly bit, by Jupiter! — Hold, hold! And 
have you actually two thousand pounds ? 

Cher. Sir, 1 have my secrets as well as you — when 
you please to be more open, I shall be more free ; and, 
be assured, that I have discoveries that will match 
yours, be they what they will. — In the mean while, 
be satisfied that no discovery 1 make shall ever hurt 
you; but beware of my father . \Exit. 

Arch. So — we're like to have as many adventures in 
our inn, as Don Quixotte had in his — Let me see — 
two thousand pounds! if the wench would promise to 
die when the money were spent, egad, one would 
marry her; but the fortune may go off in a year or 
two, and the wife may live — Lord knows how long! 
then an innkeeper's daughter ; ay, that's the devil — 
there my pride brings me off. 
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For whatsoe'er the sages charge on pride, 
The angels' fall, and twenty faults beside, 
On earth, I'm sure, 'mong us of mortal calling, 
Pride saves man oft, and woman too, from falling. 

[Exit. 



ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 

Lady Bountiful's House. 

Enter Mrs. Sullen and Dorinda. 

Mrs. SuL Ha ! ha ! ha 1 my dear sister, let me em- 
brace thee : now we are friends indeed ; for I shall 
have a secret of yours, as a pledge for mine. 

Dor. But do you think that I am so weak as to fall 
in love with a fellow at first sight ? 

Mrs. Sul. Pshaw ! now you spoil all ; why should 
not wc be as free in our friendships as the men > I 
warrant you, the gentleman has got to his confidant 
already, has avowed his passion, toasted your health, 
and called you ten thousand angels. 

Dor. Your hand, sister, I an't well. 

Mrs. Sul. So — come, child, up with it — hem a 
little — so — ^now, tell me, don't you like the gentle- 
man that we saw at church just now ? 

Dor. The man's well enough. 

Mrs. Sul. Well enough ! Is he not a demigod, a 
Narcissus, a star, the man i'the moon ? 

Dor. O, sister, I'm extremely ill. 

Mrs.StU, Come, unbosom yourself— the man is 
perfectly a pretty fellow ; 1 saw him when he first 
came into church. 

Dor. I saw him too, sister, and with an air that 
shone, methought, like rays about his person. 
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Mrs. Sid. Well said, up with it. 

Dor. No forward coquette iiehaviour, no airs to set 
himself off, no studied looks nor artful posture, — but 
nature did it all. 

Mrs. SuL Better and better One touch more; 

come — 

Dor. But, then his looks — Did you observe his 
eyes? 

Mrs. Sul. Yes, yes, I did— rhis eyes ; well, what of 
his eyes ? 

Dor. Sprightly, but not wandering; they seemed to 
view, but never gazed on any thing but me — and then 
his looks so humble were, and yet so noble, that they 
aimed to tell me, that he could with pride die at my 
feet, though he scorned slavery any where else. 

Mrs. SuL The physic works purely — How d'ye 
find yourself now, my dear ? 

Dor. Hem ! much better, my dear. — O, here comes 
our Mercury. — 

Enter Scrub. 

• 

Well, Scrub, what news of the gentleman? 

Scrub. Madam, I have brought you a whole packet 
of news. 

Dor. Open it quickly ; come. 

Scrub. In the first place, I inquired who the gentle- 
man was ? They told me he was a stranger. Secondly, I 
asked, what the gentleman was ? They answered and 
said, that they never saw him before. Thirdly, I in- 
quired, what countryman he was? They replied, 'twas 
more than they knew. Fourthly, I demanded, whence 
he came ? Their answer was, they could not telL And, 
fifthly, I asked, whither he went? And they replied, 
they knew nothing of the matter. — And this is all I 
could learn. 

Mrs. Sul. But what do the people say ? can't they 
guess ! 
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Scrub, Why, some think he's a spy ; some guess he's 
a mountehank ; some say one thing, some another; — 
but, for my own part, 1 believe he's a Jesuit, 

Dor, A Jesuit! Why a Jesuit? 

Scrub, Because he keeps his horses always ready 
saddled, and his footman talks French! 

Mrs, SuL His footman ! 

Scrubs Ay ; he and the Count's footman w6re jab- 
bering French, like two intriguing ducks in a mill- 
pond ; and, I believe, they talked of me, for they 
laughed consumedly. 

Dor. What sort of livery has the footman ? 

Scrub, Livery ! lord, madam, I took him for a cap- 
tain, he's so bedizened with lace : and then he has a 
silver-headed cane dangling at his knuckles — he'carries 
his hands in his pockets, and walks just so — [JValks 
in a French Air,] and has fine long hair, tied up in a 

bag. Lord, madam, he's clear another sort of man 

than L 

Mrs. StiL Tljat may easily be — But what shall we 
do now, sister ? 

Dor, I have it This fellow has a world of sim- 
plicity, and some cunning, the first hides the latter by 
abundance Scrub. 

Scrub. Madam. 

Dor, We have a great mind to know who this gen- 
tleman is, only for our satisfaction. 

Scrub, Yes, madam, it would be a satisfaction, no 
doubt. 

Dor, You must go and get acquainted with his 
footman, and invite him hither to drink a bottle of 
your ale, because you are butler to-day. 

Scrub. Yes, madam, I am butler every Sunday. 

Mrs. Sul. O brave sister ! o'my conscience, you 
understand the mathematics already — 'Tis the best 
plot in the world ; — your mother, you know, will be 
gone to church, my spouse will be got to the alehouse, 
with his scoundrels, and the house will be our own — 
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SO we drop in by accident, and ask the fellow some 
questions ourselves. In tjtie country, you know, anv 
stranger is company, and we are glad to take up wiA 
the butler in a country dance, and happy if hell do 
us the favour. 

Scrub, Oh, madam ! you wrong me : I never re* 
fused your ladyship the favour in my life. 

Eater Gipsey, 

Gip. Ladies, dinner^s upon table. 
Dor. Scrub, we'll excuse your waiting — Go where 
we ordered you. 

Scrub, I shall. [ExewU. 



SCEKE II. 



The Inn, 



Enter Aimwell an^f Archer. 

Arch. Well, Tom, I find you are a marksman. 

Aim. A marksman ! who so blind could be as nol 
discern a swan among the ravens ? 

Arch. Well, but harkye, Aimwell 

Aim. Aimwell ! call mc Oroondates, Cesario, Ama* 
dis, all that romance can in a lover paint, and then 
ril answer. O, Archer, I read her thousands in her 
looks ! she looked like Ceres in her harvest ; corn, 
wine, and oil, milk and honey ; gardens, groves, and 
purling streams, played on her plenteous face. 

Arch, Her face ! — her pocket, you mean. The 
com, vvine, and oil, lies there. In short, she has twenty 
thousand pounds, that's the English on't. 

Aim. Her eyes 
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Arch, Are demicannons^ to be sure ; so I won't 
stand their battery. [Going, 

Aim, Pray excuse roe; my passion must have vent. 

Arch, Passion ! what a plague, d'ye think these ro>> 
mantic airs will do your business ? Were my temper 
as extravagant as yours, my adventures have some* 
thing more romantic by half. 

Aim. Your adventurer! 

Arch. Yes — 

The nymph, that with her twice ten hundred 

pounds, 
With brazen engine hot, and coif clear starch'd. 
Can fire the guest in warming of the bed — 

There's a touch of sublime Milton for you, and the 
subject, but an innkeeper's daughter. I can play with 
a girl, as an angler does with his fish ; he keeps it at 
the end of his line, runs it up the stream, and doWn 
the stream, till at last, he brings it to hand, tickles 
the trout, and so whips it into his basket. 

En^erBoNirACE. 

Bon, Mr. Martin^ as the saying is — yonder's an ho- 
nest fellow below, my Lady Bountiful's butler, who 
begs the honour, that you would go home with him, 
and see his cellar. 

Arch. Do my baissemains to the gentleman, and tell 
him, I will do myself the honour to wait on him im- 
mediately, as the saying is. 

Bon, I shall do your worship's commands, as the 
saying is. [Exit, bowing obsequiously. 

Aim, What do I hear? soft Orpheus play, and fair 
Toftida sing. 

Arch, Pshaw! damn your raptures; I tell you, 
here's a pump going to be put into the vessel, and the 
ship will get into harbour, my life on't. You say, 
there's another lady vA*y handsome there ? 
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Alott. Yes, faith. 

Arch, Tm in love with her already. 

Aim. Can't you give me a bill upon Cherry in the 
mean time. 

Arch, No, no, friend ; all her corn, wine, and oil, 
is ingrossed to my market — And, once more, I warn 
you, to keep your anchorage clear of mine ; for if you 
fall foul on me, by this light, you shall go to the bot- 
tom. — What I make prize of my little frigate, while I 
am upon the cruize for you ! [Exit, 

Enter Boniface. 

Aim, Well, well, I won't — Landlord, have you any 
tolerable company in the house ? 1 don*t care £or din- 
ing alone. 

Bon. Yes, sir, there's a captain below, as the saying 
is, that arrived about an hour ago. 

Aim. Gentlemen of his coat are welcome every 
where ; — will you make him a compliment from me, 
and tell him, I should be glad of his company. 

Bon. Who shall- 1 tell him, sir, would 

Aim, Ha ! that stroke was well thrown in I'm 

only a traveller, like himself, and would be glad of 
his company, that's all. 

Bon. I obey your commands, as the saying is. 

[Exit. 

Enter Aecher. 

Arch. 'Sdeath ! 1 had forgot — what title will you 
give yourself? 

Aim. My brother's, to be sure : he would never give 
me any thing else, so I'll make bold with his honour 
this bout. You know the rest of your cue. 

Arch, Ay, ay. [Exit. 
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Enter Gibbet. 

Gib, Sir, I'm yours. 

Aim, Tis more than I deserve, sir; for I don't know 
you. 

GUf', I don't wonder at that, sir, for you never saw 
me before T hope. [Aside, 

Aim, And pray, sir, how came 1 by the honour of 
seeing you now ? 

♦ Gib, Sir, I scorn to intrude upon any gentleman-^ 
but my landlord — 

Aim, 0,sir, I ask your pardon; you are the captain 
he told me of? 

Gib, At your service, sir. 

Aim. What regiment, may I be so bold ? 

Gib, A marching regiment, sir ; an old corps. 

Aim, Very old, if your coat be regimental. [Aside, 
You have served abroad, sir ? . 

GUf. Yes, sir, in the plantations ; 'twas my lot to be 
sent into the worst service ; I would have quitted it in- 
deed, but a man of honour, you know rBesides^ 

'twas for the good of my country, that I should be 

abroad Any thing for the good of one's country. 

— I'm a Roman for that. 

Aim, One of the first. 111 lay my life. [Aside,] You 
found the West Indies very hot, sir ? 

Gib, Ay, sir, too hot for me. 

Aim, Pray, sir, han't I seen your face at Will's cof- 
feehouse f 

Gib, Yes, sir, and at White's loo. 

Aim, And where is your company now, captain I 

Gib, They a'nt come yet. 

Aim. Why, d'ye expect them herp ? 

Gib, They'll be here to-night, sir. 

Aim, Which way do they march ? 

Gib. Across the country* The devil's in% if I 

s 
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han't said enough to encourage him to declare — but 
i'm afraid he's not right — I must tack about. 

[A.ide. 

Aim. Is your company to quarter at Litch(ii.'ldf 

GU'. In this house, sir. 

Aim. What! all? 

Gib. My company's but thin — Ha! ha! ha ! we are 
but three ; — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Aim. You are merry, sir. 

Gib. Ay, sir, you must<'xcuseme, sir, I understand 
the world, especially the art of travelling; I don't care, 
sir, for answering questions directly upon ihe road — 
for I generally ride with a charge about mc. 

Aim. Three or four, I believe. [Aside. 

Gib. I am credibly informed, that there are high- 
waymen upon this quarter — not, sir, that I could sus- 
pect a gentleman of your figun — But, truly, sir, I 
nave got such a way of evasion upon the road, that I 
don't care for spealiiiig truth lo any man. 

Aim. Your caution may be necessary — Then, I 
presume, you are no captain. 

Gib. Not 1, sir ; captain is a good travelling name, 
and so I take it. It stops a great many foolish inqui- 
ries, that are generally made about gentlemen that 
travel; — it gives a man an air of something, and 
makes the drawers obedient. — And, thuj far, 1 am a 
captain, and no farther. 

Aim. And, pray, sir, what is your true profession f 

Gib. O,sir,you mustexcuscme — upon my word, 
air, I don't think it safe to tell ye. 

Aim. Ha! ha! ha! upon my word, I comtoend 
yoti. — 

Enter Bonifacx. 
Well, Mr. Boftiface, what's the news ? 

Bon. There's another gentleman below, as the say- 
ing iij, that, bearing you were but two, would be glad 
to make the third man, if you'd give liim leave. 
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jihn. What is he ? 

Ban. A clergyman, as the saying is. 

jiim. A clergyman 1 — is he really a clergyman ? or 
is it only his travelling name, as my friend the captain 
has it. 

Ban, O, sir, he's a priest, and chaplain to ihe French. 
Qflficers in town. 

j^im. Is he a Frenchman ? 

Bon, Yes, sir; born at Brussels. 

Gib. A Frenchman, and a priest 1 I won't be seen 
in his company, sir ; — I have a value for my reputar 
tion, sir. 

jiim. Nay, but, captain, since we are by ourselves 
•—Can he speak English, landlord ? 

Bon. Very well, sir ; you may know him, as the 
saying is, to be a foreigner by his accent, and that's 
all. 

Aim. Then he has been in England before ? 

Bon. Never, sir, but he's a master of languages, as 
the saying is — he talks Latin ; it does me good to hear 
him talk Latin. 

Aim. Then you understand Latin, Mr. Boniface ? 

Bon. Not I, sir, as the saying is; — but he talks it 
60 veiy fast, that I'm sure it must be good. 
' Aim. Pray desire him to walk up. 

Bon. Here he is, as the saying is. 

Enter Foioard. 

Foig, Save you, gentlemens bote. 

Aifn. A Frenchman ! — Sir, your most humble ser- 
vant. 

Fdg, Och, dear joy, I am your most faithful sher- 
vant ; and yours alsho. 

Gtb. Doctor, you talk very good English, but you 
have a mighty twang of the foreigner. 

Foig. My English is very well for the vords ; but vc 
foreigners, you know, cannot bring our tongues about 
the pronunciation so soon, 

b2 
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Aim. A foreigner ! A downright league, by this 
light. [Aside.] Were you bom in France, doctor ? 

Foig. I was educated in France^ but I was homed 
at Brussels ; I am a subject of the King of Spain, joy. 

Gib. What King of Spain, sir ? speak. 

Foig, Upon my shoul, joy, I cannot tell you. as yet. 

Aim. Nay, captain, that was too hard upon the 
doctor ; he's a stranger. 

Foig. O, let him alone, dear joy, I am of a nation 
that is not easily put out of countenance. 

Aim. Come, gentlemen. Til end the dispute 

Here, landlord, is dinner ready ? 

Bon. Upon the table, as the saying is. 

Aim. Gentlemen — pray — that door 

Foig. No, no, fait, the captain must lead. 

Aim. No, doctor, the church is our guide. 

Gib. Ay, ay, so it is. ^ 

[Exeunt, Foioaud foremost. 



SCENE III. 



A Gallery in Lady Bountiful's House. 

Enter Archer and Scrub, singing, and hugging one 
another; Scrub with a Tankard in his Hand — GiP- 
SET listening at a Distance. 

Scrub. Tal, all, dal Come, my dear boy, let us 

have that song once more. 

Arch. No, no, we shall disturb the family But 

will you be sure to keep the secret ? 

Scrub. Pho ! upon my honour, as I'm a gentleman. 

Arch. Tis enough You must know then, that 

my master is the Lord Viscount Aimwell : he fought 
a duel t'other day in London, wounded his man so 
dangerously, that he thinks fit to withdraw, till he 
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hears whether the gentleman's wounds be mortal or 
not. He never was in this part of England before, so 
he chose to retire to this place, that's all. 

Crip, And, that's enough for me. [Exit, 

Scrub. And where were you, when your master 
fought ? 

Arch, We never know of our master's quarrels. 
Scrtib, No ! if our masters in the country here re- 
ceive a challenge, the furst thing they do, is to tell 
their wives ; the wife tells the servahts, the servants 
alarm the tenants, and in half an hour, you shM 
have the whole country up in arms. 

Arch, To hinder two men from doing what they 
have no mind for. — But, if you should chance to talk 
now of this business— « — 

Scrub, Talk ! Ah, sir, had I not learned the knack 
of holding my tongue, I had never lived so long in a 
great family. 

Arch, Ay, ay, to be sure, there are secrets in all 
families. 

Scrub, Secrets, O lud ! But I'll say no more — 

Come, sit down, we'll make an end of our tankard : — 

Here 

Arch, With all my heart; who knows but you and 

I may come to be better acquainted, eh ? Here's 

your ladies' health — You have three, I think, and to 
be sure there must be secrets among them ? 

Scrub. Secrets! ah, friend, friend ! I wish I had a 
friend. 

Arch, Am not I your friend? * Come, you and I 
will be sworn brothers. 
Scrub, Shall we? 

Arch, From this minute — Give me a kiss and 

now, brother Scrub 

Scrub, And now, brother Martin, I will tellyou a 
secret, that will make your hair stand an end. — You 
nust know, that I am consumedly in love. 

x3 
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Arch That's a terrible secret, that's the truth on't. 
5cn^.That jade, Gipsey, that was with us just now 
in the cellar, is the arrantest whore that ever wore a 
petticoat, and I'm dying for love of her. 

Arch. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — are you in love with ber 
person or her virtue, brother Scrub ? 

Scrub, I should like virtue best, because it is more 
durable than beauty ; for virtue holds good with some 
women long and many a day after they have lost it. 

Arch, In the country, I grant ye, where no woman's 
virtue is lost, till a bastard be found. 

Scrub, Ay, could I bring her to a bastard, I should 
have her all to myself; but I dare not put it upon 
that lay, for fear of being sent for a soldier. — Pray, 
brother, how do you gentlemen in London like that 
same pressing act ? 

Arch, Very ill, brother Scrub ; ^Tis th» worst 

that ever was made for us ; — formerly I remembered 
the good days when we could dun our masters for our 
wages, and if they refused to pay us, we could have a 
warrant to carry them before a justice : but now if we 
talk of eating, they have a warrant for us and carry 
us before three justices. 

Scrub, And to be sure we go, if we talk of eating ; 
for the justices won't give their own servants a bad 
example. Now this is my misfortune — I dare not 
speak in thehouse, while that jade, Gipsey, dings about 
like a fury— — once I had the better end of the 
staff. 

Arch, And how comes the change now ? 

Scrub, Why, the mother of all this mischief is a 
priest. 

Arch, A priest ! 

Scrub, Ay, a damn'd son of a whore of Babylon, 
that came over hither to say grace to th^ French offi- 
cers, and eat ug our provisions — ^There's not a day 
goes over his head without a dinner or supper in this 
house. 
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Arch, How came he so familiar in the family ? 

Scrub. Because he speaks English as if he had lived 
here all his life, and tells lies as if he had been a tra- 
veller from his cradle. 

Arch, And this priest, Fm afraid, has converted the 
affection of your Gipsey. 

Scrub, Converted ! ay, and perverted, my dear 
friend — for, Tm afraid he has made her a whore, and 
a papist — but this is not all ; there's the French count 
and Mrs. Sullen, they're in the confederacy, and for 
some private ends of their own too, to be sure. 

Arch, A very hopeful family yours, brother 
Scrub ; I suppose the maiden lady has her lover 
too? 

Scrub, Not that I know — She's the best of them, 
that's the truth on't : but they take care to prevent 
my curiosity, by giving me so much business, that I'm 
a perfect slave — What d'ye think is my place in thi». 
family ? 

Arch. Butler, I suppose. 

Scrub. Ah, lord help you — I'll tell you — Of a 
Monday I drive the coach, of a Tuesday I drive the 
plough, on Wednesday I follow the hounds, a Thurs- 
day I dun the tenants, on Friday I go to market, 
on Saturday I draw warrants, and a Sunday I draw 
beer.' 

Arch, Ha ! ha ! ha ! if variety be a pleasure in life, 

you have enough on't, my dear^ brother but what 

ladies are those ? 

Scrub. Ours, ours ;that upon the right hand is Mrs. 

Sullen, and the other Mrs. Dorinda don't mind 

them, sit still, man 

Enter Mrs. Sullen and Dorinda. 

Mrs. Sul. I have heard my brother talk of Lord 
Aimwell, but they say that hit brother is the finer 
gentleman. 
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Dor, That's impossible, sister, 
Mrs, Stil. He*s vastly rich, and very close, they 
«ay. 

Dor. No matter for that ; if I can creep into bis 
heart, I'll open his breast, I warrant him : I have heard 
say, that people may be guessed at by the behaviour 
of their servants ; i could wish we might talk to thai 
fellow. 

Mrs, Sul, So do I ; for I think he's a very pretty 
fellow ; come this way, VW throw out a lure for him 
presently, 

[They walk foxpards the opposite Side vf tkt 
Stage ; Mrs. Sullen drop^ her Fan^ Ar-» 
CHER runsy takes it up, and gives it to her., 

■ Arch Corn, wine, and oil, indeed but, I think 

the wife has the greatest plenty of flesh and blood ; 
she should be my choice — Ay, ay, say you so — madam 
—your ladyship's fan, 

Mrs. Sul. Q, sir, I thapk you — What a handsome 
bow the fellow made ! 

Dor. Bow ! why I have known several footmen 
come down from London, set up here for dancing 
masters, and carry off the best fortunes in the 
country. 

Arch. [Aside.]Th2Lt project, for aught I know, had 

been better than ours Brother Scrub, why don't 

you introduce me ? 

Scrub. Ladies, this is thi2 strange gentleman's servant, 
that you saw at church to-day : I understood he came 
from London, and so I invited him to the cellar, that 
he might show me the newest flourish in whetting 
my knives, 

Dor^ And I hope you have made much of him. 

Arch Oh, yes, madam, but the strength of your 
ladyship's liquor is a little too potent for the constitu- 
tion of your humble servant^ 

Mrs. Sul, What, then you don't usually drink 
ale? 
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Arch, No, madam, my constant drink is tea, or a 
little wine and water ; 'tis prescribed me by the physi- 
cian, for a remedy against the spleen — 

Scrub. O la ! O la ! — ^A footman have the spleen ! 

Mrs. Sul. I thought that distemper had been only 
proper to people of quality. 

Arch, Madam, like all other fashions, it wears out, 
and so descends to their servants ; though in a great 
many of us, 1 believe it proceeds from some melan- 
choly particles in the blood, occasioned by the stag- 
nation of wages. 

Dor, How affectedly the fellow talks How long, 

pray, h ave you served your present master ? 

Arch, Not long ; my life has been mostly spent in 
the service of the ladies. 

Mrs. Sul. And pray, which service do you like 
best? 

Arch, Madam, the ladies pay best ; the honour of 
serving them is sufficient wages ; there is a charm in 
their looks, that delivers a pleasure with their com- 
mands, and gives our duty the wings of inclination* 

Mrs. Sul, That flight was above the pitch of a li- 
very ; and, sir, would not you be satisfied to serve a 
lady again f 

Arch. As groom of the chambers, madam, but not 
as a footman. 

Mrs, Sul. I suppose you served as footman 
before ? 

Arch, For that reason I would not serve in that 
post again ; for my memory is too weak for the load 
of messages that the ladies lay upon their servants 
in London : my Lady Howd'ye, the last mistress I 
served, called me up one morning, and told me, Mar- 
tin, go to my Lady Allnight, with my humble service; 
tell her, I was to wart on her ladysnip yesterday, and 
left word with Mrs. Rebecca, that the preliminaries 
of the affair she knows of, are stopped till we know the 
concurrence of the person that I know of ; for which 
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tbcri: are circumstances wanting which we shall ac- 
commodate at the old place ; but that in the mean tima 
there is a person ahout her ladyship, that, from several 
hints and surmises, waa accessary at a certain time 
to tho disappointments that naturally attend thin^, 

that to her knowledge arc of more importance 

Mil. Sul. } „ ,, , , . , 

Dor f Ha ! ha ! where are you gomg,airf 

ArcA. Why,I han't half done ^The whole ho wd'ye 

vias about half an hourlong ; so I happened lo mis- 
place two syllahlcs, and was turned off, and rendered 
incapable 

Dor. The pleasantcst fellow, sister, I ever saw. — 

But, friend, if your master be married, 1 presnma 

you still serve a lady. 

ArcA. No, madam, I take care never to come into 
a married family ; the commands of the master and 
mistress are always so contrary, tbat 'lis impossible lo 
please both. 

Dor. There's a main point gained .My lord is 

not married, I find, [Aside. 

Mrs. Sul. But 1 wonder, friend, that in so many 
good services, you had not a better provision made 

Arch. I don't know how, madam lam very 

well as 1 am 

Mrs. Sul. Something for a pair of gloves. 

[Ofcringhim Monep. 

Arch. I humbly beg leave fo be excused ; my maS' 
ter, madam, pays me, nor dare I take money from any 
other hand, without injuring his honour, and disobey- 
ing his commands. 

Scrub. Brother Martin, brother Martin, 

Arch. What do you say, brother Scrub i 

Scrub. Take the money, and give it to me. 

[Exeunt Archer and Scrub. ■ 

Dor. This is surprising : did you ever see so pretty 
ft wdl-bred fellow \ 
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Mrs. SuL The devil take him, for wearing that li- 
very. 

Dor, I fancy, sister, he may be some gentleman, a 
friend of my lord's, that his lordship has pitched upon 
for his courage, fidelity, and discretion, to bear him 
company in this dress, and who, ten to One, was his 
second. 

Mrs. SuL It is so, it must be so, and it shall be so—-* 
for I like him. 

Dor. What ! better than the count ? 
. Mrs. SuL The count happened to be the most agree- 
able man upon the place ; and so I chose him to serve 

me in my design upon my husband But I should 

like this fellow better in a design upon myself. 

Dor. But now, sister, for an interview with thi^ 
lord and this gentleman ; how shall we bring that 
about ? 

Mrs. Suk Patience ! you country ladies give no 
quarter. — Lookye, Dorinda, if my Lord Aimwell 
loves you or deserves you, he'll find a way to see you, 

and there we must leave it My business comes 

now upon the tapis, Have you prepared your 

brother f 

Dor. Yes, yes. 

Mrs. StU. And how did he relish it? 

Dor. He said little, mumbled something to him- 
self, and promised to be guided by me : but here ha 
comes. — 

Enter Sullek. 

SuL What singing was that I heard Just now ? 

Mrs. SuL The singing in your head, my dear, you 
complained of it all day. 

SuL You're impertinent. 

Mrs. SuL I was ever so, since I became one flesh 
with you. 

SuL One flesh ! rather two carcases joined unna- 
turally together. 
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Mrs, SuL Or rather a living soul coupled to a dead 
body. 

Dor. So, this is fine encouragement for me ! 

SuL Yes, my wife shows you what you must do ! 

Mrs. SuL And my liusband shows you what yoH 
must suffer, 

SuL 'Sdeath, why can't you be silent ? 

Mrs. Sul, 'Sdeath, why can't you talk ? 

SuL Do you talk to any purpose ? 

Mrs. Sid. Do you think to any purpose ? 

Sul. Sister, harkye — [Whispers,] I shan't be hom« 
till it be late. [Exit. 

Mrs. Sul, What did he whisper to ye ? 

Dor. That he would go round the back way, come 
into the closet, and listen, as I directed him. — But 
let me beg once more, dear sister, to drop this project; 
for, as I told you before, instead of awaking him to 
kindness, you may provoke him to rage^; and then 
who knows how far his brutality may carry him ? 

Mrs. Sul. I'm provided to receive him, I warrant 
you ; away ! [Exemt. 



ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCENE I. 

A Gallery in Lady Bountiful's House. 

£nf«r Lady Bountiful anc?MRs.SuLLEN,DoRiNDA 

meeting them. 

Dor, News, dear sister, news, news ! 
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Enter Archer, running. 

Arch, Where, where is my Lady Bountiful ?- 
Pray which is the old lady of you three ? 

£ady B. I am. 

Arch. O madam, the fame of your ladyship's cha- 
nty, goodness, benevolence, skill, and ability, have 
drawn me hither, to implore your ladyship's help in 
behalf of my unfortunate master, who is at this mo* 
ment breathing his last. 

Lady B. Your master ! where is he ? 

Arch. At your gate, madam: drawn by the appear- 
ance of your handsome house, to view it nearer, and 
walking up the avenue, within five paces of the court- 
yard, he was taken ill of a sudden, with a sort of I know 
not what : but down he fell, and there he lies. 

Lady B, Here, Scrub, Gipsey. 

Enter Scrub and Gifset* 

All run, get my easy-chair down stairs,' put the gen- 
tleman in it, and bring him in quickly, quickly. 

Arch. Heaven will reward your ladyship for thii . 
charitable act. 

Jjody B. Is your master used to these fits? 

Ar€h. O yes, madam, frequently— I have knowB 
him have five or six of a night. 

Lady B, What's his name ? 

Arch. Lord, madam, he's dying ; a minute's car* 
or neglect may save or destroy his life. 

Lady B. Ah, poor gentleman ! come, friend, show 
me the way ; Til see him brought in myself. 

[Exit with Archer. 

Dor. Oh, sister, my heart flutters about strangely ; 
I can hardly forbear running to his assistance. 

Mrs. Sul. And I'll lay my life he deserves your as- 
sistance more than he wants it : did not I tell you 
that my lord would find a way to come at you ? Lov«'s 

' F 
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his distemper, and you must be the physician; putoa 
all your charms, summon all your fire into your eyes, 
plant the whole artillery of your looks against his 
breast, and down with him. , 

Dor^ O, sister, I'm but a young gunner, I shall be 
afraid to shoot, for fear the piece should reCoil, and 
hurt myself. 

Mrs, Sal, Never fear, you shall see me shoot bcfort 
you, if you will. 

Dor» No, no, dear sister, you have missed your 
mark so unfortunately, that 1 shan't care for being in- 
structed by you. 

Enter Aim well, in a Chair^ carried by Archer ia»i( 
Scrub; Lady Bountiful, Gipset. Aimwell 
counterfeiting a Swoon, 

Lady B, Here, here, let's see — the hartshorn drops-fr 
Gipsey, a glass of fair water, his fit's very strong. — 
Bless me, how his hands are clenched ! 

Arch, For shame, ladies, what d'ye do? why don't 
ou help us ? — Pray, madam, [To Dorinda.] take 
is hand, and open it, if you can, whilst I hold hi^ 
head.' [Dorinoa takes his Hand, 

Dor. Poor gentleman — Oh — he has got my hand 
within his, and squeezes it unmercifully— ^- 

Lady B. 'Tis the violence of his convulsion> child. 

Arch, Ob, madam, he's perfectly possessed in thes$ 
cases — he'll bite you, if you don't have a care. 

Dor, Oh, my hand, my hand ! 

Lady B. What's the matter with the foolish girl ?. I 
have got this hand open you see with a great deal of 
ease. 

Arch. Ay, but, madam, your daughter's hand is 
somewhat warmer than your ladyship's, and the heat 
of it draws the force of the spirits that way. 

Mrs. Sul. I find, friend, you are very learned iin these 
sort of fits. 

Arch, Tis no wonder, madam, for I'm often trou« 
3 
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bled with them myself; I find myself extremely ill 
at this minute. [Looking hard ut Mrs. Sullen. 

Mrs, SuL [Aside,] 1 fancy I could find a way to 
cure you. 

Lady B. 'His fit holds him very long* 

Arch. Longer than usual, madam. 

Lady B, Where did his illness take him first, 
pray ! 

Arch. To-day, at church, madam. 

Lady B. In what manner was he taken ? 

Arch, Very strangely, my lady. He was of a sud- 
den touched with something in his eyes, which at the 
first he only felt, but could not tell whether 'twas pain 
or pleasure. 

Lady B, Wind, nothing but wind. ^Your mas- 
ter should never go without a bottle to smell to 

Oh ! -he recovers the lavender water some 

feathers to bum under his nose — Hungary water to 

rub his temples Oh, he comes to himself. Hem a 

little, sir, hem— Gipsey, bring the cordial water. 

[AiMWELL seems to a:wake in amaze. 

Dor. How do you, sir ? 

Aim. Where am I ? [Rising, 

Sure I have passed the gulf of silent death, 
And now am landed on the Elysian shore. 
Behold the goddess of those happy plains, 
Fair Proserpine — let ihe adore thy bright divini^, 

[Kneels to Dorinda, and kisses her Hand. 

Mrs. Std. So, so, so ; I knew where the fit would 
end. 

Aim, Eurydice, perhaps 

How could thy Orpheus keep his word. 
And not look back upon thee ; ^ 

No treasure but thyself could sure have brib'd him. 
To look one minute off thee. 

Lady B. Delirious, poor gentleman. 

Arch. Very delirious, madam, very delirious. 

Aim, Martinis voice, I think, 

V 2 
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Arch. Yes, my lord — How does your lordship f 

Ijtdy B. Lord ! did you mind that, girls ? 

Aim. Where am If 

Arci. In very good hands, sir — You were takea 
just now with one of your old fits, under the trees, 
just by this good lady's house ; her ladyship had you 
taliea in, and has miraculously brought you to your- 
self, as you see 

Aim. 1 am so confounded with shame, madam, that 
I can now only beg pardon And refer my acknow- 
ledgments for your ladyship's care (ill an opportunity 
offers of making some amends — I dare be no longer 
troublesome — Martin, give two guineas to the ser- 
Tanls. [Guitig, 

Dor. Sir, you may catch cold by going so soon in- 
to the air; you don't look, sir, as if you were perfectly 

[Archer talks to Lady Boubtiful in dumb Shoo.: 

Aim. That 1 shall never be, madam : my pmcDt 
illness is so rooted, that 1 must expect to carry it to 
my grave. 

Lady B. Come, sir, your servant has been idling 
me that ydu are apt to relapse, if you go into the ait 
— Your good manners shan't gel the better of ours — 
You shall sit down again, sir :— Come, sir, «'c don't 
mind ct^remonies in the country — Here, Gipsey, bring 

the cordial water.— Here, sir, my service t'ye You. 

(hall taste my water; 'lis a cordial, I can assure you, 
and of my own making. 

Scrub. Yes, my lady makes very good water. 

Lady B. Drink it off, sir : [AiMWEi-L drinkt.'] And 
Low d ye find yourself now, sir? 

Aim. Somewhat better though very faint still. 

Ladi/ B. Ay, ay, people are always faint after these 
Ills, Come, girls, you shall show the gentleman the 
house; 'lis but an old family building, sir; but you 
had better walk about, and cool by degrees, than ven- 
ture immediately inlo th« air You'll fiiid somQ.ta- 
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lerable pictures — Dorinda, show the gentleman the 
wsLy. I must go to the poor woman below. [£;nV. 
Dor. This way, sir. 

Aim. Ladies, shall I beg leave for my servant to 
wait on you, for h0 understands pictures very well. 

Mrs, Sul, Sir, we understand originals, as well as 
be does pictures, so he may come along. 

[Exeunt Dorinda (md Aimwell, Mrs. Sux.-< 
LEN and Archer — Scrub sits down. 

Enter ToiGAViJ), 

Foig, 'Save you, master Scrub. 

Scrub. Sir, 1 won't be saved your way-^ 1 hate a 

priest, I abhor the French, and I dety the devil — Sir, 
I'm a bold Briton, and will spill the last drop of my 
blood to keep out popery and slavery. 

Foig, Master Scrub, you would put me down in 
politics, and so I would be speaking with Mrs. Gip- 
sey. 

Scrub, Good Mr. Priest, you can't speak with her; 
she's sick, sir; she's gone abroad, sir; she's — dead two 
months ago, sir. 

Enter Gipsey.. 

Gip. How now, impudence ! How dare you talk 
80 saucily to the doctor ? Pray, sir, don't take it ill ; 
for the common people of England are not so civil to 
istrangers, as 

Scrub. You lie, you lie : — ^'tis the common people, 
such as you are, thatare civilest to strangers. 

Gip, Sirrah, I have a good mind to — Get you out, 
I say ! 

Scrub. I won't! 

Gip* You won't, sauce-box ! — Pray, doctor, what 
is the captain's name that came to your inn last 
night ? 

Scrub. The captain ! ah, the devil, there she ham- 
pers m^ again ; — the captain has me on one side, and 

P 3 



the priest on t'other; — So between the gown and the 
sword, I hare a fine lime on't. 

Gip. What, sirrah, won't you march f 

Scmb. No, mydcar, I won't march— but I'll walk; 
— Aad I'll make bold to listen alittle too. 

[Goes behind the Side Scene, and listent. 

Cip. Indeed, doctor, the count has been barbaronslj 
trebled, that's the truth on't. 

Foig. Ah, Mrs. Gipsey, upon my shoul, now, gra, 
bb complainings would mollify the marrow in your 
bones, and move the bowels of your commiseration; 
he veeps, and he dances, and he listlcs, and hi' swears, 
and he laugha, and he stamps, and he singii : in cort- 
clusion, joy, he's afflicte<l, d la Francois, and a stran- 
ger, would not know whider to cry or to laugh with 

Gip. What would you have me do, doctor } 

Fuig. Nothing, joy, but only hide the count in Mrs. 
Sullen's closet, when it is dark. 

Gip. Nothing! Is that nothing? it Would be both 
a sin and a shame, doctor. 

Foig. Here is twenty Louis d'ors, joy, for your 
shame; and I will give you an absolution for the shin. 

Gip. But won't that money look like a bribe f 
. Foig. Dat is according as you shall take it — If 
you receive the money before hand, 'twill be logiei,^ a 
bribe; but if you stay till afterwards, 'twill be only 
a gratification. 

Gip. Well, doctor, I'll take it logici But what 

must I do with my conscience, sir i 

Foig. Leave dat wid me, joy ; I am your priest, 
grj ; and your conscience is under my hands. 

Gip. But should I put the count into the closet— 

Foig. Veil, is dere any shin fur a man's being in & 
closhet ? one may go to prayers in a closhet. 

Gip. But if the lady shuuld come into her cham- 
ber and go to bed f 
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Foig. Vely and is dere any shin in going to bed, 

joy? 

Gip. Ah, but if the parties should meet, doctor? 

Toig. Vel den the parties must be responsible. 

— Do you begone after putting the count in the do- 
shet ; and leave the shins wid themselves — I will come 
with the count to instruct you in your chamber. 

Gip. Well, doctor, your religion is so pure, Hiat 

Fin resolved to die a martyr to't Here's the key of 

the garden door ; come in the back way, when 'tis 
late — I'll be ready to receive you ; but don't so much 
as whisper, only take hold of my hand ; I'll lead you, 
and do you lead the count, and follow me. [Exeunt. 

Enter Scrub. 

Scrub. What witchcraft now have these two imps 
©f the devil been 'a-hatching here ? — ^There's twenty 
Louis d'ors'! I heard that, and saw the purse : but I 
must give room to my betters. [Exit. 

Enter Aimwell, leading Dorinda, and making lotoe 
in dumb Show; Mas. Sullen, and Archer. 

Mrs. Sul. Pray, sir, \To Archer.] how d'ye like 
that piece ? 

Arch. O, 'tis Leda — You fijad, madam, how Jupi- 
ter came disguised to make^ve — 

Mrs. Sul. Pray, sir^whut head is that in the corner^ 
there? 

Arch. O, madam, 'tis poor Ovid in his exile. 

Mrs. Sul. What was he banished for ? 

Arch. His ambitious love, madam. [Boxving.] His 
misfortune touches me. 

Mrs, Sul. Was he successful in his amours ? 

Arch. There he has left us in the dark— He WM 
too much a gentleman to tell. 

Mrs, SiU. If he were secret, I pity him. 

Arch. And if he were successful I envy him. 
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Mrs.Sul. How d'ye like thatVenusover thechimney? 

Arch, Venus ! I protest, madam, I took it for your 
picture : but now I look again, 'tis not handsome 
enough. 

Mrs. Sill, Oh, what a charm is flattery ! if you 
would see ray picture, there it is, over that cabinet — 
How -d'ye like it? 

Arch, I must admire any thing, madam, that has 
the least resemblance of you But methinks, ma- 
dam, — [He looks at the Picture and Mrs. Sulleit 
Three or Four Timesy by Turns^l Pray, madam, who 
drew it ? 

Airs, Sul, A famous hand, sir. 

[Exeunt Aim well and Dorinda. 

Arch, A famous hand, madam ! Your eyes, indeed, 
are featured there ; but where's the sparkling mois- 
ture, shining fluid, in which they swijn ? The picture, 
indeed, has your dimples, but w.here!8 the swarm of 
killing Cupids, that should ambush there ? The lips 
too are figured out ; but where's the carnation dew, 
the pouting ripeness that tempts the taste in the ori- 
ginal ? 

Mrs. Sul, Had it been my lot to have matched with 
such a man ! [Aside, 

Arch. Your breasts too; presumptuous man ! what! 
paint heaven ! Apropos, madam, in the very next 
picture is Salmoneus, that was struck dead with light- 
ning, for offering to imitate Jove's thunder ; 1 hope 
you served the painter so, madam. 

Mrs. Sul. Had my eyes the power of thunder, they 
should employ their lightning better. 

Arch. There's the finest bed in that room, madam ; 
I suppose 'tis your ladyship's bedchamber ? 

Mrs. Sul. And what then, sir ? 

Arch. I think the quilt is the richest that ever I 

saw 1 can't at this distance, madam, distinguish 

the figures of the embroidery : will you give m« 
leave, madam ? 
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Mrs. SuL The devil take his impudence — Sure, if 
I gave him an opportunity, he durst not offer it — I 
have a great mind to try. — [Going, — Returns,] 'Sdeath^ 

what am I doing ? — And alone too ; Sister, sister ! 

[Exit. 

Arch, I'll follow her close 

For where a Frenchman durst attempt to storm, 
A Briton, sure may well the work perform. 

[Going. 

Enter SciBiVK. 

Scrub. Martin, brother Martin! 

Arch. O brother Scrub, I beg your pardon, I was 
not a-going : here's a guinea my master ordered you. 

Scrub, A guinea ! hi, hi, hi, a guinea ! eh by 

this light it is a guinea; but I suppose you expect one 
and twenty shillings in change. 

Arch, Not at all ; I have another for Gipsey. 

Scrub. A guinea for her ! Fire aind faggot for the 

witch. Sir, give me that guinea, and Y\\ discover 

a plot. 

Arch, A plot? 

Scrub. Ay, sir, a plot, a horrid plot — First, it must 
be a plot, because there's a woman in't : secondly, it 
must be a plot, because there's a priest in*t : thirdly, 
it must be a plot, because there's French gold in't: 
and fourthly, it must be a plot, because I don't know 
what to m^ke on't. 

Arch. Nor any body else, I'm afraid, brother 
Scrub. 

Scrub. Truly I'm afraid so too ; for where there's 
a priest and a woman, there's always a m3rstery and a 
riddle — ^This, I know, that here has been the doctor 
with a temptation in one hand, and an absolution in 
the other, and Gipsey has sold herself to the devil ; I 
. saw the price paid down, my eyes shall take theit 
€>ath on't. 

Arch* And is all this bustle about Gipsey? 
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Scrub, That's not all; I could hear but a word here 
and there ; but I remember they mentioned a count, 
a closet, aback door, and a key. 

Arch. The count ! did you hear nothing of Mrs. 
Sullen ? 

Scruh. I did hear some word that sounded that 
way : but whether it was Sullen or Dorinda I could 
not distinguish. 

Arch. You have told this matter to nobody, bro- 
ther? 

Scrub, Told ! no, sir, I thank you for that; I'm re- 
solved never to speak one word, pro nor con^ till wf 
have a peace. 

Arch. You are i'the right, brother Scrub ; here's a 
treaty a-foot between the count and the lady. — ^The 

priest and the chambermaid are plenipotentiaries-; 

It shall go hard, but I'll find a way to be included in 
the treaty. ' Where's the doctor now ? 

Scrub. He and Gipsey are this moment devour- 
ing my lady's marmalade in the closet. 

Aim. [From without.] Martin, Martin ! 

Arch. I come, sir, I come. 

Scrub. But you forget the other guinea, ' brother 
Martin. 

Arch. Here, I give it with all my heart, 

[Exit Archer. 

Scrub, And 1 take it with all my soul. Tcod, I'll 
spoil your plotting, Mrs. Gipsey ; and if you shoul(i 
set the captain upon me, these two guineas will boy 
me off. [Exit Scrub. 

Enter Mrs. Sullen <md Dorinda, meeting* 

Mrs. Sul. Well, sister. 
Dor. And well, sister. 
Mrs. Sul, What's become of my lord ? 
Dor. What's become of his servant ? 
Mrs. Sul. Servant ! he's a prettier fellow and ti 
finer gentleman by fifty degrees than his master. 
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Dor, O* my conscieace, 1 fancy you could beg that 
fellow at the gallows' foot. 

Mrs. SuL O' ray conscience, I could, provided I 
could put a friend of yours in his roomi> 

Dor, You desired me, sister, to ieaveyou, when you 
transgressed the bounds of honour. 

Mrs. SuL Thou dear censorious iQountry girl — 
What dost mean ? You can't think of the man with- 
out the bedfellow, I find. 

Dor. I don't find any thing unnatural in that thought. 
Mrs. SuL How a little love and conversation im-. 
prove a woman !-Why, child, you begin to live — ^you 
never spoke before. 

Dor. Because I was never spoke to before : my 
lord has told -me, that I have more wit and beauty 
than any of my sex; and truly I begin to think the 
man is sincere. 

Mrs. Sul. You are in the right, Dorinda ; pride is 
the life of a woman, and flattery is our daily bread-— 
But ril lay you a guinea that I had finer things said 
to me than you had. 

Dor. Done What did your fellow say to ye ? 

Mrs. SuL My fellow took the picture of Venus for 
mine* * 

Dor, But my lover took me for Venus herself. 
Mrs. SuL Common cant ! had my spark called 
me a Venus directly, I should have believed him a 
Ibotman in good earnest 
Dor. But my lover was upon his knees to me. 
Mrs, Sul. And mine was upon his tiptoes to me. 
Dor. Mine vowed to die for me. 
Mrs, SuL Mine swore to die with me. 
Dor. Mine kissed my hand ten thousand times. 
Mrs. SuL Mine has all that pleasure to come. 
Dor. Mine spoke the softest moving things. 
Mrs. SuL Ay, ay, mine had his moving things 
too. 
Dor. Mine o&red marriage. 
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Mrs. SuL O lard ! d'ye call that a moving thing? 
JDor, The sharpest arrow in hb quiver, my dear sis- 
ter ; Why, my twenty thousand pounds may lie brood- 
ing hen>this seven years, and hatch nothing at last 
but some illnatured clown, like yours ; — Whereas, if 
I marry my Lord Aimwell, there will be title, place, 
and precedence,the park, the play, and the drawing- 
room, splendour,equipage, noise, and flambeaux — Hey, 
my Lady AimweU's servants there — lights, lights to 
the stairs — My Lady Aimwell's coach, put forward — 

stand by ; make room for her ladyship Are not 

these things moving? What ! melancholy of a sud- 
den ? 

Mn, Sul. Happy, happy sister ! your angel has 
been watchful for your happiness, whilst mine has 

slept, regardless of his charge Long smiling years 

of circling joys for you, but not one hour for me ! 

[fVequ. 

Dor, Come, my dear, well talk of something 
else. 

Mrs, SuL O, Dorinda, I own myself a woman, full 
of my sex, a gentle, generous soul — easy and yielding 
to soft desires ; a spacious heart, where love and all his 
train might lodge; and must the fair apartment of 
my breast be made a stable for a brute to lie in ? 

Dor, Meaning your husband, I suppose. 

Mrs, Sal, Husband ! — Even husband is too soft 
a name for him. — But, come, I expect my brother 
here to-night or to-morrow; he was abroad when my 
father married me : perhaps he'll find a way to make 
me easy. 

Dor. Will you promise not to make yourself uneasy 
in the mean time with my lord's friend ? 

Mrs, Sul, You mistake me, sister — It happens with 
us as among the men, the greatest talkers are the great- 
est cowards ; and there's a reason for it ; those spirits 
evaporate in prattle, which might do more mischief 
if they took another course— -—Though^ to confess 
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the truth, I do love that fellow ;— «nd if I met him 

dressed as he should be, Lookyt, sister, I have no 

supernatural gifts ; 1 can't swear I could resist 

the temptation though I can safely promise to 

avoid it ; and that's as much as the best of us can do. 

{Exeunt 



SCENE II. 



The Inn. 



Enter Aimwell and Archer laughing. 

Arch. And the awkward kindness of the good mo- 
Aerly old gentlewoman 

Aim, And the coming easiness of the young one — 
'Sdeath, 'tis pity to deceive her. 

Arch. Nay, if you adhere to those principles, stop 
where you arc. 

Aim. I can't stop ; for I love her to distraction. 

Arch. 'Sdeath, if you love her a hair's breadth be- 
yond discretion, you must go no farther. 
' Aim. Well, well, any thing to deliver us from saun- 
tering away our idle evenings at White's, Tom's, or 
Will's— But now 

Arch. Ay, now is the time to prevent all this— 
Strike while the iron is hot — The priest is the luckiest 
part of our adventure ; he shall marry you, and pimp 
forme. But here comes the doctor; I shall be 
ready. [Exit. 

Enter Foioard. 
Foig. Shave you, noble friend. 
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Aim, O sir, your servant ; Pray, doctor, may I 
crave your name ? 

Foig. Fat naam is upon me ? My naam is Foigard, 
joy. 

Aim, Foigard ! a very good name for a clergy- 
man ; Pray, Doctor Foigard, were you ever in Ire- 
land ? 

Foig, Ireland ! No, joy : — Fat sort of plaace 
ts dat shame Ireland ? Dey say de people are catched 
dere when dey are young. 

Aim. And some of them here, when they are old ; — 
as for example — [Takes Foigard by the Shoulder.] 
Sir, I arrest you as a traitor against the government ; 
you are a subject of England, and this morning showed 
me a comroision, by which you served as- chaplain in 
the French army : This is death by our law, and your 
reverence must hang for't. 

Foig. Upon my shoul, noble friend, dis is strange 
news you tell me, Fader Foigard a subject of England 
— de son of a Burgomaster of Brussels a subject of 
England, Ubooboo — 

Aim. The son of a bog trotter in Ireland : sir, your 
tonguewill condemn you before any bench in the king- 
dom. 

Foig. And is my tongue all your evidensh, joy ? 

Aim. That's enough. 

Foig. No, no, joy, for I will never spaake deEnglbh 
no more. 

Aim, Sir, I have other evidence. — Here, Martin, 
you know this fellow. 

Enter Archer. 

Aim. [In a Brogue.] Shave you, my dear cussen, 
how does your health ? 

Foig. Ah ! upon my shoul dere is my countryman 
and his brogue will hang mine. [Aside.] Mynl^rc, 
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fck'wet neat wat heyzacht^ ickunivirston ewe, neat, sacra- 
ment. 

Aim. Altering your language won't do, sir, this fel- 
low knows your person, and will swear to your face. 

Foig. Faasb ! fey, is dere brogue upon my faash 
too ? 

Arch. Upon my shalvation dere ish, joy, But, 

Cussen Mackshane, vill you not put a remembrance 
upon me ? 

Foig. Mackshane ! by St. Patrick, dat is my naam 
shure enough . [Aside. 

Aim: I fancy. Archer, you have it. 

Foig. The devil hang you, joy By fat acquaint* 

tnce are you my cussen ? 

Arch. O, de devil hang your shelf, joy ; you know 
we were little boys togeder upon de school, and your 
foster moderns son was married' upon my nurse's chis- 
ter, joy, and so we are Irish cussens. 

Foig. De devil taake de relation ! Vel, joy, and fat 
schoei was it ? 

Arch. I think it vas — aay — ^Twas Tipperary. 

Foig, Now, upon my shoul, joy, it was Kil- 
kenny. 

Aim. That's enough for'us— «elf confession — ^Come, 
sir, we must deliver you into the hands of the next 
magistrate. 

Arch. He sends you to gaol, you are tried next as- 
sizes, and away you go swing into purgatory. 

Foig. And is it sho wid you cussen ? 

Arch. It will be sho wid you, cussen, if you don't 
immediately confess the secret between you and Mrs. 
Gipsey — Lookye, sir, the gallows or the secret, take 
your choice. 

Foig. The gallows ! upon my shoul I hate that 
shame gallows, for it is adiscash dat is fatal to our 
family. — Vel den, there is nothing, shentlemens, but 
Mrs. Sullen would spaak wid the count in her cbam- 

G 2 
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ber at midnight, and dcre is no ha.rm, joy, fori am 
to conduct [he count to the plaash myself. 

Arch. As I guessed. Have you communicaied 

Ibe matter to the count ? 

Foig. I have not sheen him since. 

Arch. Right again ; why then, doctor; — you sbaU 
conduct me to the lady instead of the couni. 

Foig. Far, my cu&scn to the lady ! upon my shoul, 
gra, dat's too much upon the brogue. 

Arch. Come, come, doctor, consider we have got 
* rope about your neck, and if you offer to squeak, 
we'll stop your windpipe, most certainly ; we shall 
have another Job for you in a day or two, I hope. 

Aim. Here's company coming this way ; let's Into 
my chamber, and there concert our afTatrs further. 

Arek. Come, my dearcussen, come along. 

Foig, Arra, the devil taake our relashion. [Exeunt. 

Eflicj' BosiFACE, HouNsLOW, anrfBAr.siiOT, atone 
Door, Gibbet a( the opposite. 

Gib. Well, gentlemen, 'tis a fine night for our enter- 
prize. 

Houm. Dark as hell. 

Bag. And blows like the devil: our landlord hfre 
IiBS shown us the window where we must brcakin, and 
tells us the plate stands in the wainscot cupboard in 
the parlour. 

Bo)t. Ay, ay, Mr. Bagshot, as the saying is, knivot 
and forks, cups and cans, tumblers and tankards. — 
There's one tankard, as the saying is, that's near upon 
as big as me : ii: was a present to the 'squire from hi* 
godmother, and smells of nutmeg afid toast, like an 
East India ship. 

Houns. Then you say we must divide at thettail*- 

Ban. Yes, Mr. Ilounslow, as the saying is at 

one end of the gallery lies my Lady Bountiful a 
daughter, and at the other, Sirs. Sullen — su> fur , 
the 'siuirc. 
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Gib. He's safe enough ; I have fairly entered him, 
and he's more than half seas over already — But snch 
a parcel of scoundrels are got about him there, that, 
egad, I was ashamed to be seen in their company. 

Bon. Tis now twelve, as the saying is — gentlemen, 
you must set out at one. 

Gib. Hounslow, do you and Bagshot see our arms 
fixed, and I'll come to you presently. 
Houns. and Bag. We will. 

[Exeunt Hounslow and Bagshot. 
Gib. Well, my dear Bonny, you assure me that 
Scrub is a coward. 

Bon. A chicken, as the saying is — you'll have no 
creature to deal with but the ladies. 

Gib. And 1 can assure you, friend, there's a great 
deal of address and good manners in robbing a lady : 
I am the most a gentleman that way that ever tra- 
velled the road. — But, my dear Bonny, this prize will 

be a galleon, a Vigo business- 1 warrant you, wo 

shall bring off three or four thousand pounds. 

Bon. Ip plate, jewels, and money, as the saying is, 
you may. 

Gib. Why, then, Tyburn, I defy thee : I'll get up 
to town, sell off my hoi^e and arms, buy myself 
some pretty employment in the law, and be as snug 
and as honest as e'er a long gown of them all. 

Bon. And what think you, then, of my daughter 
Cherry for a wife ? 

Gib. Lookye, my dear Bonny, Cherry is the goddess 
I adorcy as the song goes ; but it is a maxim, that 
man and wife should never have it in their power to 
hang one another ; for, if they should, the J^rd have 
mercy upon them both. [Exeunt. 
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ACT THE FIFTH. 



SC£VE I. 



The Inn, 



Knocking without. 

Enter Boniface. 

Bon^ Coming, coming — a coach and six foaming 
horses at this time o'night ! some great man, as th« 
laying is, for he scorns to travel with other people* 

Eiiter Sir Charles Freeman. 

Sir C. What, fellow ! a public house, and abed 
when other people sleep ? 

Bon, Sir, I an't abed, as the saying is. 

Sir C. I see that, as the saying is i Is Mr. SuUcn's 
family abed, think ye ? 

Bon. All but the 'squire himself, sir, as the sayiog 
is ; he's in the house. 

Sir C, What company has he ? 

Bon. Why, sir, there's the constable, Mr. Gage, the 
exciseman, the hunch-backed barber, and two or three 
other gentlemen. 

Sir C. I find my sister's letters gave me the true 
picture of her spouse. 

Enter Sullen, drunk. 

Bon, Sir, here's the 'squire. 

SuL The puppies left me asleep—sir. 

Sir C. Well, sir. 
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Sul. Sir, I am an unfortunate man — I have three 
thousand pounds a year, and I can't get a man to 
drink a cup of ale with me. 

SirC. That's very hard. 

SiU. Ay, sir, — and unless you have pity upon me, 
and smoke one pipe with me, I must e'en go home to 
my wife, and I had rather go to the devil by half. 

Sir C. But I presume, sir, you won't see your wife 

to-night, she'll be gone to bed ^you don't use to 

lie with your wife in that pickle. 

SuL What! not lie with my wife! Why, sir, do 
you take me for an atheist, or a rake ? 

Sir C. If you hate her, sir, I think you had better 
lie from her. 

SuL I think so too, friend but I am a justice 

of peace, and must do nothing against the law. 
. Sir C. Law ! as I take it, Mr. Justice, nobody ob- 
serves law for law's sake, only for the good of those 
for whom it was made. 

Sul. But if the law orders me to send you to g^V* 
you must lie there, my friend. 

Sir C. Not unless I commit a crime to deserve it. 

StU. A crime ! oons, an't I married? 

Sir C. Nay, sir, if you call marriage a crime, you 
must disown it for a law. 

Sul. Eh ! — I must be acquainted with you, sir, — 
but, sir, I should be very glad to know the truth of 
this matter. 

Sir C, Truth, sir, is a profound sea, and few them 
be that dare wade deep enough to find out the bot- 
tom on't. Besides, sir, I am afraid the line of your 
understanding mayn't be long enough. 

SuL Lookye, sir, I have nothing to say to your 
sea of truth ; but if a good parcel of land can entitle 
a man to a little truth, I have as much as any he in 
the county. 

Bon. I never heard your worship, as the saying is, 
talk 80 much before. 
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Sul, Because I never met with a man that I liked 
before. 

Bon, Pray, sir, as the saying is, let me ask you ont 
question : are not man and wife one flesh ? 

Sir C. You and your wife, Mr, Guts, may be one 

flesh, because you are nothing else but rational 

creatures have minds that must be united. 

Sul. Minds! 

Sir C, Ay, minds, sir ; don't you think that the 
mind takes place of the body ? 

SuL In some people. 

Sir C. Then the interest of the master must be con- 
sulted before that of his servant. 

SuL Sir, you shall dine with me to-morrow—— 
Cons, 1 always thought that we were naturally one. 

Sir C, Sir, I know that my two hands are na- 
turally one, because they love one another, kiss ono 
another, help one another in all the actions of life; 
but I could not say so much if they were always at 
cuflfe. 

SuL Then 'tis plain that we are two. 

Sir C. Why don't you part with her, sir? 

Sul. Will you take her, sir ? 

Sir C. With all my heart. 

SuL You shall have her to-morrow morning, and a 
venison pasty into the bargain. 

Sir C. You'll let me have her fortune too ? 

SuL Fortune ! why, sir, I have no quarrel to her 

fortune 1 only hate the woman, sir, and none but 

the. woman shall go. 

Sir C. But her fortune, sir 

Sul. Can you play at whist, sir ? 

Sir C. No, truly, sir. 

SuL Not at all-fours ? 

Sir C. Neither. 

SuL Oons! where was this man bred? [Aside.'] 
Burn me, sir, I can't go home; 'tis but two 
o'clock. 
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Sir C. For half an hour, sir, if ydu please — ^but 
you must consider 'tis late. 

StU. Late ! that is the reason I can't go to bed*^ 
Come, sir [Exeunt 

Enter Cherry ; she runs across the Stage, and knocks 
at Aim well's Chamber Door, Enter Aim well. 

Aim. AVhat's the matter? you tremble, child; you 
are frighted ! 

Cher. No wonder, sir — but, in short, sir, this very 
minute a gang of rogues are gone to rob my Lady 
Bountiful's house. 

Aim. How! 

Cher. I dogged them to the very door, and left 
them breaking in. 

Aim. Have you alarmed, any body else with the 
news ? 

Cher. No, no, sir ; I wanted to have discovered the 
whole plot, and twenty other things, to your man, 
Martin; but I have searched the whole, house, and 
can't find him ; where is he? 

Aim, No matter, child ; will you guide me imme- 
diately to the house? 

Cher. With all my heart, sir : my Lady Bountiful 
is my godmother, and I love Mrs. Dorinda so well — 

Aim. Dorinda! the name inspires me! the glory 

and the danger shall be all my own Come, my 

life, let me but get my sword. [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 

A Bedchamber in Lady Bountiful's House. 

Mrs. Sullen and Dorinda discovered; a TabU 

and Lights. 

Dor, Tis very late, sister ; no news of your spousa 
yet? 
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Mrs, SuL No;rm condemned to be alone till to- 
wards four, and then, perhaps^ I may be executed 
vrith his company. 

Dor. Weil, my dear, 111 leave you to your rest ; 
you'll go directly to bed, I suppose. 

Mrs, SuL I don't know what to do ; heigho ! 

Dor, That's a desiring Sigh, sister. 

Mrs, StU. This is a languishing hour, sister. 

Dor, And might prove a critical minute, if the 
pretty fellow were here. 

Mrs, SuL Here? what, in my bedchamber, at two 
o'clock i'th' morning, I undressed, the family asleep, 
my hated husband abroad, and my lovely fellow at 
my feetj O, gad, sister! 

Dor, Thoughts are free, sister, and them I allow 
you — So, my dear, good night. [Exit, 

Mrs, Sid, A good rest to my dear Dorinda ^ 

Thoughts free ! are they so ? why, then, suppose him 
here, dressed like a youthful, gay, and bumins 
bridegroom, [Archer steals out of the Closet,'] with 
tongue enchajiting, eyes bewitching, knees imploring 
[Turns a little on one Side^ and sees Archer m the 
Posture she describes,] — Ah ! [ShriekSf and runs to the 
other Side of the Stage.], Have my thoughts raised a 
spirit? What are you, sir ? a man, or a devil ? 

Arch, A man, a man, madam. [Bising, 

Mrs, SuL How shall I be sure of it? 

Arch, Madam, I'll give you demonstration this 
minute. [Takes her Hand. 

Mrs, SuL What, sir ! do you intend to be rude ? 

Arch, Yes, madam, if you please. 

Mrs, SuL In the name of wonder, whence came 
ye? 

Arch, From the skies, madam — I'm a Jupiter in 
love, and you shall be my Alcmena. 

Mrs, SuL How came you in ? - — . 

Arofi, I flew in at the window, madam ; your ecu- 
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sin Cupid lent me his wings, and your sister Venus 
opened the casement. 

Mrs. SuL Tm struck dumb with admiration. 
, Arch, And I with wonder. 

[Looks passionatelif at her, 

Mrs. SuL What will become of me ? 

Arch. How beautiful she looks ! — '. — the teeming 
jolly spring smiles in her blooming face, and when 
she was conceived, her mother smelt to roses, looke4 
on lilies 

Lilies unfold their white, their fragrant charms. 
When the warm sun thus darts into their arms. 

[Runs to her, 

Mrs. SuL Ah ! [Shrieks. 

Arch. Oons, madam, what do you mean ? you'U 
^se the house. 

Mrs. SuL Sir, Til wake the dead, before I bear 
this. What ! approach me with the freedoms of a 
keeper! I'm glad on't; your impudence has cured 
me. 

Arch. If this be impudence, [Kneels.] I leave to 
your partial self; no panting pilgrim, after a tedious^ 
painful, voyage, e'er bowed before his saint with more 
devotion. 

Mrs.SuL Now, now, I'm ruined if he kneels. [Aside.] 
Rise, thou prostrate engineer; not all thy under- 
mining skill shall reach my heart. Rise, and know 
that I am a woman, without my sex ; I can love to 
all the tenderness of wishes, sighs, and tears — But go 
no farther — Still, to convince you that I'm more 
than woman, I can speak my .frailty, confess my 
weakness even for But 

Arch. For me! [Going to lay hold on' her. 

Mrs. Sul. Hold, sir; build not upon that — for my 
most mortal hatred follows, if you disobey what I 
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command you now — ^leave me this minute — If he de* 
Aies, Fm lost. [Aiidc. 

Arch. Then you'll promise 

Mrs, SuL Any thing another time. 

ArcL When shall I come ? 

Mrs. Sul. To-morrow — when you will. 

Arch. Your lips must seal the promise. 

Mrs. SuL Pshaw! 

Arch. They must, they must. [Kisses her.] Rap- 
tures and paradise ! and why not now, my angel f 
The time, the place, silence, and secrecy, all con- 
spire — And the now conscious stars have pre-ordain- 
ed this moment for my happiness. 

[Takes her in his Arms. 

Mrs. Sul. You will not, cannot, sure. 

Arch. If the sun rides fast, and disappoints not 
mortals of to-morrow's dawn^ this night shall crowB 
my joys. 

Mrs. Sul. My sex's pride assist me. 

Arch. My sex's strength help me. 

Mrs. Sul. You shall kill me first. 

Arch, ril die with you. [Carrying her <^. 

Mrs. Sul. Thieves ! thieves ! murder !— ^ — 

Enter Scrub, in his Breeches, and one Shoe. 

Scrub. Thieves! thieves! murder! popery! 

Arch. Ha! [Draws, and offers to stab Scrub. 

Scrub. [Kne€ling!\ O pray, sir, spare all I have, 
and take my life. 

Mrs. SuL [Holding Archek's Hand.] What doef 
the fellow mean ? 

Scrub. O, madam, down upon your knees, your 
marrowbones he's one of them. 

Arch. Of whom ? 

Scrub. One of the rogues 1 beg your pardon, 

one of the honest gentlemen, that just now are broke 
into the house. 
4 
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Arch. How ! 

Mrs, SuL I hope you did not come to rob me? 

Arch. Indeed I did, madam, but I would have 
taken nothing but what you might very well have 
spared; but your crying, Thieves, has waked this 
dreaming fool, and so he takes them for granted. 

Scrubs Granted ! 'tis granted, sir ; take all we 
have. 

Mrs. SuL The fellow looks as if he were broke out 
of Bedlam. 

Scrub. Oons, madam, they're broke into the house 
with fire and sword ; I saw them, heard them, they'll 
be here this minute. 

Arch. What ! thieves ! 

Scrub, Under favour, sir, T think so. 

Mrs. SuL What shall we do, sir ? 

Arch. Madam, I wish your ladyship a good night. 

Mrs. SuL Will you leave me ? 

Arch. Leave you ! lord, madam, did not you com- 
mand me to begone just now, upon pain of your 
immortal hatred. 

Mrs. SuL Nay, but pray, sir 

[Takes hold of him. 

Arch, Ha! ha! ha! now comes my turn to be 
avished — You see now, madam, you must use men 
•ne way or other ; but take this by the way, good 
madam, that none but a fool will give you the bene- 
£t of his courage, unless you'll take his love along 
with it — How are they armed, friend ? 

Scrub. With sword and pistol, sir. 

[He gets under the Table^ 

Arch, Hush ! 1 see a dark lanthorn coming 

through the gallery Madam, be assured I will 

protect you, or lose my life. 

Mrs. SuL Your life ! no, sir, they can rob me of no- 
thing that I value half so much ; therefore now, sir 
let me entreat you to begone. 
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Arch. No, madam, 111 consult my own safety, for 
the sake of yours ; I'll work by stratagem : have you 
courage enough to stand the appearance of them ? 

Mrs, Sul. Yes, yes; since I have escaped your 
hands, I can face any thing. 

Arch. Come hither, brother Scrub; donH yo» 
know me } 

Scrub. Eh ! my dear bt other, let me kiss thee ! 

[Kisses Archer. 

Arch. This way Here 

[Archer and Scrub hide. 

Enter Gibbet, with a dark Lanthom in one Handy 

and a Pistol in the other. 

Gib. Ay, ay, this is the chamber, and the lady 
alone. 

Mrs. Sul. Who are you, sir ? What would you 
have ? D'ye come to rob me ? 

Crib. Rob you! alack a day, madam, Fmonlya 

younger brother, madam ; and so, madam, if you 

make a noise, Til shoot you through the head : but 

don't be afraid, madam. [Laying his Lanthom and 

Pistol upon the Table.] These rings, madam ; don't be 

concerned, madam ; I have a profound respect for 

you, madam ; your keys, madam ; don't be frighted, 

madam ; I'm the most of a gentleman. [Searching her 

Pockets.] This necklace, madam ; I never was rude 

to any lady I I have a veneration — for this necklace. 

[Here Archer, having come rounds cmd seized 

the Pistol^ takes Gibbet by the Collar, trips 

up his Heels, and claps the Pistol to his 

Breast. 

Arch. Hold, profane villain, and take the reward 

of thy sacrilege. 

Gib. Oh ! pray, sir, don't kill me ; I an't preparect 
Arch. How many is there of them, Scrub ? 
Scrub* Five and forty, sir. 
1 
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Arch, Then I must kill the villain, to have him out 
of the way. 

Gib, Hold ! hold ! sir ; we are but three, upon my 
honour. 

Arch, Scrub, will you undertake to secure him? 

Scrub, Not I, sir ; kill him, kill him ! 

Arch, Run to Gipsey's chamber ; there you'll find 
the doctor; bring him hither presently, [Exit Scrub, 
running,'] Come, rogue, if you have a short prayer, 
«ay it. 

Gib, Sir, I have no prayer at all ; the government 
has provided a chaplain to say prayers for us on these 
occasions. 

Mrs, Std. Pray, sir, don't kill him : You fright me 
as much as him. 

Arch, The dog shall die, madam, for being the oc- 
casion of my disappointment.— ^Sirrah, this moment 
is your last. 

Gib, Sir, I'll give you two hundred pounds to spare 
my life. 

Arch, Have you no more, rascal ? 

Gib, Yes, sir, I can command four hundred ; but 
1 must reserve two of them to save my life at the 
sessions. 

Enter Scrub and Foigard. 

Arch, Here, doctor : I suppose Scrub and you, be- 
tween you, may manage him : Lay hold of him. 

[Foigard lays hold o/' Gibbet. 

Gib, What ! turned over to the priest already 

Lookye, doctor, you come before your time ; 1 an't 
condemned yet, I thank ye. 

Foig, Come, my dear joy, I vil secure your body 
and your shoul too ; I will make you a good catho- 
lic, and give you an absolution. 

Gib, Absolution ! Can you procure me a pardon, 
doctor } 

H 2 
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Foig. No,joy.- 



Gib, Then you and your absolution may go to the 
devil. 

ArcL Convey him into the cellar, there bind him : 
~^Take the pistol, and if he offers to resist, shoot him 
through the head, — and come back to us with all the 
speed you can. 

Scrub, Ay, ay; come, doctor, do you hold him 
fast, and Til guard him. 

[Exeunt Scrub, Gibbet^ and Foigard. 

Mrs. SuL But how came the doctor ? 

Arch, In short, madam — : — [Shrieking without.] 
'Sdeath! the rogues are at work with the other ladies: 
—I'm vexed I parted with the pistol ; but I must fly 
to their assistance — Will you stay here, madam, or 
venture yourself with me ? 

Mrs. SuL Oh, with you, dear sir, with you. 

[Takes him by the Arm^ and exeunt. 



SCEl^E lit. 



Another Apartment. 

Enter Hounslow and Bagshot, with StDOrds draxtm, 
dragging in Lady Bountiful und Dorinda. 

Houns. Come, come, your jewels, mistress. 
Bag. Your keys, your keys, old gentlewoman. 

Enter Aimwell. 

Aim. Turn this way, villains ; I durst engage an 
army in such a cause. [He engages them both. 
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Ejiter Archer and Mrs. Sullen. 

Arch, Hold ! hold ! my lord ; every man his bird, 
pray. 

[The^ engage Man to Man; the Rogues are 
thrown down, and disarmed. 

Arch, Shall we kill the rogues ? 

Aim. No, no; we'll bind them. 

Arch. Ay, ay ; here, madam, lend me your garter. 
[To Mrs. Sullen, who stands by him. 

Mrs. SuL The devil's in this fellow; he fights, loves, 
and banters all in a breath : here's a rope, that the 
rogues brought with them, I suppose. 

Arch. Right, right, the rogue's destiny, a rope to 

hang himself Come, my lord, this is but a 

scandalous sort of an office, [Binding the Rogues to- 
gether.] if our adventure should end in this sort of 
hangmanwork ; but I hope there is something in pro- 
spect that — 

Enter Scrub. 

Well, Scrub, have you secured your Tartar ? 

Scrvb. Yes, sir, I left the priest and him disputin^^ 
about religion. 

Aim. And pray carry these gentlemen Xo reap the 
benefit of the controversy. 

[Delivers the Prisoners to Scrub, who leads 
them out. 

Mrs. Sul. Pray, sister, how came my lord here? 

Dor. And pray, how came the gentleman here? 

Mrs. Sul. I'll tell you the greatest piece of vil- 
lainy — [Thei/ talk in dumb Show. 

Aim. I fancy. Archer, you have been more suc- 
cessful in your adventure than the housebreakers. 

Arch. No matter for ray adventure, yours is the 

principal Press her this minute to marry you, — 

now while she's hurried between the palpitation of 
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her fear, and the joy of her deliverance, now while 

the tide of her spirits are at high-flood : throw 

yourself at her feet, speak some romantic nonsense or 
other ; — confound her senses, bear down her reason, 
and away with her : — The priest is now in the cellar, 
and dare not refuse to do the work. 

Aim. But how shall I get off without being ob- 
served ? 

Arch. You a lover, and not find a way to get off! 
— Let me see. 

Aim. You bleed. Archer. 

Arch. 'Sdeath, Vm glad on't ; this wound will do 
the business — V\\ amuse the old lady and Mrs. Sul- 
len about dressing my wound, while you carry off 
Dorinda. 

Lady B. Gentlemen, could we understand how you 
would be gratified for the services 

Arch. Come, come, my lady, this is no time for 
compliments; I'm wounded, madam. 

Ladt/ B. and Mrs. Sul, How ! wounded ! 

Dor, I hope, sir, you have received no hurt ? 

Aim. None but what you may cu re 

[Makes love in dumb Sham. 

Lady B. Let me see your arm, sir — I must have 

some powder sugar, to stop the blood O me ! an 

ugly gash ; upon my word, sir, you must go into bed. 

Arch. Ay, my lady, a bed would do very well — - 
Madam, \To Mrs. Sullen.] will you do me the fa« 
vour to conduct me to a chamber ? 

Lady B. Do, do, daughter, while I get the lint, 

and the probe, and plaiscer ready. 

[Runs out one Way ; Aim well carries off' Dorivda 
another. 

Arch. Come, madam, why don't you obey your 
mother's commands ? 

Mrs. Sul. How can you, after what is past, hav« 
the confidence to ask me ? 

Arch* And if yt)u go to that^ how can you, after 
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ivhat is past, have the confidence to deny me ?- 



Was not this blood shed in your defence, and my life 
exposed for your protection ? — Lookye, madam, I'm 
none of your romantic fools, that fight giants and 
monsters for nothing ; my valour is downright Swiss } 
I am a soldier of fortune, and must be paid. 

Mrs, SuL T\s ungenerous in you, sir, to upbraid 
me with your services. 

Arch. Tis ungenerous in you, madam, not to re- 
ward them. 

Mrs, Sid. How ! at the expense of my honour ! 

Arch. Honour ! Can honour consist with ingrati- 
tude ? If you would deal like a woman of honour, do 
like a man of honour : d'ye think I would deny you 
in such a case ? 

Enter Gipsey. 

Gtp. Madam, my lady ordered me to tell you, 
that your brother is below at the gate. 

Mrs, Sid, My brother ! Heavens be praised : — Sir^ 
he shall thank you for your services ; he has it in his 
power. 

Arch. Wbo is your brother, madam ? 

Mrs. SuL Sir Charles Freeman : Youll excuse 

me, sir ; I must go and receive him. [Exit, 

Arch. Sir Charles Freeman ! 'Sdeath and hell I 

My old acquaintance. Now, unless Aimwell 

has made good use of his time, all our fair machine 

goes souse into the sea, like an Eddistone. ^ [Exit. 
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SCENE IV, 



The Gallery in the same House. 

£«fer AiMWELL and Dorinda. 

Dor, Well, well, my lord, you have conquered : — 
your late generous action will, I hope, plead for my 
easy yielding ; though, I must own, your lordship had 
a friend in the fort before. 

Aim, The sweets of Hybla dwell upon her tongue — 
Here, doctor ! 

Enter Foigard, xvith a Book, 

Fdg. Are you prepared bote ? 

Dor, I'm ready. But first, my lord, one word — I 
have a frightful example of a hasty marriage in my 
own family; when I reflect lipon'r, it shocks me. — 
Pray, my lord, consider a little — ■ 

Aim, Consider ! Do you doubt my honour, or my 
love ? 

Dor, Neither — I do believe you equally just as 
brave ; and were your whole sex drawn out for me to 
chuse, I should not cast a look upon the, multitude, 
if you were absent, — But, my lord, I'm a woman; 
colours, concealments, may hide a thousand faults in 
me — therefore, know me better first ; I hardly dare 
affirm, I know myself in any thing, except my love. 

Aim. Such goodness who could injure ! I find my- 
self unequal to the task of villain; she has gained my 
soul, and made it honest like her own — 1 cannot hurt 
her. [Aside,] Doctor, retire. [Exit Foigard.] Ma- 
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dam, behold your lover, and your proselyte, and judge 
of my passion by my conversion. — I'm all a lie, 
nor dare I give a fiction to your arms ; — I am all a 
counterfeit, except my passion. 

Dor, Forbid it, Heaven ! — A counterfeit ! 

Aim, I am no lord, but a poor, needy man, come 
nvith a mean, a scandalous design, to prey upon your 
fortune: — But the beauties of your mind and person, 
have so won me from myself, that, like a trusty ser- 
vant, J prefer the interest of my mistress to my own. 

Dor, Pray, sir, who are you ? . 
. Aim, Brother to the man, whose- title I usurped ; 
but stranger to his honour or his fortune. 

Dor, Matchless honesty ! — Once I was proud, sir, of 
your wealth and title, but now am prouder that you 
want it : now I can show, that my love was justly le- 
velled, and had no aim but Jove. — Doctor, come in. 

Enter Foigard, at one Door^ Gipsey at another, 
who whispers Dorinda. 

Your pardon, sir; we shan't want you now, sir. You 
must excuse me — I'll wait on you presently. 

[Exit with GipsEY. 

Foig, Upon my shoul,jiow, dis is foolish. [Exit. 

Aim, Gone ! and bid the priest depart— It has an 
ominous look ! 

Enter Archer, 

Arch. Courage^Tom Shall I wish you joy ? 

Aim, No. 

Arch, Oons, man ! what ha' you been doing ? 

Aim, O Archer, my honesty, I fear, has ruined me* 

Arch. How ! 

Aim. I have discovered myself. 

Arch, Discovered ! and without my consent ? — 
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What! have I embarked my small remains in the same 
bottom with yours, and you dispose of all without my 
partnership ? 

Aim. O, Archer, I own my fault. 

Arch, After conviction — ^'tis then too late for par- 
don. — ^You may remember, Mr. Aimwellj that you 
proposed this folly-— As you begun, so end it — Hence^ 
Ibrth, ril hunt my fortune single — so farewell. 

Aim. Stay, my dear Archer, but a minute. 

Arch, Stay! What, to be despised, exposed, and 
laughed at ? — No, I would sooner change conditions 
with the worst of the rogues we just now bound, than 
bear one scornful smile from the proud knigh^ that 
once I treated as my equal. 

Aim. What knight? 

Arch. Sir Charles Freeman, brother to the lady 

that I had almost Bui, no matter for that, 'tis a 

cursed night's work, and so I leave you to make the 
best on't. 

Aim. Freeman ! — One word. Archer — Still I have 
hopes ; methought, she received my confession with 
pleasure. 

Arch. 'Sdeath! who doubts it? 

Aim. She consented after to the match ; and still I 
dare believe she will be just. 

Arch. To herself, I warrant her ; as you should 
have been. 

Aim. By all my hopes, she comes ! and smiling 
comes. 

Enter Dorinda, gaify^ 

Dor. Come, my dear lord, I fly with impatiencrto 
your arms. — The minutes of my absence was* a tedi- 
ous year. — Where's this priest ? 

Enter Foigard. 
Arch. Oons ! a brave girl ! 
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Dor. I suppose, my lord, this gentleman is privy to 
our affairs? 

Arch, Yes, yes, madam, I'm to be your father. 

Dor. Come, priest, do your office. 

Arch, Make haste, make haste ! couple ihem any 
way. [Takes Aim well's Hand.] Come, madam, Tm 
to give you 

Dor. My mind's altered — ^I won't. 

Arch. Eh ! 

Aim. Fm confounded ! 

Foig. Upon my shoul, and so is myshelf ! 

Arch. What's the matter now, madam ? 

Dor. Lookye, sir, one generous action deserves an- 
other. — ^This gentleman's honour obliged him to hide 
nothing from me; my justice engages me to conceal 
nothing from him. In short, sir, you are the person 
that you thought you counterfeited ; you are the true 
Lord Viscount Aimwell, and I wish your lordship joy. 
— Now, priest, you may begone ; — if my lord is now 
pleased with the match, let his lordship marry me in 
the face of the world. 

Aim. Archer, what does she mean ? 

Dor. Here's a witness for my truth. 

Enter Sir Charles, and Mrs. Sullen. 

Sir C. My dear Lord Aimwell, I wish you joy ! 
s Aim. Of what ? 

Sir C. Of your honour and estate. Your brother 
died the day before I left London; and all your friends 
have writ after you to Brussels : among the rest, I 
did myself the honour. 

Arch. Harkye, sir knight, don't you banter now? 

Sir C. 'Tis truth, upon my honour. 

Aim. Thanks to the pregnant stars, that formed this 
accident. 

Arch. Thanks to the womb of time, that brought 
it forth— away with it. 
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Aim, Thanks to my guardian angel, that led me to 
the prize. [Taking Dori^t>a*s Hand* 

Arch, And double thanks to the noble Sir Charles 
Freeman. — My lord, I wish you joy. My lady, I wish 
you joy.--JEgad, Sir Charles, you're the honestest fel- 
low living. — ^'Sdeath ! I'm grown strangely airy upon 

this matter. My lord, how d'ye ? ^A word, my 

lord : Don't you remember something of a previous 
agreement, that entitles me to the moiety of this 
lady's fortune, which, I think, will amount to ten 
thousand pounds ? 

Aim. Not a penny. Archer: you would have cut 
my throat just now, because I would not deceive this 
lady. 

Arch* Ay, and I'll cut your throat still, if you 
should deceive her now. 

Aim, That's what I expect ; and to end the dispute, 
the lady's fortune is twenty thousand pounds, we'll 
divide stakes; take the twenty thousand pounds, or 
the lady. 

Dor. How ! is your lordship so indifferent? 

Arch. No, no, no, madam! his lordship knows 
very well, that I'll take the money ; I leave you to his 
lordship, and so we are both provided for. 

Enter Foigard. 
Foig, Arra fait, de people do say, you be all robbeii, 

Aim. The ladies have been in some danger, sir, as 
you saw. 

Foig. Upon my shoul, our inn be rob too. 

Aim. Our inn ! By whom ? 

Foig. Upon my shalvation, our landlord has robbed 
himself, and run away wid da money. 

Arch. Robbed himself! 

Foig. Ay, fait ! and me too, of a hundred pounds. 

Arch. Robbed you of a hundred pounds I 
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Foig, Yes, fait, honey, that I did owe to him. 

Aim, Our money's gone, Frank ! 

Arch. Rot the money I ray wench is gone. 

Sir C. This good company meets opportunely in fa- 
vour of a design I have in behalf of my unfortunate 
sister : I intend to part her from her husband. Gen- 
tlemen, will you assist me ? 

Arch, Assist you ! — ^'Sdeath ! who would not ? 

Fo^, Ay, upon my shoul, we'll all ashist. 

Enter Sullen. 

SuL What's all this ? ^They tell me, spouse, that 

you had like to have been robbed. 

Mrs, SuL Truly, spouse, I was pretty near it — had 
not these two gentlemen interposed. 
I SuL How came these gentlemen here? 

Mrs. SuL That's his way of returning thanks, you 
must know. 

Foig, Ay, but upon my conshience, de question be 
apropos, for all dat. 

Sir C, You promised, last night, sir, that you would 
deliver your lady to me this morning. 

SuL Humph ! 

Arch, Humph ! what do you mean by humph ?--• 

Sir, you shall deliver her In short, sir, we have 

saved you and your family, and if you are not civil, 
we'll unbind the rogues, join with them, and set fire 
to your house. — What does the man mean ? Not part 
with his wife! 

Foig. Arra, not part wid your wife! Upon my 
shoul, de man dosh not understand common shivi- 
lity. 

Mrs. SuL Hold, gentlemen, all things here must 
move by consent : compulsion would spoil us. Let 
my dear and I talk the matter over, and you shall 
judge it between us. 
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SuL Let me know, first, who are to be our judges. 
— Pray, sir, who are you ? 

Sir C. 1 am Sir Charles Freeman, come to take 
away your wife. 

SuL And you, good sir ? 

Aim, Thomas, Viscount Aimwell, come to take 
away your sister. 

Sul. And you, pray, sir ? 

Arch, Francis Archer, Esq. come 

Sul. To take away ray mother, I hope. — Gentle- 
men, you are heartily welcome : I never met with three 
more obliging people since I was born. — ^And now, 
my dear, if you please, you shall have the first word. 

Arch, And the last, for five pounds. [Aside. 

Mrs. SuL Spouse. 

SuL Rib. 

Mrs, SuL How long have you been married? 

SuL By the almanack, fourteen months — but, by 
my account, fourteen years. 

Mrs, SuL Tis thereabout, by my reckoning. 

Foig. Upon my conshience, dere accounts vil 
agree. 

Sir C What are the bars to your mutual content- 
ment ? 

Mrs. SuL In the first place, I can't drink ale with 
him. 

SuL Nor can I drink tea with her. 

Mrs. StiL I can't hunt with you. 

SuL Nor can I dance with you. 

Mrs. SuL I hate cocking and racing. 

SuL And I abhor ombre and picquet. 
• Mrs. SuL Your silence is intolerable. 

SuL Your prating is worse. 

Mrs, SuL Is there, on earth, a thing wc can agree 
in? 

SuL Yes — to part. 

Mrs, SuL With all my heart. 
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SuL Your hand. 
Mrs, SuL Here. 

Sul. These hands joined us ; these shall part tu»** 
Away! 

Mrs. SuL East. 

SuL West. 

Mrs, SuL North. 

iSt//. South : as far as the poles asunder, 

Foig, Upon my shoul, a very pretty sheremony ! 

Sir C. Now, Mr. Sullen, there wants only my sif- 
ter's fortune to make us easy. 

SuL Sir Charles, you love your sister^ and I loy« 
her fortune ; every one to his fancy. 

Jrck, Then you won't refund ? 

SuL Not a stiver. 

Arch. What is her portion ? 

Sir C, Ten thousand pounds, sir. 

Arch. Ill pay it : my lord, I thank him, has ent- 
abled me ; and, if the lady pleases, she shall go home 
with me. This night's adventure has proved strangely 
lucky to us all — For Captain Gibbet, in his walk, has 
made bold, Mr. Sullen, with your study and scrutoire, 
and has taken out all the writings of your estate, all 
the articles of marriage with your lady, bills, bonds, 
leases, receipts, to an innnite value; I took them from 
himy^and will deliver them to Sir Charles. 

SuL How I my writings! my head aches consumcdiy. 
— Well, gentlemen, you shall have her fortune, but I 
can't talk. If you have a mind. Sir Charles, to be 
merry, and celebrate my sister's wedding and my di- 
vorce, you may command my house. But my head 
aches consumedly ; — Scrub, bring me a dram. 

Foig. And put a sup hi the top for myself. 

[Exeunt Foioard and Sullen. 

Arch, Twouldbe hard to guess which of these parties 
is the better pleased, the couple joined, or the couple 
4>arted; the one rejoicing in hopes of an untasted hap« 
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piness, and the other in their deliverance from an ex^ 
perienced misery. 

Both happy in their several states, we find : 
Those parted by consent, and those conjoin'd. 
Consent, if mutual, saves the lawyer's fee ; 
Consent is law enough to set you free. 

[Exeunt Omnes, 



THE END. 
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REMARKS, 



The author of this tragedy, to whose vigorous 
mind the English are indebted for their choicest mo- 
ral works, came into the world with a frame so weak, 
that he was christened immediately on his birth, in 
consequence of the symptoms he gave of a speedy dis* 
solution. The hand, which reared him, did a more 
than ordinary seririce to the age in which he lived, 
and to succeeding generations. Addison's pious writ- 
ings, untainted by the rigour of superstition, have 
softened .the harsh spirit of ancient religion, whilst 
they have confirmed all its principles. 

He was the son of the Reverend Launcelot Ad- 
dison, Rector of Milston, in the county of Wilts, 
at which place he was born, on the 6ih of May, 
1672. 

After passing through some inferior schook, he 
was placed at the Charter House ; where he con- 
tracted that intimacy with Steele, which grew to a 
friendship honourable to them both, from its dura- 
tion, and the instructions which their joint labour 
bestowed on mankind. 

32 
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At the age of fifteen, young Addison was entered 
at Queen's College, Oxford, where he applied himself 
so closely to study, that, iii a few years, his Latin 
poetry gained him high reputation in both Univer- 
sities; and at the age of twenty-two, he became 
known to the nation at large, by his English com- 
positions. 

He was now pressed by his father to take holy or- 
ders; which, notwithstanding his sedate turn of mind, 
and his habits of piety, he positively refused. Mr. 
Tickell has alleged, that it was Addison's extreme 
modesty, a constitutional timidity, which made him 
resolve against being in the church — but he be- 
came a statesman ; and, surely, that is a character 
which requires as much courage as a clergyman's, 
when the church is not under persecution. 

The first dramatic work from the pen of Addison, 
was an opera, called,' " Rosamond," which having 
but indifferent success, he next assisted Steele in his 
play of " The Tender Husband ;" for which the au- 
thor surprised him by a dedication, openly to avow 
the obligation. 

These two friends now united their efforts in that 
well known periodical work, " The Spectator ;" by 
which they reformed the manners, as well as the morals, 
of their readers, and established their own literary 
fame. But, as the talents of Addison were superior to 
those of Steele, so are the papers in this .work, which 
were written by him, esteemed above the rest; — 
and, as a mark of distinction, he had the laudable, 
or his friend Steele the honest, pride, to afSx a letter 
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at the end of every such paper, by which it should 
be known for his. The Muse Clio furnished the 
four letters which have been thus used in '* The 
Spectator/' as Addison's honourable stamp of au- 
thorship. 

In the periodical work of *^ The Guardian" he 
had likewise some share — and, in IZlSy he produced, 
what Dr. Johnson has called, " the noblest work of 
Addison's genius" — ^** Cato." 

Notwithstanding the merit of this play, it is certain, 
that it was indebted to the political circumstances 
of the times, for that enthusiastic applause with 
which it was received by the town. 

I'he joy or. sorrow, which an author is certain to 
experience upon every new production, is far more 
powerful in the heart of a dramatist, than in that of 
any other writer. The sound of clamorous plaudits 
raises his spirits to a kind of ecstacy ; whilst hisses and 
groans, from a dissatisfied audience, strike on the ear 
like a personal insult, avowing loud and public con- 
tempt for that, in which he has been labouring to 
show his skill. 

Addison, with his timid nature, felt all the excru- 
ciating tortures of an ambitious, yet a fearful, dra- 
matist. — He could not stay at home on the first night 
of ^' Cato :" for to be told, at once, that his tragedy 
was driven from the stage with derision, had been to 
his tremulous nerves, like the dart of death. Not less 
peril mi^t have befallen him as an auditor — he there^ 
fore was neither present on the first performancci 

ft 2 
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nor absent from the theatre: — but, placing himself on 
a bench in the greenroom, his body motionless, hit 
soul in tumult, he kept by his side a friend, whom he 
despatched every minute towards the stage, to bring 
him news of what was passing there. He thus se^ 
cured, he conceived, progressive information of his 
fate, without the risk of hearing it from aa enraged 
mxiltitude. But, such was the vehemence of applause* 
that shouts of admiration forced their way through 
the walls of the greenroom, before his messenger could 
return with the gladsdme tidings. — Yet, not till the 
last sentence was spoken, and . the curtain fairly 
dropped upon Cato and his weeping friends, did 
the author venture to move from the inanimate po- 
sition in which he was fixed. — ^This acute dread of 
failure, now heightened the joy of success; and never 
was success more complete. 

*'* Cato," says Pope, in a letter to one of his friends, 
written at the time, '* was not so much th« wonder 
of Rome in his days, as he is of Britain in ours.'' 

The most fortunate of all occurrences took place, 
from the skill with which Addison drew this, illus-i 
trious Roman — he gave him so much virtue, that 
both Whigs and Tories declared him of their party ; 
and instead of any one, on either side, opposing 
his sentences in the cause of freedom, all sti^ve — 
which should the most honour them. 

Both auditors and readers, since that noted period, 
much as they may praise this tragedy, complain, 
that it wants the very first requisite of a dramatic 
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work — ^power to affect the passions. This criticism 
shows, to the full extent, how men were impassioned, 
at that time, by their political sentiments. They 
brought their passions with them to the playhouse 
fired on the subject of the play ; and all the poet had 
to do, was to extend the flame. 

It is a charge against this drama, that the .|ove 

^ scenes are all insipid ; but it should be considered, 
that neither Cato, nor his family, with strict pro- 
priety, could love any thing but their country,-^ 
As this is a love, which women feel in a much less 
degree than men, and, as bondage, nbt liberty, is 
woman's wish, ^* Cato,'' with all his patriotism, 
must ever be a dull entertainment to the female 
sex; and men of course receive but little pleasure 
from elegant amusements, of which women do not 
partake. 

I The language and sentiments, contained here, are 
worthy of the gr^at Addison and the great Cato ; 
and if, as it is objected, the characters are too ele- 
vated to be natural, yet, they accord with that idea 

^ of nature, which imagination conceives of such re- 
markable personages. 

The author of " Cato" had planned other trage- 
dies and celebrated works, which the subsequent part 
of his days did not give him leisure to execute; for, 
on the death of Queen Anne, the Lords Justices made 
him their Secretary: — he was soon after appointed 
principal Secretary of State: these, and other public 
employments, prevented his completing farther lite- 
rary designs. — Or, it may be thought, that the loss of 
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his domestic tranquillity, at this time, by his marriage 
ivith the Countess Dowager of Warwick, might pos- 
sibly impede every future attempt for the favour 
of the muses, to whom this, his wife, had not the 
slightest affinity. It is supposed, she embittered, by 
arrogance and discontent, the remainder of this good 
man's life, which terminated on the 17th of June, 
\1\% in the 47th year of his age. He died at Hol« 
land House, near Kensington, and left an only child, 
a daughter, by the Countess. 

Lady Warwick had also a son by her former hus- 
band, a very fine, spirited, and accomplished youth, 
for whose welfare the dying Addison showed peculiar 
concern : for, in the extremity of his disorder, having 
dismissed his physicians, and with them all hopes of 
recovery, he desired, that the young Lord Warwick 
niight be called to his bed side. He came — but life was 
now fast departing from his revered father-in-law, and 
he uttered not a word. After an afflicting pause, the 
young man said, ^' Dear sir, you sent for me; I be- 
lieve, and I hope, that you have some commands ; I 
shall hold them most sacred." Grasping his hand, 
Addison softly replied, " I sent for you, that you 
might see, in what peace a christian can die.^ He 
spoke with difficulty, and instantly expired. 

It is to this circumstance, Mr. Tickell refers in his 
lines on Addison's death, where he has this passage: 

" He taught us how to live ; and, oh ! too high 
A price for knowledge, taught us how to die." 
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CATO. 



ACT THE FIRST. 

SCEKS I. 

J HaU. 
Enter Fortius and Marcus. 

* 

For. The dawn is evercast, the morning low'rs, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day« 
The great, th' important day, big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Rome**--*our father^s death 
Would fill up all the guilt of civil war, 
And close the scene of blood. Already Cassar 
Has ravagf d more than half the globe, and sees 
Mankind grown thin by his destructive sword : 
Should he go farther, numbers would be wanting 
To form new battles, and support his crimes. 
Ye, gods, what havoc does ambition make 
Among your works ! 

Marc. Thy steady temper. Fortius, 
Can look on guilt, rebellion, fipaud, and Caesar, 
In the calm lights of mild philosophy; 
]*m tortured, ev'n to madness, when I think 
On the proud victor*— eVry time he^s nam'd 
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Pharsalia rises to my view ! — I sec 

Th' insulting tyrant, prancing o'er the field, 

Strew'd with Rome's citizens, and drenchM in 

slaughter ; 
His horse's hoofs wet ^srith patrician blood ! 
Oh, Fortius ! is there not some chosen curse. 
Some hidden thunder in the stores of Heav'n, 
Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man, 
Who owes his greatness "to his country's ruin ? 
For, Believe me, Marcus, 'tis an impious great- 
ness. 
And mix'd with too much hojror to be env/d : 
How does the lustre of our father's actions. 
Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him, 
Break out, and burn with more triumphant bright- 
ness ! 
His sufferings shine, and spread a glory* round him; . 
Greatly unfortunate, he fights the cause 
Of honour, virtue, liberty, and Rome. 
His sword ne'er fell, but on the guilty head*; 
Oppression, tyranny, and pow'r usurp'd. 
Draw all the vengeance of his arm upon them. 

Marc. Who knows not this ? But what can Catodtf 
Against a world, a base, degen'rate world,. 
That courts the yoke, and bows the neck to Caesar? 
Pent up in Utica, he vainly forms 
A poor epitome of Roman greatness. 
And, cover'd with Numidian guards, directs 
A feeble army, and an empty senate. 
Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. 
By Heav'n, such virtue, join'd with such success. 
Distracts my very soul ! our father's fortune . 
Would almost tempt us to renounce his precepts. 

For. Remember what our father oft has told us: 
The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate. 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errorSi 
Our understanding traces them in vain, . 
Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search ; • 
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Nor sees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confusion ends. 

Marc. These are suggestions of a mind at ease : — 
Oh, Fortius, didst thou taste but half the griefs 
That wring my soul, thou could'st not talk thus 

coldly. 
Passion unpity'd, and successless love, 
Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate 
JMy other griefs. — Were but my Lucia kind 

For, Thou seest not, that thy brother is thy rival; 
But 1 must hide it, for I know thy temper. [Aside* 
Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 
With how much care he forms himself to glory, 
And breaks the fierceness of his native temper. 
To copy out our father s bright example. 
He loves our sister Marcia, greatly loves her ; 
His eyes, his Iboks, his actions, all betray it; 
But still the smothered fondness burns within him ; 
When most it swells, and labours for a vent, 
The sense of honour, and desire of fame 
Drive the big passion back into his heart. 
What.! shall an African, shall Juba's heir 
Reproach great Cato's son, and show the world 
A virtue wanting in a Roman soul ? 

Marc. Fortius, no more ! your words leave stings 
behind them. 
Whene'er did Juba, or did Fortius, show 
A virtue, that has cast me at a distance, 
And thrown me out in the pursuits of honour ? 

Por. MarCus, I know thy gen'rous temper well ; 
Fling but th' appearance of dishonour on it, 
It straight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. 

Marc. A brother's suffrings, claim a brother's 
pity. 

Por. Hea/n knows, I pity thee«—— Behold my ' 
eyes, 
S/n whilst I speak — Do they/ not swim in teflfs? 

6 
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Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 
Marcus would see it bleed in his behalf. 

Marc, Why then dost treat me with rebukes, in- 
stead 
Of kind condoling cares, and friendly sorrow ? 

Por. Oh, Marcus ! did I know the way to ease 
Thy troubled heart, and mitigate thy pains, 
Marcus, believe me, 1 could die to do it. 

3Iarc. Thou best of brothers, and thou best of 
friends ! 
Pardon a weak, distempered soul, that swells 
With sudden gusts, and sinks as soon in calms. 
The sport of passions. But Sempronius comes : 
He must not find this softness hanging on me. 

[Exit Ma&cus. 

Enter Sempronius. 

Sent, Conspiracies no sooner should be form'd 
Than executed. What means Fortius here ? 
I like not that cold youth. 1 must dissemble. 
And speak a language foreign to my heart, [Andc, 
Good-morrow, Fortius ; let us once embrace, 
Once more embrace, while yet we both are free. 
To-morrow, should we thus express our friendship, 
Each might receive a slave into his arms. 
This sun, perhaps, this morning sun's the last, 
That e'er shall rise on Roman liberty. 

Por, My father has this morning calFd together 
To this poor hall, his little Roman senate, 
(The leavings of Pharsalia) to consult 
If he can yet oppose the mighty torrent 
That bears down Rome, and all her gods before it, 
Or must at length give up the world to Caesar. 

Setn. Not all the pomp and majesty of Rome 
Can raise her senate more than Cato's presence. 
His virtues render our assembly awful. 
They strike with something like religious fear, 
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And make even Caesar tremble at the head 

Of armies flush'd with conquest. Oh, my Fortius ! 

Could I but call that wondrous man my father, 

Would but thy sister Marcia be propitious 

To thy friend s vows, I might be blest indeed ! 

Por, Alas, Sempronius ! would'st thou talk of lov« 
To Marcia, whilst lysr father's life's in danger ; 
Thou might*st as well court the pale, trembling vestal. 
When she beholds the holy flame expiring. 

Setn. The more I sec the wonders of thy race, 
The more Fm charm'd. Thou must take heed, mj 

Fortius ; 
The world has all its eyes on Cato's son ; 
Thy father's merit sets thee up to view. 
And shows thee in the fairest point of light. 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conspicuous. 

For, Well dost thou seem to check my lin^ring 
here 
On this important hour — I'll straight away. 
And while the fathers of the senate meet 
In close debate, to weigh th' events of war, 
I'll animate the soldiers' drooping courage 
With love of freedom, and contempt of life ; 
111 thunder in their ears their country's cause, 
JKnd try to rouse up all that's Roman in them. 
! ^is not in mortals to command succe<is, 
L^ut we'll do more, Sempronius, well deserve it. 

[Exit. 

Sem, Curse on the stripling ! how he apes his sire ! 
Ambitiously sententious — But I wonder 
Old Syphax comes not ; his Numidian genius 
Is well dispos'd to mischief, were he prompt 
And eager on it ; but he must be spurr'd. 
And every moment quicken'd to the course* 
Cato has usM me ill ; he has refus'd 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. 
Besides, bis baffled arms, and ruin'd cause. 
Are bars to my ambition. Caesar's favour, 

c 2 
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That showVs down greatness on his friends, will raise 

me 
To Rome's first honours. If I give up Cato, 
I claim, in my reward, his captive daughter. 
But Sypha^ comes 

Enter Stphax, 

S^ph, Sempronius, all is ready ; 
I've sounded my Numidians, man by man. 
And find them ripe for a revolt : they ail 
Complain aloud of Cato's discipline, 
And wait but the command to change their master; 

Sem, Believe me, Syphax, there's no time to waste; 
Ev'n while we speak, our conqueror comes on, 
And gathers ground upon us every moment. 
Alas ! thou know'st not Caesar's active soul. 
With what a dreadful course he nishes on 
From war to war. In vain has nature form'd 
Mountains and oceans to oppose his passage; 
He bounds o'er all; 
One day more 

Will set the victor thund'ring at our gates. 
But, tell me, hast thou yet drawn o'er young Juba? 
That still would recommend thee more to Caesar, 
And challenge better terms. 

Sj/ph. Alas ! he's lost ! 
He's lost, Sempronius ; all his thoughts are full 
Of Cato's virtues — But I'll try once more 
(For every instant I expect him here,) 
If yet I can subdue those stubborn principles 
Of faith ^and honour, and I know not what. 
That have corrupted his Numidian temper. 
And struck th' infection into all his soul. 

Sem, Be sure to press upon him every motive. 
Juba's surrender, since his father's death. 
Would give up Afric into Cajsar's hands. 
And make him lord of half the burning zone. 
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Syph, But is it true, Sempronius, that your senate 
Is caird together! Gods ! thou must be cautious; 
Cato has piercing eyes, and will discern 
Our frauds, unless they're cover'd thick with art. 

Sem, Let me alone, good Syphax, Til conceal , 
My thoughts in passion, ('tis the surest way ;) 
I'll bellow out for Rome, and for nxy country, 
And mouth at Caesar, till I shake the senate* 
Your cold hypocrisy's a stale device, 
A worn out trick: would'st thou be thought in eai* 

nest. 
Clothe thy feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in fury! 

Syph. In troth, thou'rt able to instruct grey hairs, 
And teach the wily African deceit. 

Sem. Once more be sure to try thy skill on Juba* 
Remember, S3rphax, we must work in haste ; 
Oh, think what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods ! 
Oh, 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death ! 
Destruction hangs on every word we speak. 
On every thought, till the concluding stroke 
Determines all, and closes our design. [ExU* 

Syph. I'll try if yet I can reduce to reason 
This headstrong youth, and make him spurn at Cato. 
The time is short ; Caesar comes rushing on us — 
But hold ! young Juba sees me, and approaches ! 

Enter Juba. 

Jtib. Syphax, I joy to meet thee thus alone. 
I have observ'd of late thy looks are fall'n, 
O'ercast with gloomy cares and discontent; 
Then tell me, Syphax, I conjure thee, tell me, 
What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns. 
And turn thine eye thus coldly on thy prince ? 

Syph. Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts. 
Or carry smiles and sunshine in my face, 
When discontent sits heavy at my heart : , 
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I have not yet so much the Roman in me. 

Juh. Why dost thou cast out such ungenerous 
terms 
Against the lords and sovereigns of the world ? 
Dost thou not see mankind fall down before them. 
And own the force of their superior virtue ? 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 
Amidst our barren rocks, and burning sands. 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? 

Syph. Gods ! where's the worth that sets these peo- 
ple up 
Above her own Numidia's tawny sons ? 
, Do they with tougher sinews bend the bow ? 
Or flies the jav'lin swifter to its mark, 
Launched from the. vigour of a Roman arm ? 
Who like our active African instructs 
The fiery steed, and trains him to his hand ? 
Or guides in troops th' embattled elephant 
Laden with war? These, these are arts, my prince, 
In which your Zama does not stoop to Rome. 

Jub, These all are virtues of a meaner rank : 
Perfections that are plac'd in bones and nerves. 
A Roman soul is bent on higher views : 
Turn up thy eyes to Cato ; 
There may'st thou see to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. 
While good, and just, and anxious for his friends, 
He's still severely bent against himself; 
And when his fortune sets before him all 
The pomps and pleasures that his soul can wish. 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. 

SypL Believe me, Prince, there's not an African 
That traverses our vast Numidian deserts 
In quest of prcy^ and lives upon his bow. 
But better practises those boasted virtues. 
Coarse are his meals, the fortune of the chase ; 
Amidst the running stream he slakes his thirst; 
Toils all the day, and at th' approach of night, 
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On the first friendly bank he throws him down^ 

Or rests his head upon a rock till mom ; 

Then rises fresh, pursues his wonted game. 

And if the following day he chance to find 

A new repast, or an untasted spring, 

Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury. . . 

Juh, Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't discern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. 
Where shall we find the man, that bears affliction, 
Great and majestic in his griefs, like Cato ? 
How does he rise against a load of woes. 
And thank the gods that throw the weight upon him ! 

Syph, Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of 
soul ; 
I think the Romans call it stoicism. 
Had not your royal father thought so highly 
Of Roman virtue, and of Cato's cause, 
He had not fallen by a slave's hand inglorious. 

Juh. Why dost thou call my sorrows up afresh ? 
My father's name brings tears into my eyes. 

Syph, Oh, that you'd profit by your father's ills ! 

Juh. What would'st thou have me do ? 

Syph. Abandon Cato. 

Juh, Syphax, I should be more than twice an or- 
phan, 
By such a loss. 

Syph. Ay, there's the tie that binds you ? 
You long to call him father. Marcia's charms 
Work in your heart unseen, and plead for Cato. 
No wonder you are deaf to all I say. 

Jub. Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate; 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave. 
And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in. 
Lest it should take more freed.om than I'll give it. 

Syph. Sir, your great father never us'd me thus, 
Alas, he's dead ! but can you e'er forget 
The tender sorrows. 
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And repeated blessings, 

Which you drew from him in your last farewell ? 
The good old king, at parting, wrung my hand, 
(His eyes brimful of tears,) then sighing cry'd, 

Pr'ythee be careful of my son ! His grief 

Swelled up so high, he could not utter more. 

Juh. Alas ! thy story melts away my soul ! 
That best of fathers ! how shall I discharge 
The gratitude and duty that I owe him? 

Syph. By laying up his counsels in your heart. 

Jub. His counsels bade me yield to thy direction : 
Then, Syphax, chide me in severest terms, 
Vent all thy passion, and Y\\ stand its shocks 
Calm and unruffled as a summer sea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its surface. 

Syph, Alas! my prince, I'd guide you to your 
safety. 

Juh. J do believe thou would'st ; but tell me how ? 

Syph, Fly from the fate that follows Caesar's foes. 

Jvh. My father scom'd to do it. 

Syph. And therefore d^d. 

Juh, Better to die ten thousand thousand deaths^, 
Than wound my honour. 

Syph, Rather say, your love. 

Jub, Syphax, I've promis'd to preserve my temper. 
Why wilt thou urge me to confess a flame 
I long have stifled, and would fain conceal ? 

Syph. Believe me, prince, though hard to conquer 
love, 
Tis easy to divert and break its force. 
Absence might cure it, or a second mistress 
Light up another flame, and put out this. 
The glowing dames of Zama's royal court 
Have faces flush'd with more exalted charms ; 
Were you with these, my prince, you'd soon forget 
The pale» unripen'd beauties of the north. 

Jub. 'Tis not a set of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of a skin, that I admire : 
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(Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 4 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the sense. | 
The virtuous Marcia to\v*rs above her sex. : 
True, she is fair, (Oh, how divinely fair !) 
But still the lovely maid improves her charms, 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 
And sanctity of manners ; Cato's soul 
Shines out in every thing she acts or speaks. 
While winning mildness and attractive smiles. 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace. 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtue. 

Sj/p^t, How does your tongue grow wanton in her 
praise ! 
But on my knees, I beg you would consider — 
Jub. Ha ! Syphax, is't not she ? — She moves this 
way; 
And with her Lucia, Lucius's.fair daughter. 
My heart beats thick — I pr'ythee, Syphax, leave me. 

Si/pk, Ten thousand curses fasten on them both ! 
Now will the woman, with a single glance. 
Undo, what IVe been laboring all this while. 

[Exit Syphax. 

Enter Marcia and Lucia. 

Jub. Hail, charming maid ! How does thy beauty 
smooth 
The face of-war, and make even horror smile ! 
At sight of thee my heart shakes off its sorrows; 
I feel a dawn of joy break in upon me. 
And for a while forget th' approach of Caesar. 

Mar. I should be griev'd, young prince, to think 
my presence 
Unbent your thoughts,'and slacken'd them to arms. 
While, warm with slaughter, our victorious foe, 
Threatens aloud, and calls you to the field. 

Jub, Oh, Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns 
And gentle wishes follow me to battle ! 
The thought will give new vigour to niy army 
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And strength and weight to my descending sword. 
And drive it in a tempest on the foe. 

Marcia. My pray'rs and wishes always shall attend 
The friends of Rome, the glorious cause of virtue. 
And men approv*d of by the gods and Cato. 

Jub. That Juba may deserve thy pious cares, 
ril gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Transplanting one by one, into my life. 
His bright perfections, till I shine like him. 

Marcia. My father never, at a time like this. 
Would lay out his great soul in words, and waste 
Such precious moments. 

Jub, Thy reproofs are just. 
Thou virtuous maid ; Til hasten to my troops. 
And fire their languid souls with Cato's virtue. 
If e'er I lead them lo the field, when all 
The war shall stand ranged in its just array. 
And dreadful pomp ; then will* I think on thee ; 
Oh^ lovely maid ! then will I think on thee; 
And in the shock of charging hosts, remember 
What glorious deeds should grace the man, who hopes 
For Marcia's love. [Exit Juba. 

Lucia. Marcia, you're too severe ; 
How could you chide the young goodnatur'd prince. 
And drive him from you with so stem an air, 
A prince that loves, and dotes on you to death ? 

Marcia, 'Tis therefore, Lucia, that I chide him from 
me: 
His air, his voice, his looks, and honest soul. 
Speak all so movingly in his behalf, 
I dare not trust myself to hear him talk. 

Lucia, Why wil) you fight against so sweet a passion. 
And steel your heart to such a world of charms ? 

Marcia. How, Lucia ! would*st thou have me sink 
away 
In pleasing dreams, and lose myself in love. 
When ev'ry moment Cato's life's at stake ? 
Caesar comes arm'd with terror and revenge, 
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And aims his thunder at my father's head. 
Should not the sad occasion swallow up 
My other cares ? 

Lucia. Why have I not this constancy of mind, 
Who have so many griefs to try its force? 
Sure, nature form'd me of her softest mould, 
Enfeebled all my soul with tender passions, 
And sunk me ev'n below my own weak sex : 
Pity and love, by turns, oppress my heart. 

Marcia. Lucia, disburden all thy cares on me. 
And let me share thy most retired distress. 
Tell me, who raises up this conflict in thee ? 

Lucia, I need not blush to name them, when I tell 
ihee 
They're Marcia's brothers, and the sons of Cato. 

Marcia. They both behold thee with their sistei^s 
eyes, 
And often have reveal'd their passion to me. 
But tell me, which of them is Lucia's choice ? 

Lucia. Suppose 'twere Fortius, could you blame 
my choice ? — 
Oh, Fortius, thou hast stol'n away my soul ! 
Marcus is over warm, his fond complaints 
Have so much earnestness and passion in them, 
I hear him with a secret kind of horror, 
And tremble at his vehemence of temper. 

Marcia. Alas, poor youth ! 
How will thy coldness raise 
Tempests and storms in his afflicted bosom ! 
I dread the consequence. 

Lucia. You seem to plead 
Against your brother Fortius. 

Marcia. Heav'n forbid ! 
Had Fortius been the unsuccessful lover, 
The same compassion would have fall'n on him. 

Lucia. Was ever virgin love distress'd like mine ! 
Fortius himself oft falls in tears before me, 
As if he mourn'd his rival's ill success ; 
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Then bids me hide the motions of my heart, 
Nor show which way it turns. So much he fears 
The sad effect that it wilj have on Marcus. 

Marcia. Let us not, Lucia, aggravate our sorrows, 
But to the gods submit th' event of things. 
Our lives, discolour'd with our present woes, 
May still grow bright, and smile with happier hours. 

So the pure limpid stream, when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents, and descending rains. 
Works itself clear, and, as it runs, refines, 
Till, by degrees, the floating mirror shines, 
Reflects each flower that on the border grows, 
And a new heav'n in its fair bosom shows. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT THE SECOND. 

SCENE I. 

The Senate sitting. 

Flourish, 

Enter Cato. 
Cato, Fathers, we once again are met in council ; 
Caesar's approach has summoned us together, 
And Rome attends her fate from our resolves. 
How shall we treat this bold aspiring man? 
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Success still follows him, and backs his crimes ; 
Pharsalia gave him Rome, Egypt has since 
Receiv'd his yoke, and the whole Nile isCaesar'sr 
Why should 1 mention Juba's overthrow, 
And Scipio's death ? Numidia's burning sands 
Still smoke with blood, 'Tis time we should decree 
What course to take. Our foe advances on us. 
And envies us even Lybia's sultry deserts. 
Fathers, pronounce your thoughts: are they still fix'd 
To hold it out, and fight it to the last? 
Or are your hearts subdu'd at length, and wrought. 
By time and ill success, to a submission ? 
Sempronius, speak. 

Sem. Gods ! can a Roman senate long debate 
Which of the two to chuse, slav'ry or death ! 
No ; let us rise at once, gird on our swords. 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his throng'd legions, and charge home upon him. 
Perhaps some arm, more lucky than the rest. 
May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage. 
Rise, fathers, rise ! 'tis Rome demands your help ; 
Rise, and revenge her slaughtered citizens, 
Or share their fate!— — 
To battle ! 

Great Pom pey's shade complains that we are slow; 
And Scipio's ghost walks unreveng^d amongst us. 

Cato, Let not a torrent of impetuous zeal 
Transport thee thus beyond the bounds of reason ; 
True fortitude is seen in great exploits, 
That justice warrants, and that wisdom guides; 
All else is tow*ring phrensy and distraction. 
Lucius, we next would know what's your opinion. 
Luc, My thoughts, I must confess, are turn'd on 
peace. 
Already have our quarrels fill'd th^ w<>rld 
With widows, and with orphans : Scyihia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth's remotest regions 

» 
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lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome : 

Tis time to sheath the sword, and spare mankind. 

Already have we shown our love to Rome, 

Now let us show submission to the gods. 

We took up arms, not to revenge ourselves. 

But free the commonwealth ; when this end fails. 

Arms have no further use. Our countr/s cause, 

That drew our swords, now wrests them from our 

hands, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood, 
Unprofitably shed. What men could do. 
Is done already : Hea/n and earth will witness, 
If Rome must fall, that we are innocent. 

Cato, Let us appear nor rash nor diffident ; 
Immoderate valour swells into a fault ; 
And fear, admitted into public councils. 
Betrays like treason. Let us shun them both. . 
Fathers, I cannot see that our affairs 
Are grown thus desp'rate: we have bulwarks round us; . 
Within our walls are troops inured to toil 
In Afric's heat, and seasoned to the sun ; 
Numidia's spacious kingdom lies behind us. 
Ready to rise at its young prince's call. . 
While there is hope, do not distrust the gods ; 
But wait, at least, till Caesar's near approach 
Force us to yield. Twill never be too late 
To sue for chains, and own a conqueror. 
Why should Rome fall a moment ere her time f 
No, let us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full length, and spin it to the last. 
So shall we gain still one day's liberty: 
And let me perish, but, in Cato's judgment, 
A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 

Enter Marcus, 

Marc* Fathers, this moment, as I watch'd the gate^ 
Lodg'd on my pos(, a herald is arrived 
3 
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From Caesar's camp, and with him comes old Decius, 
The Roman knight ; he carries in his looks 
Impatience, and demands to speak with Cato. 

Cato, By your permission, fathers — bid him enter. 

[Exit Marcus. 
Decius was once my friend, but other prospects 
Have loos'd those ties, and bound him fast to Caesar. 
His message may determine our resolves. 

Enter Decius. 

Dec. Caesar sends health to Cato — 

Cato. Could he send it 
To Cato's slaughtered friends, it would be welcome. 
Are not your orders to address the senate ? 

Dec. My business is with Cato ; Caesar sees 
The straits to which you're driven ; and, as he knows 
Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. 

Cato. My life is grafted on the fate of Rome. 
Would he save Cato, bid him spare his country. 
Tell your dictator this ; and tell him, Cato 
Disdains a life, which he has power to offer. 

Dec. Rome and her senators submit to Caesar ; 
Her gen'rals and her consuls are no more, 
Who check'd his conquests, and den/d his triumphs. 
Why will not Cato be this Caesar's friend? 

Cato. These very reasons, thou hast urged, forbid it. 

Dec. Cato, I've orders to expostulate ' 

And reason with you, as from friend to friend : 
Think on the storm, that gathers o'er your head, 
And threatens ev'ry hour to burst upon it ; 
Still may you stand high in your country's honours. 
Do but comply, and make your peace with Caesar, 
Rome will rejoice, and cast its eyes on Cato, 
As on the second of mankind. 

Cato. No more ; 
I must not think of life on such conditions. 

Dec. Caesar is well acquainted with your virtues. 
And therefore sets this value on your life. 

p2 
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Let him but know the price of Cato's friendship. 
And name your terms. 

Cato. Bid him disband his legions, : 
Restore the commonwealth to liberty. 
Submit his actions to the public censure, 
And stand the judgment of a Roman senate. 
Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend. ' • 
Dec. Catx), the world talks loudly of your wis- 
dom 

Cato. Nay, more, though Cato's voice was ne'er 
employ'd 
To clear the guilty, and to varnish crimes, • . 
Myself will mount the rostrum in his favour. 
And strive to gain his pardon from the people. 
Dec, A style like this becomes a conqueror. 
Cato, Decius, a style like this becomes a Roman. 
Dec. What is a Roman, that is Caesar's foe ? 
Cato. Greater than Caesar : he's a friend to virtue. 
Dec. Consider, Cato, you're in Utica^ 
And at the head of your own little senate: 
You do not thunder in the capitol. 
With all the mouths of Rome to second you. 

Cato, Let him consider that, who drives us hither. 
'Tis Caesar's sword has made Rome's senate little. 
And thinn'd its ranks. Alas ! thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a false glaring light. 
Which conquest and success have thrown upon him ; 
Did'st thou but view him right, thou'dst see him black 
With murder, treason, sacrilege, and crimes, 
That strike my soul with horror but to name them« 
I know thou look'st on me, as on a wretch 
Beset with ills, and covered with misfortunes; 
But, by the gods I swear, millions of worlds 
Should never buy me to be like that Caesar. 

Dec. Does Cato send this answer back to Caesar, 
For all his gen'rous cares, and profFer'd friendship^ 

Cato. His cares for me are insolent and vain : 
Presumptuous man ! the gods take care of Cato. 
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Would Caesar show the greatness of his soul. 
Bid him employ his care for these my friends. 
And make good use of his ill gotten pow'r, 
By sheltering men much better than himself. 

Dec, Your high, unconquer'd heart makes you forget 
You are a man. You rush on your destruction. 
But I have done. When I relate hereafter 
The tale of this unhappy embassy, 
All Rome will be in tears. [Exit Decius. 

Sent, Cato, we thank thee. 
The mighty genius of immortal Rome 
Speaks in thy voice; thy soul breathes liberty. 
Cae^sar will shrink to hear the words thou utter'st, 
And shudder in the midst of all his conquests. 

Luc. The senate owns its gratitude to Cato, 
Who with so great a soul consults its safety, 
And guards our lives, while he neglects his own. 

Sem. Sempronius gives no thanks on this account. 
Lucius seems fond of life ; but what is life ? 
Tis not to stalk about, and draw fresh air 
From time to time, or gaze upon the sun ; 
Tis to be free. When liberty is gone, 
Life grows insipid. 

Cato, Come ; no more, Sempronius, 
All here are friends to Rome, and to each other. 
Let us not weaken still the weaker side 
By our divisions. 

Sem, Cato, my resentments 
Are sacrificed to Rome — I stand reproVd. 

Cato, Fathers, 'tis time you come to a resolve. 

Luc. Cato, we all go in to your opinion ; 
Caesar's behaviour has convinc'd the senate, 
We ought to hold it out till terms arrive. 

Sem, We ought to hold it out till death ; but, Cato, 
My private voice is drown'd amidst the senate's. 

Cato* Then let us rise, my friends, and strive to fill 
This little interval, this pause of life 
(While yet our liberty and fates are doubtful), 

d3 
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With resolution, friendship, Roman bravery, 
And all the virtues we can crowd into it ; 
That Hea/n may say, it ought to be prolonged. 
Fathers, farewell — The young Numidian prince 
Comes forward, and expects to know our counsels. 

[Exeunt Sbnators. 

Enter Juba. 

Juba, the Roman senate has resolv'd. 

Till time give better prospects, still to keep 

The sword unsbeath'd, and turn its edge on Cassar. 

Jub, The resolution fits a Roman senate* 
But, Cato, lend me for a while thy patience. 
And condescend to hear a young man speak. 
My father, when, some days before his death. 
He order'd mo to march for Utica, 
(Alas! I thought not then his death so near!) . 
Wept o'er me, pressed me in his aged arms. 
And, as his griqfs gave way, " My son, said he. 
Whatever fortune shall befal thy father. 
Be Gate's friend ; he*ll train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds; do but observe him well, 
ThouFt shun misfortunes, or thoult learn to bear 
them/* 

Cato, Juba, thy father was a worthy prince. 
And merited, alas! a better fate; 
But Heav'n thought otherwise. 

Jub, My father's fate. 
In spite of all the fortitude that shines 
Before my face, in Cato*s great example. 
Subdues my soul, and fills my eyes with tears. 

Cato, It is an honest sorrow, and becomes thee. 

Jyb. My father drew respect from foreign climes : 
The kings of Afric sought him for their friend; 
Kings far remote, that rule, as fame reports, . 
Behind the hidden sources of the Nile, 
III distant worlds, on t'other side the sun ; 
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Oft have their black ambassadors appeared, 
Loaden with gifts, and fill'd the courts of Zama. 

Cato. I am no stranger to thy father's greatness, 
r JtUf. I would not boast the greatness of my father. 
But point out new alliances to Cato. 
Had we not better leave this Utica, 
To arm Numidia in our cause, and court 
Th' assistance of my father's powerful friends ? 
Did they know Cato, our remotest kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him; 
Their swarthy hosts would darken all our plains. 
Doubling the native horror of the war, 
And making death more grim. 

Cato, And canst thou think 
Cato will fly before the sword of Caesar ! 
Reduc'd, like Hannibal, to seek relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A vagabond in Afric ? 

Jiib, Cato, perhaps 
I'm ibo officious; but my forward cares 
Would fain preserve a life of so much value. 
My heart is wounded, when 1 see such virtue 
AtHicted by the weight of such misfortunes. 

Cato. Thy nobleness of soul obliges me. 
But know, young prince, that valour soars above 
What the world calls misfortune and affliction. 
These are not ills ; else would they never fall 
On Heav'n's first fav'rites, and the best of men. 
The gods, in bounty, work up storms about us, ' 
That give mankind occasion to exert 
Their hidden strength, and throw out into practic* • 
Virtues, which shun the day, and lie conceal'd 
In the smooth seasons and the calms of life. 

Jub, I'm charm'd, whene'er thou talk'st ; I pant for 
virtue ; 
And all my soul endeavours at perfection. 

Cato. Dost thou love watchings, abstinence, and toil, 
Laborious virtues all ? Learn them from Cato : 
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Success and fortune must thou learn from Caesar. 

Jvb. The best good fortune, that can fall on Juba, 
The whole success at which my heart aspires. 
Depends on Cato. 

Cato, What does Juba say ? 
Thy words confound me. 

jub. 1 would fain retract them. 
Give them me back again : they aim*d at nothing. 

Cato. Tell me thy wish, young prince ; make not 
my ear 
A stranger to thy thoughts. 

Jub. Oh! the/re extravagant; 
Still let me hide them. 

Cato. What can Juba ask, 
.That Cato will refuse? 
^ Juh. I fear to name it 
Marcia — inherits all her father's virtues. 

Cato, What would'st thou say ? 

Jub. Cato, thou hast a daughter. 

Cato, Adieu, young prince ; I would not hear a 
word 
Should lessen thee in my esteem. Remember, . 
The hand of fate is over us, and Heav'n 
Exacts severity from all our thoughts. 
It is not now a time to talk of aught 
But chains, or conquest ; liberty, or .death. [Exit, 

Enter Syphax. 

St/ph. How's this, my prince ? What, cover'd with 
confusion ? 
You look as if yon stem philosopher 
Had just now chid you. 

Jub, Syphax, I'm undone ! 

Syph, I know it well. 

Jub, Cato thinks meanly of me. 

Syph, And so will all mankind. 

Jub, I've open'd to him 
The weakness of my soul, my love for MarCia, 
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Syph, Cato's a proper person to intrust ^ 

A love tale with ! 

Jtib. Oh, I could pierce my heart, 
My foolish heart 1 

Syph. Alas, ray prince, how are you chang*d of 
late! 
I've known young Juba rise before the sun, 
To beat the thicket, where the tiger slept. 
Or seek the lion in his dreadful haunts. 
IVe seen you, 

Ev'n in the Lybian dog-days, hunt him down^ 
Then charge him close. 
And, stooping from your horse. 
Rivet the panting savage to the ground. 

Jnh, Pr*ythee, no more. 

Syph. How would the old king smile, 
To see you weigh the paws, when tipp'd with gold. 
And throw the shaggy spoils about your shoulderl^ ! 

Jub. Syphax, this old man's talk, though honej 
flow'd 
In ev'ry word, would now lose all its sweetness. 
Cato's displeas'd, and Marcia lost for jever. 

Syph, Young prince, I yet could give you good 
advice ; 
Marcia might still be yours. 

Jub, As how, dear Syphax ? 

Syph. Juba commands Numidia's hardy troops. 
Mounted on steeds unus'd to the restraint 
Of curbs or bits, and fleeter than the winds : 
Give but the word, we snatch this damsel up. 
And bear her off. 

Jub, Can such dishonest thoughts 
Rise up in man ? Would'st thou seduce my youth 
To do an act, that would destroy mine honour? 

^ Syph, Gods, I could tear my hair to hear you talk! 
Honour's a fine imaginary notion, 
That draws in raw and inexperienced men 
To real mischiefS| while they hunt a shadow. 
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Jti6, WouM^st thou degrade thy Prince into a rttf« 

fian? 
Syph. The boasted ancestors of these great men, 
^ Whose virtues you admire, were all such ruffians. 
^ This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 
^ That comprehends in her wide empire's bounds 
^ All under Heav'n, was founded on a rape ; 

Your Scipips, Caesars, Pompeys, and your Catos, 
(The gods on earth) are all the spurious blood 
Of violated maids, ofravish'd Sabines. 

Jttb. Syphax, I fear that hoary head of thine 
Abounds too much in our Numidian wiles. 

Syph, Indeed, my prince, you want to know the 

world. 
Jub, If knowledge of the world makes men perfi- 
dious, 
May Jubaever live in ignorance ! 
Syph, Go, go ; you're young. 
Jub. Gods, must I tamely bear 
This arrogance, unanswered ! thou'rt a traitor, 
A false old traitor. 

Syph, I have gone too far. [A$idtm 

Jub. Cato shall know the baseness of thy soul. 
Syph. I must appease this storm, or perish in it. 

[Aside 
Young prince, behold these locks, that are grown 

white 
Beneath a helmet in your father's battles. 
Jub. Those locks shall ne'er protect thy insolence. 
Syph. Must one rash word, th' infirmity of age, 
Throw down the merit of my better years? 
This the reward of a whole life of service ! 
Curse on the boy ! how steadily he hears me ! 

[Addcm 
Jub. Syphax, no more! I would not hear you talk. 
Syph. Not hear me talk, what, when my hith to 
Juba, 
Mjr royal master's son, is call'd in question i 
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My prince may strike me dead, and Fil be dumb ; 
Butwhii'st I live I must not hold my tongue. 
And languish out old age in his displeasure. 

Jub. Thou know'st the way too well into my heart. 
I do believe thee loyal to thy pirince. 

Syph. What greater instance can I give ? I've 
ofFer'd 
To do an action, which my soul abhors, 
And gain you whom you love, at any price. 

Jub. Was this thy motive ? I have been too hasty. 

Syfhn And 'tis for this my prince has calFd me 
traitor. 

Jvh. Sure thou mistak'st ; I did not call tb^e^o. 

Syph. You did, indeed, my prince, you call'd me 
traitor. 
Nay, further, threatened you'd complain to Cato. 
Of what, my prince, would you complain to Cato ? 
That Syphax, loves you, and would sacrifice 
His life, nay more, his honour, in your service ? 

Juh. Syphax, I know thou lov'st me ; but indeed 
Thy zeal for Juba carry'd thee too far. 
Honour's a sacred tie, the law of kings. 
The noble mind's distinguishing perfection. 
That aids and strengthens virtue, where it meets her. 
And imitates her actions, where she is not ; 
It ought not to be sported with* 

Syph. Believe, me prince, you mike old Syphax 
weep 
To hear you talk — but 'tis with tears of joy. 
If e'er your father^s crown adorn your brows, 
Numidia will be blest by Cato's lectures. 

Jub. Syphax, thy hand ; well mutually forget 
The warmth of youth, and frowardness of age : 
Thy prince esteems thy worth, and loves thy person. 
If e'er the sceptre come into my hand, 
Syphax shall stand the second in my kingdom. 

Syph, Why will you overwhelm my age with kind*^ 
ness? 
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My joys grow burdensome^ I shan't support it* 

Juh. Syphax, farewell. Til hence, and try to find 
Some blest occasion, that may set me right 
In Cato's thoughts. I'd rather have that man 
Approve ray deeds, than worlds for my admirers. 

[Exit. 
Syph, Young men soon give, and soon forget, af- 
fronts ; 
Old age is slow in both — A false old traitor ! — 
These words, rash boy, may chance to cost thee dear. 
My heart had still some foolish fondness for thee, 
But hence, 'tis gone I I give it to the winds : 
Caesar, I'm wholy thine. — 

Enter Semprokius. 

All hail, Sempronius ! 

Well, Cato's senate is resolv'd to wait 

The fury of a siege, before it yields. 

Sem. Syphax, we both were on the verge of fate ; 
Lucius declar'd for peace, and terms wereoffer'd 
To Cato, by a messenger from Caesar. 
Should they submit, ere our designs are ripe, 
We both must perish in the common wreck. 
Lost in the general, undistinguish'd ruin, 

Syph, But how stands Cato ? 

Scm» Thou hast seen mount Atlas : 
Whilst storms and tempests thunder on its brow8| 
And oceans break their billows at its feet. 
It stands unmov'd, and glories in its height ; 
Such is that haughty man ; his tow'ring soul, 
'Midst all the shocks and injuries of fortune, 
Hises superior, and looks down on Caesar* 

Syph*, But what's this messenger } 

Sem, I've practis'd with him. 
And found a means to let the victor know. 
That Syphax and Sempronius are his friendt* 
But let me now examine in my turn ; 
bJubafix'd? 
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Syph. Yes— ^bmiit h to Cato. 
I've try'd the force of cv'ry reasoh on him, 
Sooth'd and caress'd; been angry, sooth'd again ; 
Laid safety, life, and intVest in his sight. 
But all are vaiii, he scorns them ail for Cato. 

Sism. Come, 'tis no matter ; we shall do without 
him. 
He'll make a pretty figui-e m a triumph. 
And serve to trip before the victor's chariot. 
Syphax, I now may hope, thou hast forsook 
Thy Juba's cause, and wishest Marcia mine. 

Syph, May she be thine as fast as thou would'st 
have her. 

Sem. Syphax, I love that woman ; though I curse 
Her and myself, yet, spite of me, I love her. 

Syph, Make Cato sure, and give up Utica, 
Caesar will ne'er refuse thee such a trifle. 
But are thy troops prepar'd for a revolt ? 
Does the sedition catch from man to man, 
And run among the ranks ? 

Sent. All, all is ready ; 
The factious leaders are our friends, thatspiead 
Murmurs and discontents among the soldieis ; 
They count their toilsome marches, long hxigM&by 
Unusual fastings, and will bear no more 
This medley of philosophy and war. 
Within an hour they'll storm the senate house. 

SypL Meanwhile I'll draw up my Numidian 
troops 
Within^ the square, to exercise their arms, 
' And, as I see occasion, favour thee. 
I laugh, to see how your unshaken Cato 
Will look aghast, while unforeseen destruction 
Pours in upon him thus from every side. 
So, where our wide Numidian wastes extend, 
Sudden, th' impetuous hurricanes descend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the sands, and sweep whole plains away. 
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The helpless traveller, with wild surprise 
Sees the dry desert all around him rise. 
And, smother'd in the dusty whirlwind dies. 

[Exeunt 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 

X 

A Chamber. 

Enter Marcus and Fortius. 

Marc. Thanks to my stars, I have not rang'd 
about 
The wilds of life, ere I could find a friend ; 
Nature first pointed out my Fortius to me, 
And early taught me, by her secret force. 
To love thy person, ere I knew thy merit. 
Till what was instinct, grew up into friendship. 

Por. Marcus, the triendships of the world are oft 
Confed'racies in vice, or leagues of pleasure; 
Ours has severest virtue for its basis, 
And such a friendship ends not but with life. 

Marc. Fortius, thou knoVst my soul in all its 
weakness ; 
Then pr'ythee spare me on its tender side; 
Indulge me but in love, my other passions 
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Shall rise and fall by virtue's nicest rules. 

For. When love s well tim'd, 'tis not a fault to 
love. 
The strong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wise, 
Sink in the soft captivity together. 

Marc. Alas, thou talk'st like one, that never felt 
Th' impatient throbs and longings of a soul. 
That pants, and reaches after distant good ! 
A lover does not live by vlilgar time ; 
Believe me, Fortius, in my Lucia's absence 
Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden ; 
And yet, when I behold the charming maid, 
I'm ten times more undone ; while hope and fear, 
And grief and rage, and love, rise up at once, 
And with variety of pain distract me. 

Por. What can thy Fortius do to give thee help ? 

Marc, Fortius, thou oft enjoy 'st the fair one's pre- 
sence. 
Then undertake my cause, and plead it to her. 
With all the strength and heat of eloquence 
Fraternal love and friendship can inspire. 
Tell her, thy brother languishes to death. 
And fades away, and withers in his bloom ; 
That he forgets his sleep, and loathes his food, 
That youth, and health, and war are joyless to him ; 
Describe his anxious days, and restless nights, 
And all the torments that thou seest me suffer. 

Por. Marcus, I beg thee give me not an office, 
That suits with me so ill. Thou know'st my temper. 

Marc. Wilt thou behold me sinking in my woes, 
And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm. 
To raise me from amidst this plunge of sorrows? 

Par, Marcus, thou canst not ask what Td refuse ; 
But here, believe me, I've a thousand reasons 

Marc. 1 know thou'lt say, my passion's out of sea- 
son. 
That Cato's great example and misfortunes 

£2 
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Should both conspire to drive it from my thou^ts* 
But what's all this to one, that loves like me ? 
O Fortius, Fortius, from my soul I wish 
Thou did'st but know thyself what 'tis to love ! 
Then would'st thou pity and assist thy brother. 

For. What should I do ? If I disclose noty-passion. 
Our friendship's at an end : If I concejfll it. 
The world will call me false to a friend and brother. 

' [Aside* 

Marc. But see, where Lucia, at her wonted hour. 
Amid the cool of yon high marble arch, 
Enjoys the noon day breeze ! Observe her, Portiuis ; 
That face, that shape, those eyes, that hcav'u of 

beauty ! 
Observe her well, and blame me if thou canst. 

For. She sees us, and advances 

Marc, ril withdraw, 
And leave you for a while. Remember, Fortius, 
Thy brother's life depends upon thy tongue. [Exii. 

Enter Lucia. 

Lucia, bid not I see your brother Marcus here ? 
Why did he fly the place, and shun my presence ? 

For. Oh, Lucia, language is too faint to show 
His rage of love ; it preys upon his life ; 
He pines, he sickens, he despairs, he dies ! 

Luda. How wilt thou guard thy honour, in the 
shock 
Of love and friendship ! Think betimes, my Fortius, 
Think how the nuptial tie, that might ensure 
Our mutual bliss, would raise to such a height 
Thy brother's griefs, as might perhaps destroy him. 

For. Alas, poor youth 1 What dost thx>u think, my 
Lucia ? 
His gon'rous, open, undesigning heart 
Has begg'd his rival to solicit for him ! 
Then do not strike him dead with a deniaL 
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Noy Fortius, no ; I see tby sister^s tears. 
Thy father's anguish, and thy brother's death. 
In the pursuit of our ill^jikted loves ; 
And, Fortius, here I swear ; to Heav'n I swear. 
To Heav'n, and all the powers that judge mankind. 
Never to mix my plighted hands with thine, 
While such a cloud of mischief hangs upon us. 
But to forget our loves, and drive thee out 
From all my thoughts — as far as I am able. 
, Par. What hast thou said •' Fm thunderstruck- 
recall 
Those hasty words, or I am lost for ever. 

Lucia. Has not the vow already passed my lips? 
The gods have heard it, and 'tis seal'd in heaven. 
May all the vengeance, that was ever pour'd 
On perjur'd heads, oer whelm me, if I break it ! 

Par, F'lx'd in astonishment, I gaze upon thee. 
Like one just blasted by a stroke from Heav'n, 
Who pants for breath, and stiffens, yet alive. 
In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath ! 

Lucia, Think, Fortius, think thou seest thy dying 
brother 
Stabb'd at his heart, and all besmeared with blood, 
Storming at Heav'n and thee ! Thy awful sire 
Sternly demands the cause, th' accursed cause, 
That robs him of his son ; poor Marcia trembles, 
Then tears her hair, and, frantic in her griefs. 
Calls out on Lucia. What could Lucia answer, 
Or how stand up in such a scene of sorrow ? 

Por» To my confusion and eternal grief, 
I must approve the sentence that destroys me. 

Lucia. Fortius, no more ; thy words shoot through 
my heart. 
Melt my resolves, and turn me all to love. 
Why are those tears of fondness in thy eyes ? 
Why heaves thy heart ? Why swells thy soul with sor- 
row? 
It softens me too much — farewell, my Fortius ! 

X 3 
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Farewell, though death is in the word, — for ever ! 

For. Slay, Lucia, stay ! What dost thou say ? For 
ever ? 
Thou must not go ; my soul still hovers o'er thee, 
And can't get loose. 

Lucia. If the firm Fortius shake 
To hear of parting, think what Lucia suffers ! 

For. Tis true, unruffled and serene, I've met 
The common accidents of life, but here 
Such an unlook'd for storm of ills falls on me, 
It beats down all my strength, I cannot bear it. 
We must not part. 

Lucia. What dost thou say ? Not part ! 
Hast thou forgot the vow that I have made : 
Are not there heav'ns, and gods, that thunder o'er us ? 
— But see, thy brother Marcus bends this way ; 
I sicken at the sight. Once more farewell, 
Farewell, and know, thou wrong'st me, if thou think'st^ 
Ever was love, or ever grief like mine. 

[Exit LvciA. 

Enter Marcus. 

Marc. Fortius, what hopes ? How stands she ? am 
I doom'd 
To life or death ? 

For. What would'st thou have me say ? 
Marc. What means this pensive posture ? Thou 
appear'st 
Like one amaz'd and terrify'd. 
For, I've reason. 

Marc* Thy downcast looks, and thy disordered 
thoughts. 
Tell me my fate. I ask not the success 
My cause has found. 

For. I'm griev'd I undertook it. 
Marc. What, does the barbarous maid insult my 
heart. 
My aching heart, and triumph in my pains ? 
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That I could cast her from my thoughts for ever ! 

Por, Away ! y6u're too suspicious in your griefs'; 
Lucia, though sworn never to think of love, 
Compassionates your pains, and pities you. 

Marc, Compassionates my pains, and pities me ! 
Wh at is compassion, when 'tis void of love, , 
Fool that I was, to chuse so cold a friend. 
To urge my cause ? — Compassionates my pains ! 
Pr'ylheewhat art, what rhet Vic dids't thou use 
Te gain this mighty boon ? — She pities me ! 
To one that asks the warm returns of love. 

Compassion's cruelty, 'tis scorn, 'tis death 

For. Marcus, no more ; have I deserv'd this treat- 
ment ? 
Marc. What have I said ? Oh ! Fortius, Oh forgiVe 
me ! 
A soul, exasperated in ills, falls out 
With ev'ry thing — its friend, itself — but hah ! [Shout. 
What means that shout, big with the sounds of war ? 
What new alarm? 

Por. A second, louder yet, 
Swells in the wind, and comes more full upon us. 
Marc. Oh, for some glorious cause to fail in 
battle ! 
Lucia, thou hast undone me : thy disdain 
Has broke my heart ; 'tis death must give me ease. 
For. Quick let us hence. Who knows if Cato^s 
life 
Stands sure ? Oh, Marcus, I am warmM ; my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet's voice, and burns for glory. 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE II* 



Part of the Senate House* 

Enter Sempronius, loith the Leade&s of the 

Mutiny. 

Sem, At length the winds are rais'd, the storm 
blows highy 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In ail its fury, and direct it right. 
Till it ha!» spent itself on Cato's head* 
Meanwhile, 111 herd among his friend^^and seem 
One of the number, that, whatever artive. 
My friends, and fellow soldiers, may be safe. [ExU. 

1 Lead, We are all safe ; Sempronius is our friend* 
Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato. 
But, hark) he enters. Bear up boldly to him ; 
Be sure you beat him down, and bind him fast ; 
This day will end our toils* 
Fear nothing, for Sempronius is our friend* 

Enter Sempronius, with Cato, Lucius, Fortius^ 

and Marcus. 

Cato. Where are those bold, intrepid sons of war. 
That greatly turn their backs upon th^ foe, 
And to their general send a brave defiance ? 

Sem. Curse on their dastard souls, they stand as- 
tonished ! [Asidem 
Cato. Perfidious men ! And will you thus disho- 
nour 
Four p.ist exploits, and &uU^ all ^our wars } 
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Why could not Cato fall 
Without your guilt ! Behold, ungrateful men, 
Behold my bosom naked to your swords. 
And let the man, that's injured, strike the blow. 
Which of you all suspects that he is wrong'd ? 
Or thinks he suffers greater ills than Cato ? 
Am I distinguished from you but by toils, 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares ? 
Painful preeminence ! "^H* Vvtte.v^tl \lhrn^j. <^ c^-,,,^ \- 

Sem, Confusion to the villains ! all is lost ! [Aside. 

Cato» Have you forgotten Lybia's burning waste. 
Its barren rocks, parch'd earth, and hills of sand, 
Its tainted air, and all its broods of poispn ? 
Who was the first to explore th' untrodden path. 
When life was hazarded in ev'ry step ? 
Or, fainting in the long laborious march, 
When, on the banks of an unlook'd for stream. 
You sunk the river with repeated draughts, 
Who was the last of all your host who thirsted ? 

Sem. Did not his. temples glow 
In the same sultry winds, and scorching heats ? 

Cato. Hence, worthless men ! hence ! and complain 
to Cassar, 
You could not undergo the toil of war. 
Nor bear the hardships that your leader bore. 

Luc. See, Cato, see the unhappy men ; they 
weep ! 
Fear, and remorse, and sorrow for their crime, 
Appear in ev'ry look, and plead for mercy. 

Cato. Learn to be honest men, give up your lead* 
ers, 
And pardon shall descend on all the rest. 

Sem. Cato, commit these wretches to my care; 
First let them each be broken on the rack. 
Then, with what life remains, impal'd, and left 
To writhe at leisure round the bloody stake. 
There let them hang, and taint the southern wind. 
The partners of their crime will learn obedience* 
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Cato, Forbear, Sempronius ! — sec they suffer death, 
But in their deaths remember they are men ; 
Strain not the laws, to make their tortures grievous. 
Lucius, the base, degenerate age requires 
Severity. 

When by just vengeance guilty mortals perish. 
The gods behold the punishment with pleasure. 
And lay th' uplifted thunderbolt aside. - 

Sem. Cato, I execute thy will with pleasure. 

Cato. Meanwhile we'll sacrifice to liberty. 
Remember, O my friends ! the laws, the rights^ 
The gen'rous plan of pow'r deliver'd down . 
From age to age by your renown'd forefathers, 
(So dearly bought, the price of so much blood :) 
Oh, let it never perish in your hands ! 
But piously transmit it to your children. 
Do thou, great liberty, inspire our souls, 
And make our lives in thy possession happy, 
Or our deaths glorious in thy just defence. 

[Exeunt Cato, S^e, 

1 Lead. Sempronius, you have acted like your- 
self. 
One would have thought you had been half in earnest. 

S€7n, Villain, stand off; base, grov'ling, worthiest 
wretches. 
Mongrels in faction, poor faint-hearted traitors ! 

1 Lead. Nay, now you carry it too far, Sempro- 
nius! 

Sem* Know, villains, when such paltry slaves pre- 
sume 
To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds. 
They're thrown neglected by ; but, if it fails, 
They're sure to die like dogs, as you shall do. 
Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 
To sudden death. 

1 Lead, Nay, since it comes to this — ^ 

Sem, Despatch them quick, but first pluck out their 
tongucS) 
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Lest wiih their dying breath they sow sedition. 

[Exeunt Guards, with their Leaders. 

Enter Syphax. 

Sj/ph, Our first design, my friend, has prov'd abor- 
tive: 
l^tiil there remains an after game to play ; 
My troops are mounted ; 
Let but Sempronius head us in our flight, 
We'll force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guard, 
And hew down all that would oppose our passage. 
A day will bring us into Caesar's camp. 

Sent. Confusion! I have fail'd of half my purpose: 
Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind ! 

Syph, How ! will Sempronius turn a woman's slave ? 

Sem* Think not thy friend can ever feel the soft 
Unmanly warmth and tenderness of love. 
Syphax, I long to clasp that haughty maid, 
And bend her stubborn virtue to my passion : 
When I have gone thus far, I'd cast her off. 

Sj/ph. Well said ! that's spoken like thyself, Sem- 
pronius ! 
What hinders, then, but that thou find her out, 
And hurry her away by manly force? 

Sem. But how to gain admission ? For access 
Is given to none but Juba, and her brothers. 

Stfph. Thou shalt have Juba's dress, and Juba's 
guards. 
The doors will open, when Numidia's prince 
Seems to appear before the slaves that watch them. 

Sem, Htav'ns what a thought is there ! Marcia's xny 
own! 
How will my bosom swell with anxious joy. 
When I behold her struggling in mv arms. 
With glowing beauty, and disorderd charms, 
While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
Pant in her breast, and vary in her face ! 
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So Pluto teiz'd off Proserpine, convey'd 
To hell's tremendous gloom th' affrighted maid, 
There grimly smil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous pri«e, 
Ner envy'd Jove, his sunshine, and his skies. 

lExeunU 



ACT THE FOURTH- 



SC£Nfi I. 



A Chamber. 

Enter Lucia and Marcia. 

Lucia, Now tell me, Marcia, tell me from thy soul^ 
If thou believ'st 'tis possible for woman 
To suffer greater ills than Lucia suffers ? 

Marcia. Oh, Lucia, Lucia, might my big swol'n 
heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a loose to sorrow, 
Marcia could answer thee in sighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. 

Lucia, I know thou'rt doom'd alike to be belof'd 
By Juba, and thy father's friend, Sempronius : 
But which of these has power to charm like Portius? 

Marcia^ Still, I must beg thee not to name Sem- 
pronius. 
Lucia, I like not that loud, boist'rous man 
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Juba, to all the brav'ry of a hero, 

Adds softest love, and more than female sweetness ; 

Juba might make the proudest of our sex. 

Any of woman kind, but M arcia, happy. 

Lucia, And why not Marcia ? Come, you strive in 
vain 
To hide your thoughts from one, who knows too well 
The inward glowings of a heart in love. 

Marcia, While Cato lives, his daughter has no right / 
To love or hate, but as his choice directs. 

Lucia, But should this father give you to Sempro- 
nius? 

Marcia. I dare not think he will; but if he should — 
Why wilt thou add to all the griefs I sufier 
Imaginary ills, and fancy'd tortures ? 
I hear the sound of feetl They march this way ! 
Let us retire, and try if we can drown 
Each softer thought in sense of present danger: 
When love once pleads admission to our hearts. 
In spite of all the virtue, we can boast, 
The woman, that deliberates, is lost. [ExewU. 

Enter Seuvrovivs^ dressed Uke Juba, with 
NuMiDiAN Guards. 

Sem. The deer is lodg'd, I've tracked her to her co- 
vert. 
How will the young Numidian rave to see 
His mistress lost! If aught could glad my soul, 
Beyond th' enjoyment of so bright a prise, 
'Twould be to torture that young, gay, barbariftn* 
— But, hark ! what noise! Death to my hopes! 'tis he, 
Tis Juba's self! there is but one way left 

Enter Juba. 

Jub. What do I see ? Who's this, that dares usurp 
The guards and habits of Numidia's prince? 

Sem, One, that was bom to scoutge thy arrogance 
Presumptuous youth ! 
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Jub, What can fhb mean? Sempronius ! 

Sem, My sword shall answer thee. Have at thy 
heart 

Juh, Nay, then, beware thy own, proud, barbarous, 
man. [^Eurmovws falls. 

Sem. Curse on my stars ! Am I then doom'd to fall 
By a boy's hand, disfigur'd in a vile 
Kumidian dress, and for a worthless woman ? 
Gods, Tm distracted ! this my close of life ! 
Oh^ ior a peal of thunder, that would make 
Eatth, sea, and air, and Hea/n, and Cato tremble ! 

[Dia. 
Juh% III hence to Cato, 
That we may there at length unravel all 
This dark design, this mystery of fate. [Exit Jujba. 

Enter Lucia and Marcia. 

Luda* Sure 'twas the clash of swords ; my trqubled 
heart 
Is so cast down, and sunk amidst its sorrows, 
It throbs with fear, and aches at ev'ry sound. 
Oh, Marcia, should thy brothers, for my sake — 
I die away with horror at the thought ! 

Marcia. See, Lucia, see! heir's blood! here's blood 
and murder! 
Ha! a Numidian! Heav'n preserve the prince! 
The face lies mufSed up within the garment, 
But ah ! death to my sight I a diadi^, * 
And royal robes ! O gods I ^tis he, 'Iflj^is ! 
Juba lies dead before us ! ^v : 

Lucia. Now, Marcia now, call (||^|^d|^a9sistance 
Thy wonted strength and constancy o^HM, 
Thou canst not put it to a greater trial. 

Marcia, Lucia, look there, and wonder at my pa- 
tience ; 
Ha>'e I not cause to rave, atid beat my breast. 
To rend my heart with grief, and rmi distracte4 ^ 
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Lucia. What can I think, or say, to give thee com- 
fort? 
Marcia. Talk not of comfort, 'tis for lighter iHs : 
Behold a sight, that strikes all comfort dead. 

Enter Juba, listening, 

I will indulge my sorrows, and give way 

To all the pangs and fury of despair ; 

That man, that best of men, deserved it from me. 

Jvh» What do I hear ? and was the false Sempro- 
niu8 
That best of men ? Oh, had I fall'n like him. 
And could have been thus mourn'd, I had been happy. 

Marcia, Tis not in fate to ease my tortur d breast. 
Oh, he was all made up of love and charms 1 
Whatever maid could wish, or man admire : 
Delight of every eye ; when he appeared, 
A secret pleasure gladen'd all tliat saw him ; 
But when he talk'd, the proudest Roman blush'd 
To hear his virtues, and old age grew wise. 
Oh, Juba! Juba! 

Jub. What means that voice ? Did she not call on 
Juba? 

Marcia. Why do I think on what he was? he*t dead! 
He's dead, and never knew how much I lov'd him ! 
Lucia, who knows but his poor, bleeding heart. 
Amidst its agonies, remember d Marcia, 
And the last words he utter'd call'd me cruel ! 
Alas ! he knew not, hapless youth, he knew not 
Marcia's whole soul was fiiH of love and Juba ! 

Jub. Where am I ? Do I live : or am indeed 
What Marcia thinks ? All is £lysium round me ! 

Marcia, Ye dear remains of the most lov'd of men. 
Nor modesty nor virtue here forbid 
A last embrace, while thus 

Jub, See, Marcia, see, [Throwing himself before her. 
The happy Juba lives I he lives to catch 
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That dear embtiice, and to return it too, 
With mutual warmth, and eagerness of love. 

Marcia, With pleasure and amaze I stand trans- 
ported ! 
If thou art Juba, who lies there? 

Jid}. A wretch, 
Disguis'd like Juba on a curs'd design. 
I could not bear 

To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death, 
But flew, in all the haste of love, to find thee ; 
I found thee weeping, and confess this once, 
Am rapt with joy, to see my Marcia*s tears. 

Marcia. I've been surprised in an unguarded hour, 
But must not now go back; the love, that lay 
Half sihother'd in my breast, has broke through aU 
Its weak restraints, and burns in its full lustre. 
I cannot, if I would, conceal it from thee. 

Jub, My joy, my best belov'd, my only wish ? 
How shall I speak the transport of my soul ! 

Marcia, Lucia, thy arm. Lead to my apartment. 
Oh, prince! I blush to think what I have said. 
But fate has wrested the confession from me ; 
Go on, and prosper in the paths of honour. 
Thy virtue will excuse my passion for thee. 
And make the gods propitious to our love. .' 

[Exeunt Marcia and Lucia. ^ 

Jub, I am so blest, I fear 'tis all a dream. ' 

Fortune, thou now hast made amends for all ■ 

Thy past unkindncss: I absolve my stars. 
What though Numidia add her conquer'd towns 
And provinces to swell the victor's triumph, 
Juba will never at his fate repine : 
Let Caesar have the world, if Marcia's min«. - [Exk, 
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SCENE II. 



The Street. 



A March at a Distance » 

Enter Cato cmd Lucius. 

Xttc. I stand astonish'd ! What, the bold Senapro- 
niuSy 
That still broke foremost through the crowd of patriots, 
As with a hurricane of zeal transported, 
And virtuous even to madness — 

Cato. Trust me, Lucius, 
Our civil discords have produced such crimes, 
Such monstrous crimes, I am surpris'd at nothing. 
— Oh Lucius, I am sick of this bad world ! 
The daylight and the sun grow painful to me. 

Enter Fortius. 

But see, where Fortius comes: what means this haste ? 
Why are thy looks thus changed ? 

For. My heart is griev'd, 
I bring such news as will afflict my father. 

Cato. Has Caesar shed more Roman blood } 

For, Not so. 
The traitor Syphax, as within the square 
He exercis'd his troops, the signal given, 
Flew off at once with his Numidian horse 
To the sou.h gate, where Marcus holds the watch ; 
1 saw, and cali'd to stop him, but in vain: 
He toss'd his arm aloft, and proudly told me. 
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He would not stay, and perish, like Sempronius. 

Cato. Perfidious man ! But haste, my son, and see 
Thy brother Marcus acts a Roman's part. 

[Exit Fortius. 
— Lucius, the torrent bears too hard upon me : 
Justice gives way to force : the conquer'd world 
Is Caesar's ! Cato has no business in it. 

Lite, While pride, oppression, and injustice reign, 
The world will still demand her Cato's presence. 
In pity to mankind submit to Caesar, 
And reconcile thy mighty soul to life. 

Cato, Would Lucius have me live to swell the 
number 
Of Caesar's slaves, or by a base submission 
Give up the cause of Rome, and own a tyrant ? 

Luc. The victor never will impose on Cato 
Ungen'rous terras. His enemies confess 
The virtues of humanity are Caesar's. 

Cato, Curse on his virtues ! they've undone his coun- 
try. 

Such popular humanity is treason 

But see young Juba ; the good youth appears, 
; Full of the guilt of his perfidious subjects ! 

Luc. Alas, poor prince ! his fate deserves compas- 
^ sion. 

Enter Juba. 

Jub. I blush, and am confounded to appear 
Before thy presence, Cato. 

Cato. What's thy crime ? 

Jul. I'm a Numidian. 

Cato. And a brave one, too. Thou ha&t a Roman 
soul. 

Jub. Hast thou not heard of my false countrymen? 

Cato. Alas, young prince ! 
Falsehoo'dSand fraud shoot up in ev'ry soil, 
The product of all clime^ — Rome has its Caesars. 

Juh Tis generous thus to comfort the distressed. 
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Cato, 'Tis just to give applause where 'tis deserv'd : 
Thy virtue, prince, has stood the test of fortune, 
Like purest gold, that, tortur'd in the furnace, 
Comes out more bright, and brings*forth all its weight. 

Jub, What shall 1 answer thee ? 
rd rather gain 
Thy praise, O Cato ! than Numidia's empire. 

Enter Fortius. 

For, Misfortune on misfortune! grief on grief! 
My brother Marcus 

Cato, Ha ! what has he done ? 
Has he forsook his post ? Has he given way ? 
Did he look tamely on, and let them pass ? 

For. Scarce had I left my father, but I met him 
Borne on the shields of his surviving soldiei-s, 
Breathless and pale, and covered o'er with wounds, 
Long, at the head of his few faithful friends, 
He stood the shock of a whole host of foes, 
Till, obstinately brave, and bent on death, 
Oppressed with multitudes, he greatly fell. 

Cato, I'm satisfy'd. 

For, Nor did he fell, before 
His sword had pierc'd through the false heart of Sy phax. 
Yonder he lies. I saw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. 

Cato, Thanks to the gods, my boy has done his duty. 
— Fortius, when I am dead, be sure you place 
His urn, near mine. 

For, Long may they keep asunder ! 

Luc, Oh, Cato, arm thy soul with all its patience ; 
See where the corpse of thy dead son approaches ! 
The citizens and senators, alarm'd, 
Have gathered round it, and attend it weeping. 

Cato meeting the Corpse, — Senators attending, 

Cato. Welcome, my son I Here lay him down, my 
friends, 

F 
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Full in my sight, that I may view at Idsure 

The bloody corse, and count those glorious wounds. 

— How beautiful is death, when earn'd by virtue ! 

Who would not be that youth? What pity is it, 

That we can die but once tp serve our country ! 

— Why sits this sadness on your brows, my friends? 

I should have blushM, if Cato's house had stood 

Secure, and ftourish'd in a civil war. 

Fortius, behold thy brother, and remember, 

Thy life is not thy own, when Rome demands it. 

Jub, Was ever man like this ! 

Cato. Alas, my friends. 
Why mourn you thus ? let not a private loss 
Afflict your hearts. 'Tis Rome requires oui^ tears. 
The mistress of the world, the seat of empire, 
The nurse of heroes, the delight of gods, 
That humbled the proud t3nrant8 of the earth, 
And set the nations free ; Rome is no more. 
Oh, liberty ! Oh, virtue ! Oh, my country ! 

Jub. Behold that upright man ! Rome fills bis eyesX 
With tears, that flow'd not o'er his own dear son. J 

[Aside. 

Cato, Whate'ef the Roman virtue has subdu'd, 
The sun's whole course, the day and year, are Caesar's : 
For him the self-devoted Decii dy'd. 
The Fabii fell, and the great Scipios conquer'd : 
Ev'n Pompey fought for Caesar; Oh, my friends, 
How is the toil of fate, the work of ages. 
The Roman empire, fall'n! Oh, curs'd ambition ! 
Fall'n into Caesar's hands ! Our great forefathers 
Had left him nought to conquer, but his country. 

Jub. While Cato lives, Caesar will blush to see 
Mankind enslav'd, and be asham'd of empire. 

Cato. Caesar ash am'd ! Has henotseen Phrasaliaf 

Luc, 'TIS time thou save thyself and us. 

Cato, Lose not a thought on me ; I'm out of danger ; 
Heav'n will not loave me in the victor's hand. 
Caesar shall never say, he conquer'd CatQ. 
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But oh, my friends ! your safety fills' my heart 
With anxious thoughts; a thousand secret terrors 
Rise in my soul. How shall I save my friends ? 
Tis now, O Caesar, I begin to fear thee ! 

Luc. Caesar has mercy, if we ask it of him. 

Cato, Then ask it, I conjure you ; let him know, 
Whatever was done against him, Cato did it. 
Add, if you please, that I request it of him, — 
That I myself, with tears, request it of him, — 
The virtue of my friends may pass unpunish'd. 
Juba, my heart is troubled for thy sake. 
Should I advise thee to regain Numidia, 
Or seek the conqueror ? — 

Jub, If I forsake thee 
Whilst I have life, may Heav'n abandon Juba! 

Cato, Thy virtues, prince, if I foresee aright, 
Will one day make thee great; at Rome, hereafter, 
Twill be no crime to have been Cato's friend. 
Fortius, draw near : my son, thou oft hast seen 
Thy sire engag'd in a corrupted state. 
Wrestling with vice and faction : now thou seest me 
Spent, overpower'd, despairing of success ; 
Let me advise thee to retreat betimes 
To thy paternal seat, the Sabine field ; 
Where the great Censor toil'd with his own hands, 
And all our frugal ancestors were blcss'd 
In humble virtues, and a rural life ; 
There live retir'd, pray for the peace of Rome ; 
Content thyself to be obscurely good. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honour is a private station. 

Por. I hope my father does not recommend 
A life to Fortius that he scorns himself. 

Cato, Farewell, my. friends ! If there be any of you. 
Who dare not trust the victor's clemency. 
Know there are ships prepared, by my command, 
That shall convey you to the wisn d for port. 
Is there aught else, my friends, 1 can do for you? 

y2 
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The conqueror draws near. Once more, farewell ! 
If e'er we meet hereafter, we shall meet 
In happier climes, and on a safer shore, 
Where Cassar never shall approach ns more. 

IPointing to his dead Son* 
There, the brave youth, with love of virtue fir'd, 
Who greatly in his country's cause expir'd. 
Shall know he conquer'd. l*he firm patriot there, 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 
Though still by faction, vice, and fortune crost. 
Shall find the gen'rous labour was not lost. [Exeunt, 



ACT THE FIFTH. 



SCEICEI. 



A Chamber, 



Cato soluSy sitting in a thoughtful Posture: in kis 
Handy Plato's Book on the Immortality of the SouL 
A drawn Sword on the Table, by him, 

Cato, It must be so — Plato, thou reason'st well- 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
'Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 
'Tis Heav'n itself that points out an hereafter. 
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And intimafcs eternity to man. 
Eternity! thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untry'd being, 
Through what new scenes and changes must we pass? 
The wide, the unbounded, prospect lies before me ; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us, 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he must delight in virtue ; 
And that, which he delights in, must be happy. 
But when, or where ? — this world was made for Caesar : 
I'm weary of conjectures — this must end them. 

[Laying his Hand on his Sword* 
Thus am I doubly arm'd : my death and life, 
My bane and antidote are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 
The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years. 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.. 
What means this heaviness, that hangs upon me? 
This lethargy, that creeps through all my senses t 
Nature, oppress'd and harass'd out with care. 
Sinks down to rest. This once III favour her, 
That my awaken'd soul may take her flight, 
Renew'd in all her strength, and fresh with life, 
An off 'ring fit for Heav'n. Let guilt or fear 
Disturb man's rest, Cato knows neither of them, 
IndifiTrent in his choice to sleep or die. 

Enter Fortius. 
But, hah! who's this? my sou! Why this intrusion? 
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Were not my orders that I would be private ? 
Why am I disobey 'd ? 

For. Alas, my father ! 
What means this sword, this instrument of d^th ? 
Let me convey it hence. 

Cato. Rash youth, forbear ! 

For. Oh, let the pray'rs, th' entre^des of your 
friends. 
Their tears, their common danger, wrest it from you ! 

Cato, Would'st thou betray roc ? Would'st thou give 
me up 
A slave, a captive, into Caesar's hands? 
Retire, and learn obedience to a father. 
Or know, young man ! — 

For, Look not thus sternly on me ; 
You know, Td rather die than disobey you. 

Cato. Tis well ! again I'm master Of myself. 
Now, Caesar, let thy troops beset our gates. 
And bar each avenue ; thy gathering fleets 
O'erspread the sea, and stop up ev'ry port ; 
Cato shall open to himself a passage, 
And mock thy hopes. 

For. Oh, sir ! forgive your son. 
Whose grief hangs heavy on him. Oh, my father! 
How am I sure it is not the last time 
1 e'er shall call you so } Be not displeasM, 
Oh, be not angry with me whilst I weep. 
And, in the anguish of my heart, beseech you 
To quit the dreadful purpose of your soul ! 

Cato. Thou hast been ever good and dutiful. 

[Embracing him* 
Weep not, my son, all will be well again ; 
The righteous gods, whom I have sought to please. 
Will succour Cato, and preserve his children. 

For. Your words give comfort to my drooping 
heart. 

Cato, Fortius, thou may'st rely upon my conduct : 
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Thy father will not act what misbecomes him. 
But go, my son, and see if aught be wanting 
Among thy father's friends; see them erabark'd, 
And tell me, if the winds and seas befriend them. 
My soul is quite weigh'd down with care, and asks 
The soft refreshment of a moment's sleep. 

For, My thoughts are more at ease, my heart re- 
vives — [EjBit Cato. 

Enter Marcia. 

Oh, Marcia ! Oh, my sister, still there's hope 
Our father will not cast away a life 
So needful to us all, and to his country. 
He is retir'd to rest, and seems to cherish 
Thoughts full of peace. — He has despatch'd me 

hence 
With orders, that bespeak a mind compos'd. 
And studious for the safety of his friends. 
Marcia, take care, that none disturb his slumbers. 

[Exit. 
Marcia, Oh, ye immortal powers ! that guard the 
just. 
Watch round his couch, and soften his repose, 
Banish his sorrows, and becalm his soul 
With easy dreams; remember all his virtues. 
And show mankind, that goodness is your care ! 

Enter Lucia. 

Luda. Where is your father, Marcia, where is 
Cato? 

Marcia. Lucia, speak low, he is retir'd to rest. 
Lucia,.! feel a gentle dawning hope 
Rise in my soul^— We shall be happy still. 

Lucia, Alas, I tremble when I think on Cato! 
In every view, in every thought, I tremble I 

F 
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Cato is stern and awful as a god; 

He knows not how to wink at human frailty^ 

Or pardon weakness, that he never felt. 

Marda. Though stem and awful to the foes of 
Rome, 
He is all goodness, Lucia, always mild ; 
Compassionate and gentle to his friends : 
FilFd with domestic tenderness, the best, 
The kindest father ; I have ever found him, 
Easy and good, and bounteous to my wishes. 

Lucia, Tis his consent alone, can make us blest* 
Marcia, we both are equally invol/d 
In the same intricate, perplex'd distress. 
The cruel hand of fate, that has destrov'd 
Thy brother Marcus, whom we both lament 

Marcia. And ever shall lament ; unhappy youth ! 

Lucia. Has set my soul at large, and now 1 stand 
Loose of my vow. But who knows Cato's thoughts f 
Who knows how yet he may dispose ot Fortius, 
Or how he has determined of thyself? 

Marcia. Let him but live, commit the rest t^ 
Heav'n. 

Enter Lucius. 

Luc. Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous man ! 
Oh, Marcia, I have seen thy godlike father! 
Some power invisible supports his soul, 
And bears it up in all its wonted greatness. 
A kind, refreshing sleep is fall'n upon him : 
I saw him stretch'd at ease ; his fancy lost 
In pleasing dreams ; as I drew near his couch, 
He smil'd, and cry'd, " Csesar, thou canst not hurt 

me." 
Marcia. His mind still labours with some dreadful 

thought. 
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Jub. Lucius, the horsemen are return'd from view- 
ing 
The number, strength, and posture, of our foes, 
Who now encamp within a short hour's march ; 
On the high point of yon bright western tower 
We ken them from afar, the setting sun 
Plays on their shining arms and burnish'd helmets, 
Ana covers all the field with gleams of fire. 

Lmc. Marcia, 'tis time we should awake thy father. 
Caesar is still disposed to give us terras, 
And waits at distance, till he hears from Cato. 

Enter Fortius. 

Fortius, thy looks speak somewhat of importance. 
What tidings dost thou bring? Methinks, I see 
Unusual gladness sparkling in thy eyes. 

For. As I was hasting to the port, where now 
My father's friends, impatient for a passage. 
Accuse the ling'ring winds, a sail arriv'd 
From Pompey's son, who, through the realms of 

Spain, 
Calls out for vengeance on his father's death. 
And rouses the whole nation up to arms. 
Were Cato at their head, once more might Rome 
Assert her rights, and claim her liberty. 

But, hark ! what means that groan ! ^Oh, give me 

way. 
And let me fly into my father's presence ! [Exit. 

Luc. Cato, amidst his slumbers, thinks on Rome, 
And, in the wild disorder of his soul, 
Mourns o'er his country. — Ah, a second groan — — 
Heav'n guard us all ! 

Marcia. Alas, 'tis not the voice 
Of one who sleeps ; 'tis agonizing pain, 
Tib death is in that sound 
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Enter Fortius, 

Por, Oh, sight of woe ! 
Oh> Marcia, what we f(^r'd, is come to pass !— 
Cato is faU'n upon his sword \* 

Luc, Oh, Fortius, 
Hide all the horrors of thy mournful tale, 
And let us guess the rest. 

Por. Fve rais'd him up. 
And plac'd him in his chair; where, pale and faint. 
He gasps for breath, and, as his life flows from him. 
Demands to see his friends. His servants, weeping. 
Obsequious to his order, bear him hither. 

Marcia. Oh, Heav'n ! assist me in this dreadful 
hour, 

To pay the last sad duties to my father! 

Cato brought on^ in a Chair. 

Cato. Here set me down 

Fortius, cdme near me — Are my friends embark'd f 
Can any thing be thought of for their service f 

Whilst I yet live, let me not live in vain 

Oh, Lucius ! art thou here ? — ^Thou art too good 

Let this our friendship live between our children — 

Make Portia happy, in thy daughter Lucia 

Marcia, my daughter 

Oh, bend me forward ^Juba loves thee, Marcia — 

A senator of Rome, while Rome surviv'd, 

Would not have match'd his daughter with a king — 

But Caesar's arms have thrown down all distinction — 

I'm sick to death Oh, when shall I gel loose 

From this vain world, th' abode of guilt and sorrow ! 
And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in 

On my departing soul Alas, I fear 

I've been too hasty ! Ob, ye powers, that search 

The heart of man, and weigh his inmost thoughts, 

If I have done amiss, impute it not 

The best may err, but you are good, and Oh ! — 

[Di€$. 
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For. There fled the greatest soul, that ever warm'd 
A Roman breast : — 

From hence, let fierce contending nations know, 
What dire effects from civil discord flow : 
'Tis this, that shakes our country with alarms, 
And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms ; 
Produces fraud, and cruelty, and strife. 
And robs the guilty world of Cato's life. 

[Exeunt 0mn€4. 



THE END* 
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